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The Japanese economy has been grow- It has meant multiplying our capital iron ore from Africa, Asia, Australia, 
ing tremendously fast in the past ten eighty-foild and our pig iron and steel Canada, the United States, and South 
years and it has taken considerable effort production four-fold in the past decade. America. And, of course, it has meant 
on Fuji’s part to continue setting the pace. it has meant expansion and moderniza- setting higher and higher standards for 
it has meant keeping the Company’s four tion —Fuji’s Hirohata works being the quality. Those are a few things that 
modern mills working aij the time to most modern in Asia. It has meant impor- setting the pace has meant to Fuji. Why 
continue producing 20% of Japan’s steel. ting tremendous quantities of coal and not share the benefits of our growth? 
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PRODUCTS: Shapes, wire rods, rails, hoops, plates, hot rolled sheets, cold rolled sheets, galvanized sheets, tin plates, sectional 


poles, light gauge shapes and chemical by-products. 


You can always trust a steel product . .. if it has ry) 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office: Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
New York Office: 80 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 


TRADE MARK 
European Office: Graf-Adolf Str. 8688, Duesseldorf, Germany 


SLCOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK, N.Y 
Published weekly every Satur‘tay, fifty-two times a year in London, England 














In The Ecoriomist this Week 
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HOM E 
House Divided 


Britain’s survival depends on the matching of growth in the 

economy with the growth in Britons’ expectations, and on the 

matching of trade unions’, and others’, ideas with that reality 
) (p. 875). 


Passing the buck to the chairmen of nationalised industries may 
lead to their bucking the pause: the Trades Union Congress’s 


4) passing-up of an invitation to plan may lead to their being by- 


& passed (p. 882). 


“ A pact between Labour and Liberals now might succeed only in 
entrenching their Tory rivals (p. 884). Shadow cabinet reshuffle 


3 (Pp. 890). 

¥ 

i) Passage of Arms 

é There are ways in which the army could fill its recruiting gap 
a without conscription: and there are ways of redeploying the forces 
& without squandering security (p. 880). 

f The two remaining wholly British manufacturers of popular cars 
are due to clash soon in the small-car field (p. 943). 

af 

§ Mr Foulkes, by a strategem, has brought the advance of his anti- 
% communist enemies to a halt (p. 890). 
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EUROPE 


Things British: 


Britain’s approach to the common market, outlined in Mr Heath’s 
now famous speech, is bold where Britain’s own domestic interests 
are concerned—but loyal, and potentially undynamic, when it 
comes to negotiating Commonwealth interests (p. 876). 


There is no absolute law that the Commonwealth must be con- 
sulted at all—even though consultation does the necessary and 
important job of keeping the Commonwealth together (p. 878), 


INTERNATIONAL 


Russian Roulette 
In Izvestia, former newspaperman Kennedy has brillia= “tly pre- 
sented the Western case (p. 882). 
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But no one has yet convinced Herr Ulbricht (p. 883). 


Mr Gomulka, trying honestly to explain stalinism, is not always 
convincing (p. 917). 


| Poker 


* Where the future is a gamble :— 
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Congo: The United Nations has given a decisive mandate on 
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Kenya : Until Mr Maudling’s visit last week, Kenyans were talk- 
ing themselves into a Congo situation ; the Colonial Secretary has 
told them to talk themselves out of it (p. 914). 


See 


Syria : The army is determined that Syrian politicians shall talk 
; themselves into stability (p. 884). 


Pies: meet t 


: South Africa: Dr Verwoerd is in two minds about the Jews—as 
they are about him (p. 888). 
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Congo policy to U Thant. A lot depends on how it is used (p. 913)... 
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In the cab war, the taxi side has inflicted a wound on the mini- 


cabs : but the weapon used has, on its follow-through, done a 
mischief to its wielders (p. 887). 


Room for Improvement 

The Air Transport Licensing Board’s yardstick for measuring the 
applications of independent airlines might advantageously be used 
for beating Mr Thorneycroft (p. 945). 

Uproar over the new Greater London Council proposals is largely 
the end product of political intakes of breath: the source should 
not blind less partisan observers to some potential weaknesses 
(p. 883). 

Local authority responsibility for grants towards training is a 
serious flaw in the Government’s bill on social workers (p. 887). 
The supply of new houses in Britain exceeds the estimated need, 
not because too many are being put up but because too few are 
knocked down (p. 891). 

The vehicle testing programme will not succeed unless Mr 
Marples gives garages enough time (p. 959). 


Cupboards B:re 

A British draft on US gold reserves has added to the US 
Treasury’s burden (p. 946); they are short of silver, too, but panic 
is far off (p. 904). 





Things European: 

In Brussels, the negotiators are slowly feeling their way forward 
(p. 877). 

The Six are feeling their own way towards putting a common 
agricultural policy into practice (p. 879). 


President Kennedy has been clearing the State Department’s 
decks for the diplomatic action which he expects in Europe and 
for his new and connected freer trade policy (p. 903). 


In France, President de Gaulle has reminded the armed forces 
that their prime duty is obedience to the state (p. 882). 
Mr Khrushchev has reminded the Finns that theif prime duty 
is to be. acceptable to the Russians (p. 883). - 





Chess 


Moves in America :— . 
The Republicans find it hard to decide whether they need the 
votes of segregationists or Negroes more (p. 906). 


Washington contains a unique centre for research into economics 
and political science (p. 909). 

Urban renewal has not been enough—yet—to restore Pittsburgh’s 
capacity to grow (p. 907). . 


Moves elsewhere :— 
President Nasser is, unhappily, looking at international plots once 
again (p. 884). 


Dr Amini-has little need to worry about politics 
for a while, rule Persia by decree (p. 917). 


: the Shah will, 


Mr Menzies is presently concerned with politics (p. 918). 


Stability and a coherent economic 
policy give hope of economic 
advance. A special survey appears 
On pages 923-940. 


Detziled contents on. page 875 
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“Do you mean to say we can save 25fon « 


You can indeed! The new Atlas SUPER-8 circuit combines the 
most efficient fluorescent tube, 8 ft. 85 watt, operating at 81 
lumens per watt, with new low loss control gear; and compared 
with twin 5 ft. 80 watt fittings used in many installations, this 
new development shows the following cost reductions: 


15% saving on capital cost of lighting fittings 
15% saving on cost of installation wiring 
35% saving on cost of electricity 

25% saving on total annual lighting costs 
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540n our lighting costs?” 


There are few lighting problems these days which cannot 
be solved from the extensive ATLAS range of fluorescent 
and tungsten fittings, and the ATLAS LIGHTING ADVISORY 
SERVICE is at your disposal, without cost or obligation, to 
offer technical assistance and provide complete lighting 
specifications. Ask your secretary to write for further 
information, or to arrange an appointment with an Atlas 
lighting engineer. ATLAS LIGHTING. LIMITED, Thorn House, 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C.2. 


atlas fluorescent light 
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THIS 
HOSPITAL 
CASE HISTORY 
PROVES 
ALL INDUSTRY 
CAN PROFIT 
BY USING 


nym 
MODERN 
STEAM 


Hospital de Zona 
Monterrey, Mexico ¥e 






MODERN STEAM ; 


Saves Time, Space, Fuel 
and Operating Expense, 
with Steam Production of 


900 to 65,000 Lhs /Ar 





Total steam req@irements of the new Hospital 
de Zona, Monterrey, Mexico, are met with these 
three Model RG-176 Clayton steam generators. 
Capacity of this tandem plant, which occupies 
less than 155 sq. ft., is 15,700 Lbs/Hr, 


Efficiency in steam production is important in other than hospitals. Wherever steam 
is used industrially — processing foods, textiles, beverages; anything — lower pro- 
duction costs mean greater profits. And costs are reduced when Clayton generators 
furnish the steam. 

Fast steaming, compact, automatic, safe, simple to operate and miserly in fuel con- 
sumption, Clayton steam generators have modernized steam production methods 
around the world. For example, the three Clayton 175 h.p. units shown above have 
a capacity of 18,000 Lbs/Hr, and occupy only 150 sq. ft. of floor space. They replaced 
two obsolete, conventional boilers that required five times the area (775 sq. ft.) and 
produced less than half (7200 Lbs/Hr) as much steam. 

Whether your steam demands are for 500 or 65,000 Lbs/Hr, Clayton MODERN 
STEAM can similarly solve your problem, and save you money. 


For details on the above reported case history 
and others, write on your business stationery 


STEAM GENERATORS «+ STEAM CLEANERS 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE DYNAMOMETERS 
STEAM CLEANING CHEMICALS 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
464 N. TEMPLE CITY BLVD., EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
CLAYCO, EL MONTE 





TTT TTT CLAYTON REGIONAL OFFICES 





Eos Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A, Mexico 17, D.F, Lausanne, Switzerland 
é ert tyes . Asti Italy Bornem Belgium Sao Paulo, Brazil 
WZ; INTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 

° Belgium + Brazil - England - Finland - Japan - Mexico - Sweden 
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WORLDWIDE SALES 
AND SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


ALGERIA: HY. BERGERAT, MONNOYEUR & CIE., 
Paris, France. ARGENTINA: ANTONIO PANIZA, S.A., 
Buenos Aires, S.A.T.I.C.,. Buenos Aires. ARUBA: 
ARUBA TRADING COMPANY. AUSTRALIA: WESTEELS 
INDUSTRIES, LTD., Lidcombe, N.S.W. AUSTRIA: 
OSTERREICHISCHE HANDELSKOMPAGNIE, G.M.B.H., 
Vienna. BARBADOS: D. M. SIMPSON & COMPANY, 
Bridgetown. BELGIUM: ETS. VANDERCLEYEN, S.A., 
Brussels. BOLIVIA: PENARANDA Y CIA, La Paz. 
BRAZIL: CIA. IMPORTADORA DE MAQUINAS COMAC, 
Rio de Janeiro; CLAYTON DE BRASIL, Sao Paulo. 
BRITISH GUIANA: SANDBACH, PARKER & CO., 
LTD., Georgetown. BURMA: SWISS BURMA TRADING 
CO., LTD., Rangoon. CEYLON: WALKER SONS & 
CO., LTD., Colombo. CHILE: H. BRIONES Y CIA, 
LTDA., Santiago. COLOMBIA: RODRIGUEZ, STRAUT- 
MANN Y CIA., LTDA. Bogota. REPUBLIC OF THE 
CONGO: CHANIC, S.C.R.L., Leopoldville. COSTA RICA: 
FRANCISCO FONT, San Jose. CUBA: MORA-ONA CO., 
S.A., Havana. CURACAO: G. & W. deJONGH, Wil- 
helmstad. DENMARK: AKT. GEORG E. MATHIASEN, 
Copenhagen. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: CARIBBEAN 
MOTORS CO., C. POR A., Ciudad Trujillo. EAST 
AFRICA: TWENTSCHE OVERSEAS TRADING CO., LTD., 
Nairobi, Kenya. ECUADOR: S. A. COM. E IND. LA 
LLAVE, Guayaquil. EGYPT: Mr. H. M. HILAL, Cairo. 
EL SALVADOR: SALVADOR MACHINERY CO., S.A., 
San Salvador. ENGLAND: THE VULCAN FOUNDRY, 
LIMITED, Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. ETHIOPIA: ORI- 
LEX (ETHIOPIA) LTD., Addis Ababa. FINLAND: 
G. W. BERG COMPANY, Helsinki. FRANCE: HY. 
BERGERAT, MONNOYEUR & CIE., Paris. FRENCH 
GUIANA: F. TANON & CIE., Cayenne. GERMANY: 
PHILIPP GATHER, Dusseldorf; GEBR. HORST, Ham- 
burg; INDUSTRIE-COMPANIE, G.M.B.H., Krefeld; A. 
ZIEMANN G.M.B.H., Ludwigsburg. GHANA: PATERSON, 
SIMONS & CO. (WEST AFRICA) LTD., Accra 
GREECE: C. P. HADJIPETRO, Athens. GUATEMALA: 
IMPORTADORA MUNDIAL, S.A., DIV. FELIX MONTES 
Y CIA., Guatemala. HAITI: SOC. NATIONALE DE 
COMMERCE, Port-au-Prince. HAWAII: SCHUMAN 
CARRIAGE CO., LTD., Honolulu; U. S. INDUSTRIES, 
INC., Honolulu. HOLLAND: SAARLOOS’ HANDELMIJ. 
N.V., Rotterdam. HONDURAS: MAQUINARIA Y 
ACCESORIOS, S.A., Tegucigalpa. HONG KONG: 
DODGE & SEYMOUR (FAR EAST) INC. INDIA: 
CHANDULAL MEHTA & CO. (PRIVATE) LTD., Bombay; 
ARMSTRONG SMITH LTD., Bombay; MacNEILL & 
BARRY LTD., Calcutta. INDONESIA: LIM HENK WIE, 
Djakarta. IRAN: DODGE & SEYMOUR, LTD., Teheran. 
IRAQ: RALPH A. HADDAD, Baghdad. ISRAEL: ENGI- 
NEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Tel-Aviv. 
ITALY: UNISCAMBI, Torino. JAMAICA: KINGSTON 
INDUSTRIAL AGENCIES, LTD., Kingston. JAPAN: 
DODGE & SEYMOUR (FAR EAST) INC., Tokyo; 
TAKUMA BOILER MFG. CO., LTD., Osaka. JORDAN: 
DODGE & SEYMOUR (NEAR EAST) INC., Beirut, 
Lebanon. KOREA: TAKUMA BOILER MFG. CO., LTD., 
Tokyo, Japan; DODGE & SEYMOUR, LTD., New York, 
U.S.A. LEBANON: DODGE & SEYMOUR (NEAR EAST} 
INC., Beirut. LIBERIA: LIBERIA TRACTOR & EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Monrovia. LUXEMBOURG: ETS. VANDER- 
CLEYEN, S.A., Brussels, Belgium, MALAYA: UNITED 
ENGINEERS LIMITED, Kuala Lumpur. MEXICO: CLAY- 
TON DE MEXICO, S.A., Mexico, D.F. MOROCCO: 
LOUIS GRANGETTE, Casablanca. MOZAMBIQUE: AGEN- 
CIA GERAL, LDA., Lourenco Marques. NEW ZEALAND: 
KERRICK DISTRIBUTORS, LTD., Auckland. WNICA- 
RAGUA: REYES & JACOBSON, CIA., LTDA., Managua. 
NORWAY: T. MICHELSEN & CO., Oslo. PAKISTAN: 
SYED A. & M. WAZIR ALI, Karachi; DODGE & 
SEYMOUR (PAKISTAN) LTD., Karachi; PAKISTAN 
CORPORATION LTD., Karachi. PANAMA: PANAMA 
ELECTRIC & MACHINERY CORP., Panama. PARA- 
GUAY: S.A. COM. £ IND. H. PETERSEN, Asuncion. 
PERU: REDELSA, S.A., Lima; CUSTER & THOMMEN, 
S.A., Lima; PHILIPPINES: DODGE & SEYMOUR 
(MANILA) INC., Manila. PORTUGAL: ELECTRO CEN- 
TRAL VULCANIZADORA LDA., Lisbon; AD. M. ELIAS, 
Lisbon. PUERTO RICO: FAIRBANK-DIVERSEY COR- 
PORATION, Hato Rey; PORTILLA CORPORATION, 
Hato Rey. RHODESIAS: A. APRAHAMIAN - E. L. 
WOODWARD, Salisbury. SAUDI ARABIA: Mr. H. M. 
HILAL, Cairo, Egypt. SINGAPORE: UNITED ENGI- 
NEERS LIMITED. SOUTH AFRICA, UNION: A. APRA- 
HAMIAN - E. L. WOODWARD, Johannesburg. SPAIN: 
ROSSET, S.A., Madrid. SURINAME: CURACAO TRAD- 
ING CO., INC., Paramaribo. SWEDEN: SVENSKA CLAY- 
TON AB, Alingsas. SWITZERLAND: INDUSTRIEBAU 
AG, Zurich. SYRIA: DODGE & SEYMOUR (NEAR 
EAST) INC., Beirut, Lebanon. TAIWAN: GOLDEN GATE 
ENTERPRISES CO., LTD., Taipei; ATAKA & CO., 
LTD., Taipei. THAILAND: DODGE & SEYMOUR (FAR 
EAST) INC., Bangkok. TRINIDAD: H. E. ROBINSON 
& CO., LTD., Port of Spain; WILSON & JOHNSTONE, 
LTD., Port of Spain. TUNISIA: HY. BERGERAT, 
MONNOYEUR & CIE., Paris, France. TURKEY: BURLA 
BIRADERLER ve SSI, Istanbul. URUGUAY: J. FELIX 
CASTILLO (H), Montevideo. VENEZUELA: GENERAL 
SUPPLY, C.A., Puerto Ordaz; ORBIS, C.A., Caracas; 
W. 0. SCHRADER, CARACAS: DREW BEAR & SONS 
DE MARACAIBO, C.A., Maracaibo; VIET NAM: DODGE 
& SEYMOUR, LTD., New York, U.S.A. 
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Machinery Enthusiasts 


There isn’t much they don’t know about that machine of theirs. 
But when it comes to industrial machinery, Wards are the people to 
consult. New or secondhand, Wards offer a range of plant and 
equipment so wide that the task of the machinery buyer is considerably eased. 

In the field of new machinery, Wards is a shop window for well-known makers. In the 
reconditioned field, they have an enviable reputation for skilled and knowledgcuble 
workmanship which gives a new lease of serviceable and trustworthy life to secondhand plant. 
The machinery user who deals with Wards seldom has to look further for his needs. 

The supplying of industrial machinery is just one activity of the Ward Group of Companies 


whose products and services cover almost every branch of industry. 


Serving Industry Around the World THOS. W. WARD LTD 


Head Office: ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


Whatever your Process. Plant needs, CHIYODA is suited to the job, large 
orsmall. CHIYODA‘S permanent staff of over 900 high!y capable engineers— 
including 450 draughtsmen—is among the best in its field. CHIYODA’S 


modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 


It all adds up to peerless quality, competitive prices and early delivery 


“Process Plants & Equipment Specialists” 


@® CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: "CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 


PAY LESS FOR THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY IN 


'61-IT'S ‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


-INDIA °61 Means luxury air travel at new low costs. On 
domestic air routes linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of twenty million reliable 
aircraft miles per year offers a 5°,, concession on selected tours. 
INDIA ’61 Means air-conditioned rail travel at new low 
costs. Indian Railways, one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25°, rebate. Also, combined travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among the world’s cheapest. 

INDIA.’61 Means superb food and accommodation at new 
low costs. The Federation of Hotels and Restaurants of India 
offer 5°,, concessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. Many more 
tourist bungalows and converted palaces are now available. 
In India the best food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 


INDIA ’61 Means big game hunting at new low costs. The 
Shikar Outfitters’ Association offer a 5°, concession on 
schedule rates. 


INDIA °61 Means front row seats for national festivals. 
All State Governments and cultural academies will co- 
operate to ensure this. 


ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the Indian Government Tourist Office, 


28 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 


4 GIS 6263 
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~The Right Steps... 


TO SOUND PLANT INVESTMENT 


The soundest capital investment in a new plant or refinery is one founded 
on sound engineering. For this-reason we strive for the highest levels of 
technical competerce. An important part of this effort is spent in analysing, 
correlating, and reco-ding the scientific data accumulated from our pilot 
plants, the commercial plants we have built, and from the scientific 
literature. : 

One result of this continuing programme is the Kellogg Technical Data 
Book . . . a major responsibility of our Design Data Group. A single 
volume of 437 pages in 1938, today it comprises several volumes with a 
total of more than 2,500 pages. Parts of the Data Book have been released 
for publication and are used throughout the world as standard engineering 
references. However, the full economic benefits of the total work are 
realised only in Kellogg-designed processes and plants. 


To obtain additional information on how Kellogg’s extensive 

experience can provide a sound foundation for your new 

plant investment, you are cordially invited to review 

with our engineers the various aspects of your own 

specific needs. i : 
enthalpy and 
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Kellogg International Corporation 


G2-72 CHILTERN STREET - BAKER STREET - LONDON W.1 
A subsidiary of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
Offices of other Kéllogg Companies are in 


Buenos Aires + Caracas - Dusseldorf - Paris * Toronto 
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IN THE FIELD OF 


INDUSTRIAL. EXPANSION 


MALTA .. 
IS magnetic 


Malta offers so many incentives to industrialists who seek expansion 


















* LOW COST FACTORIES ON * TEN YEAR EXEMPTION FROM 
SERVICED SITES INCOME TAX The 
* LOANS OF UP TO 334% AND * EXEMPTION FROM CUSTOMS sha 
GRANTS OF UP TO 334% (AND DUTY ON CAPITAL EQUIPMENT wit! 
IN SPECIAL CASES UP TO 50%) « CUSTOMS DRAWBACK ON rate 
OF FIXED CAPITAL ASSETS RAW MATERIALS AND pm 
* 100% ON TRANSFER OF COMPONENTS USED IN the 
EXISTING PLANT PRODUCTS FOR RE-EXPORT a4 
Malta’s tremendous attraction lies in its perfect location—the very heart of the ial 
rich markets of Europe and the Middle East, so easily accessible from the tom 
island's modern airport, new deep-water quay. Other benefits include a new nee 
power station and large labour force. rite 


Over twenty organisations have already taken advantage of this generous 


h . Wh ? iti 
ee y net yee For full details of business opportunities 


in Malta, send for the Official Brochure: 


MALTA means business 


The London Manager MALTA AIDS TO INDUSTRIES BOARD 
(Room 9) Malta House, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Trafalgar 4017 
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a world of chemistry 
to serve industry in Britain and Europe 


The Overseas Chemical Division of W.R. Grace & Co. 
shares its world-wide wealth of Chemical experience 


with industry in many ways, in many countries. Labo- ; 


ratories, Plants and Sales-Offices in eighteen countries 
are continuously developing, producing and marketing 
the new products and techniques which are the keys 
to industrial growth. Grace Chemicals match specific 
industrial requirements and are cus- 
tomer-tailored to particular production 
needs with the backing of long expe- 
rience in the field. Grace is one of the 


[GRACE_ 


W.R. GRACE & Co. 


world’s foremost. Chemical Companies. Its principal 
products include: films, plastic bags and pouches 
for the packaging of .food products, can sealing com- 
pounds, cap lining compounds, battery separators, 
high density polythene, synthetic. rubber and resins, 
polyvinyl acetate, plasticizers, syntletic catalysts, 
ammonia, ureas, fertilisers and agricultural ‘chemi- 
cals, sulphuric acid, silica gel and other 
desiccants, nuclear reactor materials, 
«jet engine lubricants; ultra highpurity 
silicon and other industrial chemicals. 


OVERSEAS CHEMICAL DIVISION 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. USA 


Dewey and Almy, London; Dewalco, Paris; Darex, Paris; Darex, Hamburg; Darex Italiana, Milan ; 


Dewey and Almy, Zurich; Darex, Vaduz; Dewey and Almy, Rotterdam ; Dewey and Almy, Copenhagen. 













From the instruments on the dashboard of every 
Leyland truck, come the figures that prove its 
performance. Logged, they reveal its capability for 
modern motorway speeds . . . the superb fuel 
economy of the Leyland engine... the astronomical 
mileages they achieve before overhaul. Figures, in 
fact, which prove again and again Leyland’s un- 
equalled record for reliability, economy and long 
life—essentials which count most in road transport 
run on a tight budget. 


At Leyland, every day, we receive reports from 
truck owners in all parts of the world. Owners, who, 
having bought Leylands on their magnificent record, 
find actual performance even more astounding. 


Leyland Motors Ltd., Leyland, Lancs. 
Albion Motors Ltd., Scotstoun, Glasgow. 


Scammell Lorries Ltd., Watford, Herts. 


Sales Division: 


Berkeley Square House, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
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Reports such as these: 


“After logging 960,000 miles, our Leyland Octopus—still in 
practically original condition—has been part-exchanged for a 
new model,”’ G. A. Day Ltd., Portsmouth. 


“One of our shop foremen calls the Albion Chieftains ‘the best 
trucks in our fleet.’ Carrying 8,000-10,000 lb. payloads they 
are delivering 11-12 miles to the U.S. Gallon.” 

Yale Express System Inc., U.S.A. 


“Our 9-year Leyland Comet completed 480,000 miles with only 
rings, exhaust valves and main bearing shells renewed.” 
T. A. Jervis Ltd., Salop. 


This is a sample of the impressive weight of evidence 
which proves that Leyland trucks count most in road transport. 
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The superb new Asahi PENTAX S-3 single-lens reflex camera—classic in 

design and meticulously constructed—has a host of exciting new features is part of the constant business of helping 
that give complete control over every picture situation: Ultra fast Auto- industry make better use of... 

fakumar 55mm f/1.8 lens; fully automatic diaphragm automatically 


stops down to your preselected aperture, then opens fully after exposure: a 7 
brilliant pentaprism viewfinder with exclusive micro-focus; depth of field , ) 
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The collective experience of our development and 


This is a camera to use and enjoy and treasure for a lifetime of photographic research staff is made available to you through our 
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satisfaction. This is the new Asahi PENTAX S-3—the greatest camera 
wide range of publications and a free consultation service. 


Value in the world today. 
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Does your head go into a tail spin at the 
sight of insurance forms? Do you get covered in 
confusion when you're trying to get covered 
against risks? You should know about The Northern. 
They'll insure you against practically anything and 
ensure that you don’t get bewildered in the 

process. You'll find them so friendly and helpful. 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON: ABERDEEN: 
| 1 Union Terrace 


1 Moorgate, 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £115,000,000 


FIRE - JIFE - MARINE + ACCIDENT - MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS 
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Fit to Surviver 


fall-out from its economic fumbling ; there is no present option. It is 

not whether Mr Selwyn Lloyd is going to go on surviving personally ; he 
at any rate seems to be determined to stand as firm as he can. The question is 
whether the steadily wealthier Britain which is the promise of every politician 
from the Prime Minister downwards, and the premise of every citizen’s rising 
expectations, is going to be able to survive mid-twentieth-century competition, 
in the common market or out. 

Mr Macmillan, as usual, has the words for it: ‘ Britain cannot keep her present 
prosperity—let alone rise to higher levels—unless she can meet the growing 
competition in world markets.” Have he and his colleagues also the will and 
the wit for it ? That, and not any league table of particular Tory ministers’ ups 
and downs, is the question-mark left by the latest faltering over the pay pause. 
It is the oldest question-mark in this country’s postwar politics and economics. 
Every government of whatever colour since 1945 has had to confess the self- 
strangling process by which, when incomes grow more than output grows, the 
growth in output has to be stopped, because of the drag of home demand and 
higher costs on exports and the down-draught on the balance of payments and 
the worth of the pound. All the relevant evidence is that output, exports and 
real earnings have gone ahead together only during the brief spells without infla- 
tion, whether by the pull of too high demand or the push of too high wage costs. 
Yet no government has had the guts or guile to turn these fleeting and almost 
accidental proofs of the way to progress into a policy for growth ; and the trade 
unions have gone on chasing the will o’ the wisp of the biggest money wages that 
Can be got in the soft economy from un-taut industries and escalated awards to 
public bodies. 

The first responsibility is the Government’s, not the trade unions’: a 
responsibility not to run the economy but to create the conditions, to furnish the 
incentives, for its competitive growth, It is over ten years now since the Tories 
came back to power, and not far short of five since Mr Macmillan took over. 
Always until now they have broken their teeth on this economic test ; and 
whether they win again at the next election or not, this may be their last chance 
to show that Tory freedom, or indeed Tory planning, works. This time, Mr 
Lloyd said it was going to be different—as other Chancellors have said before. 
In July, with the pound again in danger, he had to reinforce his austere budget 
balancing of April by more taxes on consumption and severer credit controls. 
That was first aid, and familiar. What of the cure ? To stop the old chronic 
apoplexy of inflationary pay rises he called for the famous pause. He promised 
a new look at the forward budgeting of public investment and the control of 
public expenditure. And, just a decade after the election of 1951 when plan- 
ning was the dirtiest word, he began to talk of new ways of planning for balanced 
growth, with targets set in proper relation for output, exports and incomes, First 
the pause, then the plan. 

Is it all going to run into the sand again ? That is the nagging fear now. 
A pay pause is not a policy. To freeze rewards is no recipe-for growth. But, 
until there is a policy which puts the incentives for paying higher incomes, and 
the disincentives for not paying them, where these ought to be, the pause is its 
indispensable prelude, even at the necessity of facing strikes to enforce it. 


"Tatoo t question is not whether the Government will survive the political 
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Yet the signs are, for all this week’s fresh assurances, that the 
pause may not be held, when a real crunch comes in a key 
industry ; and there is no real proof yet of the programme 
for competitive earning that alone should take its place. If 
Mr Lloyd’s National Economic Development Council does 
come into being, it looks like being yet one more instrument 
for industrial self-government by unathletic compromise. 
Nothing positive at all has yet emerged from the pause for 
thought and action, which the pay pause surely was: no token 
of any real change in the fondness for bolstering and protecting 
uneconomic activities, but rather the reverse ; no weakening 
in protectionist habits yet to match the undoubted eagerness 
to enter the common market, with tariffs boldly down, in 
1963; no schemes of practical imagination either to speed the 
movement of workers from unprofitable to profitable tasks 
or, within the world rules, to help forward British exports. 
Hunt the scapegoat is a fascinating game, but not much 
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help. No doubt Mr Lloyd doggedly desires to have a policy 
if he can find one. The fear is that the collectivity of ministers, 
like the collectivity of trade unionists, or indeed the collectivity 
of any national group, is still too soft-centred to face the chal- 
lenge end-on, and without self-deception. If so, the implica- 
tion has to be faced. It is as Mr Macmillan put it: not just 
devaluation (the naughty word that Mr Lloyd used to the 
Trades Union Congress on Tuesday) but national decline. 
Whether he and his colleagues are fit to survive will be decided 
by the electors in two years’ time. Whether Britain is fit to 
survive, in the station to which God is still believed to have 
called it, is being decided all the time. On the answer depends 
Britain’s place in Europe and the Commonwealth (which is 
discussed in the articles that follow), in the Atlantic community 
(to which President Kennedy is giving fresh significance in his 
face-lift for American trade policy) and in the world at large. 
Survival begins at home. 


EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELD 


Design Revealed 


“In saying that we wish to join the EEC we mean 
that we desire to become full, wholehearted and active 
members of the European Community in its widest sense 
and to go forward with you in the building of the new 
Europe.” 


cascaded through the leak, emerges as one of the 

most important in British history. Although some 
people have been blasé enough to pretend that there is nothing 
new in it, this is really the carefully thought-out design for 
Britain’s whole approach to Europe. Does it show the Govern- 
ment looking boldly enough ahead, or too timorously over its 
shoulder ? 


In all matters that concern Britain’s own manufacturing 
and trading, the answer is that boldness has won; in this 
part of the speech the conversion to brave perspicacity seems 
to be complete. Britain “accepts without qualification the 
objectives laid down in Articles 2 and 3 of the Treaty of Rome, 
including the elimination of internal tariffs, a common customs 
tariff, a common commercial policy... .” It “accepts the 
structure of the present EEC tariff as the basis of the common 
tariff of the enlarged community,” except that (to compensate 
other countries in Gatt for the enlargement of discriminatory 
trade in Europe) we rightly support “ making a linear cut in 
the common tariff as it stands today . . . of the order of 20 per 
cent.” Moreover Mr Heath told the common market ministers 
that Britain is 


M’ HEATH’s speech of October roth, now that it has 


“ ready, once we enter the Community, to make, in a single 
operation, the same cuts in tariffs on trade between member 
states as you will have yourself made by that date. In 
addition, we are prepared to move our ‘ most favoured 
nation’ tariffs towards the new common tariff by a step 
equivalent to that which you have already taken. 
would be a considerable leap forward... . 


This 


33 


It would be a considerable leap 
forward indeed. It implies that at 
about the end of next year many 
of the tariffs that protect British 
industry are liable to be cut, in one 
single and abrupt operation, by 
something over 50 per cent. | 

It also now seems unlikely, after 
reading this speech, that British 
farmers will be allowed to block 
the way into the common market. 
Beneath a mountain of tactful poli- 
tician’s phrases, Mr Heath’s most 
specific suggestion and request here 
was merely that “the transitional 
arrangements’ before Britain is 
fully integrated into Europe’s pro- 
posed agricultural policy might 
“where necessary, continue for a 
period of between 12 and 15 years 
from when we joined.” Such treaty 
provisions delaying the obligation of integration for 12 or 15 
years never really mean very much. If continental Europe’s 
common agricultural policy prospers, Britain will want to be 
integrated into it long before 15 years ; if it does not prosper 
Europe’s common agricultural policy will itself be changed 
long before then—or become nugatory. 





Mr Heath, explaining 


Perhaps inevitably, in present political circumstances, it 
is the Commonwealth part of Mr Heath’s speech that is 
the least felicitous and the least dynamic ; it is infelicitous 
and undynamic because it is so loyal. Mr Heath began here 
with the obvious debating point: special arrangements have 
been made in EEC for that proportion (more than 20 pet 
cent) of France’s imports that comes from territories once 
associated with her, so special arrangements for the 36 pet 
cent of Britain’s imports that come from the Commonwealth 
would not be without precedent. The nature of the precedent 
is that “for some countries—Morocco and Tunisia, fot 
example—the problem was solved by maintaining . . . thet 
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dlicy right of access to the market of the country with which they 
ters, were associated. ... Others who became associated overseas 
vity countries or territories [i.e., associated with the Treaty of 
hal- Rome itself] gained a preferential position for their products 
lica- jn the common market as a whole.” 


just 
the 
line, NDOUBTEDLY, the best solution for the underdeveloped 
ided Commonwealth countries—broadly, all of them from 


it to § India down—would be to seek preferences in all Europe by 
have § becoming “ associated ” territories under Part 4 of the Treaty 
ends of Rome. But Europe probably would not accept the biggest 
ch is Hof them (like India), and some of the Commonwealth Asians 
nity and Africans may refuse to apply because of political mis- 
n his §conceptions about what “associated” status means. So 
arge. [Britain’s “alternative approach ” is rightly to ask that their 

tropical agricultural products—such as Ghana’s cocoa, India’s 

and Ceylon’s tea—should be exempted from tariffs either (and 

preferably) for all exports of these commodities into all 
Europe, or else (as a second best) at least for these countries’ 
exports of these particular commodities into Britain. Mr Heath 
was slightly less specific about his proposals for manufactured 
exports from these underdeveloped countries—a problem 
which he suggested particularly concerns the Asian Common- 
wealth countries and Hong Kong, but which will concern 
all of the others in time. But he told the common market 
ministers “ you will probably agree that it would not be in the 
general interest that the United Kingdom should erect fresh 
tariff barriers to cut back such trade.” 

Probably, these problems of the underdeveloped Common- 
wealth countries will be solved in time. Mr Heath implicitly 
recognised that Britain cannot hope to put up the same fight 
for manufactured exports from the developed countries of 
the Commonwealth. This will annoy Canada, whose fully 
manufactured exports to Britain account for less than 5 per 
cent of its total export trade, and which sends to Britain less 
than 20 per cent of its exports in all. But these figures frankly 
do not give Canada the right—though it is utilising the occa- 
sion—to make its voice quite so loudly heard in these negotia- 
tions as, say, Australia and India (about 30 per cent of whose 
total exports go to Britain), Nigeria and New Zealand (between 
§o and 60 per cent), or some of the remaining colonies (at the 
top of them, Mauritius still sends 82 per cent of its exports to 
Britain). Moreover, Britain is helping Canada (and some 
others) by asking that five important Commonwealth-produced 
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on raw materials—aluminium, wood pulp, newsprint, lead and 
cose unc—should not be subject to any tariff in Europe. 
onal There remains the one field in which Mr Heath’s speech 
may legitimately be criticised by pro-marketeers: the one 
. Bsubject on which one is still most fearful that the whole project 
ces,  Bcould fail. This is the question of exports of temperate food- 
that ‘8 Bstuffs—meat, wheat, dairy products—from the developed 
1citoUS Bcountries of the Commonwealth. Here Mr Heath sounded 
in here tigid. “Australia, New Zealand and Canada, in particular, 
$s hav Bhave vital interests in this field for which special arrangements 
~ a must be made.” ‘“‘ We shall no doubt have to consider a whole 


: range of possibilities, including duty-free, levy-free, or prefer- 
36 pet Bential quotas, market-sharing arrangements, and long-term 


we @ontracts.” His ruling principle was that the Commonwealth 
ce 7 producers concerned 
+ 3 i" “ should be given in the future the opportunity of outlets for 





their produce comparable to those that they now enjoy.” 
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In a changing world it is never possible to guarantee to a 
producer that he can be accorded for all time the same level 
of market opportunities as he happens to be enjoying now. 
It is this sentence that might perhaps have been phrased 
differently if Mr Heath’s speech had been intended for 
publication. Now that it is public, the danger exists that it 
might come to be regarded as a rigid commitment. In that 
case, it could prove to be an albatross, and an expensive one: 
either politically expensive, as ministers struggle later to 
explain to indignant Commonwealth governments why they 
have not quite managed to live up to it; or convulsively 
expensive, if the whole effort to get Britain into this new order 
in the world were to fail, because of bitter marginal argument 
about some small missing fraction out of the £300 million 
worth a year of British imports of meat, butter and wheat from 
the Commonwealth. This the future will show. Mr Heath’s 
speech is an enlightened document and marks a stage in 
British evolution ; surely it cannot be the intention to allow 
sO great a project to founder through final disagreement about 
such a relatively few million pounds’ worth of tar. 


This, then, is the basis of the British approach—the brief 
for the small team of British officials who last’ week started 
on the long, arduous business of detailed negotiation. Our 
correspondent in Brussels describes below the outcome of 
the first week’s—still exploratory and rudimentary—talks. 


Brussels: Work in Progress 


The opening stages, between officials, 
of the common market negotiations 
are reconstructed by our Brussels 
correspondent 


ETAILED negotiations between Britain and the common 
market opened on Wednesday, November 15th, in the Rue 
des Quatre Bras, Brussels. Sir Pierson Dixon led the proceedings 
for the British until Friday afternoon, November 17th, when he 
handed over to Mr Eric Roll and left to be available for Mr 
Macmillan’s meeting with General de Gaulle at Birch Grove. 
Herr Lahr, the west German state secretary for foreign affairs, was 
in the chair, and delegates were present from each country of the 
Six, together with officials of the European Commission. Indeed, 
it looks as if the commission, having gained, against French dis- 
approval, the right to speak freely during the negotiations, is now 
likely to play a major part, for the good reason that it naturally 
has a more global view of community affairs than any one of the 
six governments, as well as knowing by heart the Treaty of Rome, 
of which it is the official guardian. 


The six governments had made clear during the ministerial 
meeting their determination to approach each problem by way of 
the Rome treaty. The European Economic Community, they 
maintain, is after all primarily an economic union, and the principle 
of the common external tariff is fundamental to it. It follows that, 
whatever the multifarious claims of Commonwealth countries to 
be regarded as special cases, and however large, complex and inter- 
dependent Commonwealth problems may be, the rules of the treaty 
must not be allowed to become exceptions and the exception the 
rule. One wonders if in fact there is not a risk that the Six and 
the Commission may forget Professor -Hallstein’s much-quoted 
remark, “ We are not in business, we are in politics.” However, it 
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is probably too early to voice fears of the damage that narrowness 
of vision would do. 

The common external tariff was taken as the starting point when 
the negotiators gathered on the first morning. Sir Pierson Dixon 
confirmed Mr Heath’s statement that the British are prepared to 
accept in principle the common external tariff as it will stand 
after the Dillon negotiations which have just re-opened in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Six, it will be 
remembered, some time ago offered a 20 per cent across-the-board 
reduction, which began to be taken into account in tariff-fixing 
at the end of last year and would become definitive on January 1, 
1963, if the other Gatt members were prepared to make equivalent 
reductions. But the two highest-tariff countries of the ‘common 
market, France and Italy, are dissatisfied with present American 
offers, and it now seems unlikely that the Community will maintain 
the whole of this reduction. However, the six appeared glad to 
hear the British repeat their offer. 


The second item on Wednesday’s agenda concerned the altera- 
tions requested by Britain to the common external tariff for a 
number of items, including the five previously cited by Mr Heath: 
Aluminium, paper pulp and newsprint, lead and zinc. All these 
are basic industrial materials on which the United Kingdom tariff 
is either nil (as for the first three) or very low indeed (lead and 
zinc). However, several of these items are on the common market 
List G—that is, their tariffs were undetermined when the Rome 
treaty was drawn up, and were separately considered later. The tariff 
on aluminium, for example, was finally fixed at 10 per cent—too 
high for Britain’s liking, for a basic material. After some study 
of the British list it was decided to set up a special working party 
of the Six and the British to examine, from November 27th 
onward, the estimated import requirements, present trade links, 
and all other relevant factors concerning each product. A report 
is to be made by this working party to the senior officials when they 
meet on December 4th. 


oo morning, November 16th, began with a second 
co-ordination meeting of the six delegations and the commis- 
sion, after which the main work of the day was a study of manufac- 
tured goods from both the industrialised and “ developing ” 
countries of the Commonwealth. It was decided that the British 
delegation and the commission should together prepare a statistical 
analysis giving details of the output and exports of the industrialised 
countries, as well as a similar analysis of manufactured goods from 
“ developing ” countries—with some attention in the latter case 
to the growth factor. Subsequently, tropical products were con- 
sidered, and here also more data were felt to be necessary; a 
list is to be prepared in detail, by country and by product. 

The discussions on November 17th were taken up by a wide 
review of Commonwealth questions, in which Britain presented 
to the Six a complete list of Commonwealth countries with their 
trade figures. But here again more details were felt to be needed, 
not only in view of the different nomenclatures in use by the 
Commonwealth countries and the EEC, but also because of the 
complexity of Commonwealth trade. It was agreed that the statis- 
ticians should be given a week to prepare the facts, broken down 
into suitable sub-headings. During this Friday the possible 
eligibility for some form of association of an unspecified number of 
Commonwealth countries was touched upon, but it was felt this 
big question was best postponed until the next round of data- 
gathering was completed. 

The delegations have not met during the present week, but the 
various working parties have been going ahead and are to present 
their reports to the senior officials on Monday, in preparation 
for the ministerial meeting on December 8th and 9th. So far, 
then, the talks have been fairly quiet and exploratory, with very 
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little to show for them. The teams worked in privacy, undisturbed 
by the reports of the leaking of the Paris speech that had the 
British Press on tenterhooks. By all accounts the atmosphere 
was good. The Six, the commission and the British were getting 
to know each other in the corridors as well as in the conference 
rooms. This is pleasant news: rubbing shoulders frequently wil 
probably gradually foster the necessary familiarity of each with 
the way the others’ minds work, as it has done for the Six them. 
selves. It is not without importance that the Six, in spite of 
their frequent differences, have evolved together a common style 
of approach to problems and a common style of presenting their 
case which may not yet be fully shared by the British. Do the 
latter, one wonders, strike an unfamiliar note ? In any case both 
teams seem to be impressed, as they take each other’s measure, 
by the quality of the other side. Undoubtedly they will make 
a strong force if they ever sit on the same side of the table. 


Consulting Room 


Commonwealth consultation, a necessary 
habit, cannot be an unbreakable one 


RITISH governments do not like to put it all on paper, as other 

European governments do. When matters must be put in 
writing, the British usually prefer the general to the specific. 
No one has stronger reason to cherish this ingrained British habit 
than the Lord Privy Seal, Mr Edward Heath. He has to talk to 
six European governments and the European Commission, on a 
project that involves the largest interests of Britain. At the same 
time he has to plead the interests of seven other European govern- 
ments, twelve independent Commonwealth governments, and 3 
dozen British dependencies. He and his fellow negotiators must 
have freedom to be flexible ; they cannot accept the plea of any 
Commonwealth country, under the guise of “consultation,” to 
have, in effect, a voice with a veto in what is said and written. 
And the more published documents there are, the less freedom 
they will have. 

There is nothing of perfidious Albion about this. Flexibility is 
not always a euphemism for hypocrisy. Most negotiators know 
that adopting a rigid stance at the beginning of difficult discussions 
is one of the best ways of ensuring a breakdown at the end. In 
the common market talks New Zealand, for example, has a right 
to know the lines along which Britain will work to protect sales 
of New Zealand butter ; but, unless there is very close understand- 
ing between the two governments, a circulation of the precise texts 
of all the relevant documents would make Mr Heath’s task more 
difficult—and not advance New Zealand’s cause. It would make 
it possible for New Zealanders to complain if the final arrange- 
ments did not conform to the exact words of the original pro- 
posals ; and, if he had reason to fear such complaints, Mr Heath 
might be in a worse position to look after New Zealand’s interests 
(by bargaining for the best the Six will give) than if he had freedom 
of movement. This contingency can be multiplied many times. 

It was to establish the precedent of not telling all, and not 
actually to hide anything, that Mr Heath’s opening speech to the 
common market ministers in Paris on October roth was no 
circulated in full to Commonwealth and Efta governments. Whet 
others (including perhaps the Canadians) were seen to have 
winkled out copies for themselves, the right thing to do, as the 
British Government saw, was to publish it ; and this was dont 
on Wednesday. The difficulty is that it is almost impossible to keep 
secrets as big as this, especially when so many people are po 
sessed of them. The danger now is that Mr Heath and hi 
negotiators may in future feel the need to be as circumspect whe! 
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they speak to the Six in private as they would if they were speaking 
anywhere else in public. 

This would not make things any easier. Britain, as suitor in 
the negotiations, is wooing governments used to thinking in careful 
clauses, paragraphs, sections and sub-sections. To meet the 
Europeans, it must spell things out in finer detail than it would, 
perhaps, like. To meet the Commonwealth, it must consult the 
affected countries when their interests come on the agenda ; if 
leakages occur again, it may become necessary to abandon attempts 
to talk to the Commonwealth countries in summaries. This would 
be a pity. 


NOTHER kind of pressure for giving exact words to the 

Commonwealth flows from the belief that consultation is an 
absolute Commonwealth law. The Prime Minister of Malaya, 
for example, last week cited “ Commonwealth consultation ” as 
one of the major means of control his government would have over 
the Singapore base, if Malaya and Singapore join in a Malaysia 
federation. The written agreement between Tunku Abdul Rahman 
and the British Government provides for less control over the 
Singapore base than the Tunku is telling Malayans he has. But 
to him, “* consultation ” fills the gap. 

In the same way, Mr Gaitskell attacked the government last 
week for not consulting fully with the Prime Minister of the West 
Indies, Sir Grantley Adams, over the Immigration Bill. Mr 
Gaitskell had a point : the Government clumsily rushed the bill 





The Tunku and Mr Sandys, consulting 


into Parliament before there was time for proper consultation. It 
was bad to tell Sir Grantley the Government’s intentions, to 
carry them out almost immediately afterwards and then (as Mr 
Macmillan did) to call this consultation. But there is no absolute 
law, pace Mr Fleming, that the Commonwealth must be consulted 
at all, 

The practice is that, on many everyday issues, the Common- 
wealth governments are informed (rather than consulted) in more 
intimate detail about British and world affairs than non-Common- 
wealth governments are. In 1960, more than 40,000 telegrams 
left Downing Street (the Commonwealth Relations Office) for 
Commonwealth governments ; about 18,000 telegrams came the 
other way. This is an ad hoc process. On some matters of very 
wide interest—Berlin and disarmament, say—all Commonwealth 
governments get much the same telegram ; on others the informa- 
tion is given only to those specifically interested. In many 
instances, “ consultation” means no more than an exchange of 
ideas ; in some (as, wrongly, with the central African federation) 
it is stretched to mean “ negotiation ”. 

But much information is given to non-Commonwealth countries 
that the Commonwealth does not get. Nato, Washington, the 
European Free Trade Association, are all consulted by Britain 
about matters that some, or all, of the Commonwealth countries 
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are not told about. Nevertheless, the consultation that does go on 
is, in the words of the present Commonwealth Relations secretary, 
the “ very lifeblood ” of the Commonwealth ; and it is reproduced 
among many less official and unofficial bodies. It does, sometimes, 
influence thinking on both sides. More often it merely keeps 
tempers. This, however, is a function of the Commonwealth and 
the basis of its value as a bridge between the European and the 
Afro-Asian worlds. 

All this said, it remains true that Commonwealth consultation 
stops at the point where it is against the interests of any sovereign 
country within the group to continue it. The government of 
Ghana did not inform Britain before it announced its “ union ” 
with Guinea and later with Mali. The British were less than 
frank with their friends at the time of the Suez intervention in 
1956. Consultation is invaluable ; it should be encouraged as 
much as possible ; but if it is made an unbreakable rule, it will 
break. This is true in the common market negotiations, in the 
opening phase of which the Government can justly claim that 
there has been more consultation than ever before. It remains 
true, however deeply the negotiations affect many Commonwealth 
countries. Responsible through its own Parliament to its own 
electorate, the British Government must, and presumably does, 
recognise that it is in Britain’s interest that the Commonwealth 
should be satisfied with Britain’s conduct. It need not, however, 
sacrifice Britain’s own ultimate interest to that end. It must make 
its own consulting room. 


Stile for the Six 


The Six have to agree about agriculture if the 
common market is to make further progress 


HILE the Six and the British circle round each other like 

wrestlers about to grapple, France and Germany, within 
the common market, are already locked in a fateful argument. 
At meetings of the ministers of the Six on November 30th and 
December 15th they have to decide whether to make a start on 
putting a common agricultural policy into practice at the end of 
the year, If they cannot get over this stile, the French have 
declared, a halt must be called to further progress in the common 
market as a whole. The whole momentum of the European 
movement is thus at stake. 

The indications are that the decision will be positive. In a 
speech in Strasbourg on November 20th Dr Erhard, the west 
German minister of economics, expressed the hope that the 
Council would manage to get over the remaining difficulties in 
the way of the new common farm policy. Since it is the Germans 
who have to make the sacrifices, by reducing grain prices and 
importing more French products, the speech was important. 
Indeed, this week’s meeting seems likely to be preoccupied more 
with softening the blow for Germany than with discussing whether 
the Commission’s proposals are to be accepted. 

The decision has perhaps deeper implications for German and 
French domestic politics than any since the common market was 
born. While 4 per cent of the British labour force is on the land, 
farm workers make up 20 per cent of the French labour force and 
15 per cent of the German. The unrest in the French countryside 
this summer rubbed home the urgency of the French quest for 
markets. President de Gaulle cannot afford a disaffected peasantry 
as well as the threat of another right-wing coup. For Dr Adenauer, 
who may yet have to administer some unpleasant foreign policy 
medicine to the Germans, it cannot be pleasant to have to force 
another dose down the throats of the staunch peasant supporters 
of the Christian Democratic Union. 
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West Germany, however, cannot indefinitely maintain the 
present high level of protection, which masks, in parts of the 
country, a minute scale of agricultural operation and an almost 
medieval organisation of holdings. Technical change and the 
steady drift from the land now make possible a revolution in farm 
methods throughout the common market which would bring the 
livestock farming of all Europe up to the standards of Denmark, 
Holland and New Zealand. But that revolution will only happen 
if the barriers come down and European livestock farming can be 
based on cheap feedstuffs. Thus French and Dutch exporters, 
pressing for the move on January Ist, are pushing in the same 
direction as the overseas Commonwealth. 


Kite over Gatt 


A KITE for a new world-wide farm deal was flown in Geneva 
on Tuesday by M. Baumgartner, the French finance minister. 
He suggested that the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
should call a conference in January of all the main producers of 
non-tropical farm products to work out new orderly arrangements 
for world markets. Subsidies (and with them dumping) should 
be abandoned as a method of supporting prices, and replaced by 
international agreements to maintain stable “ normal ” prices. The 
idea is now circulating among the common market governments, 
and may feature prominently in their response to the farm problems 
raised by Britain’s application to join the Six. Mr McEwan, 





DEFENCE PLANNING 


27. Because defence planning must match the changing intentions and 
capabilities of forces which may be opposed to us, there can be no finality 
about it. Deployment and balance must be continually re-examined. 


_ 28. Plans may also be radically affected by technological change. At this 
time of rapid scientific development, even advanced weapons are almpst-« 

to be superseded by something stillyyo-—~—— 

posi . ; OP 


S previous Reports on Defence have emphasised, the 
Government’s policy is to deter war, fulfil Britain’s 
obligations to its allies and itself, and promote general, 

controlled disarmament. The present defence policy was 
initiated in 1957 under a five-year programme. It is now 
time to take stock of it in a changing world. 


REGULAR FORCES 


2. Voluntary recruitment was estimated, five years ago, 
to be capable of sustaining all-regular forces (on six-year and 
nine-year engagements) in the following numbers: Royal 
Navy 88,000, Army 165,000-180,000, and RAF 135,000. It 
is now apparent that by January, 1963, when the last national 
serviceman was to have left, the navy and air force should 
be able to reach those targets, except in certain technical jobs. 
But in the army—despite the improved rate of recruiting 
and reduced wastage achieved since September, 1961—there 
looks like being a dangerous gap. The retention of 15,000- 
20,000 national servicemen will bridge that gap for the first 
six months of 1963, but thereafter there is still likely to be 
a serious shortage, not so much in combat troops as in both 
the skilled technical grades and the humdrum supply jobs 
(where social status is low in all armies). 


3. There are several possible methods of surmounting this 
difficulty. The first, which is still suggested in some quarters, 
is a return to general, compulsory two-year national service. 


Defence in the 
Next Five Years 
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Australia’s minister for trade, also evidently accepts the idea. It 
follows logically enough, after all, from a negotiation that throws 
into the melting-pot the interests of all the great agricultural ex- 
porters of the world—Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the 
United States. 

Whether good will come of it depends on how far the interests 
of consumers are allowed to determine price levels. There is a 
vast difference between “ normal” and profitable prices for wheat 
from the prairies and from Normandy. More immediate hope for 
the consumer was implicit in another move in Gatt this week. The 
current attempt to cut European and American tariffs by 20 per 
cent now looks near success, with only a few items, like cars and 
tobacco, still to be agreed. Mr George Ball, the newly promoted 
Under-Secretary of State, on Tuesday broached for the first time in 
an international meeting one of the bold new American ideas for 
further cuts. In future, he suggested, tariff cuts should be nego- 
tiated between America and Europe, not by individual items, but 
across the board. Evidently the American Administration is deter- 
mined to move rapidly from fine free trade words to action. 

It is good news that this proposal was well received, not only 
by the Europeans, but by Canada. When Mr Fleming saw Presi- 
dent de Gaulle in Paris earlier this month, the French president 
reportedly told him that Canada would be better occupied backing 
the new American plans for Atlantic unity than harrying the 
negotiations between Britain and the Six. That is also the view 
of Mr Lester Pearson, the leader of the Canadian opposition. How 
right it is. 


A layman’s draft of the 
Defence White Paper 

for 1962 that Mr Watkinson 
ought to be writing. 


This would be bad for the regular army’s prestige but, even 
more important, it would be thoroughly wasteful of the 
country’s manpower and resources: during national service 
some 100,000 men were ineffectively tied up at any one time 
either in training or being trained. A second method is 
selective service, under which the armed forces would call 
up for two years only those young men reaching military age 
whom they require for particular jobs. This is a flexible 
system ; it works not unreasonably in the forces of the United 
States ; and it is a solution to which the Government will 
resort if necessary. Its chief drawback is that the army would 
get a poor return in effective service from each individual 
draftee in proportion to the investment of its training resources. 


4. The Government is therefore going to give a third 
method—the maximum incentive to voluntary recruitment— 
a full trial for the next two years. In this period. it will be 
able to rely, if the present state of international tension persists, 
on its existing powers to call a sufficient number of trained 
reserves, together with the prospective “ Ever-Readies,”’ back 
to the colours whenever needed. The Government will pay 
attention to the movements of earnings among comparable 
tradesmen in civilian life, and it will make the necessary 
adjustments in service pay to keep the wastage from these 
short-supply categories to a minimum. But its chief effort 
will be devoted to an entirely new concept. It will seek to 
make the armed forces one of the main contributors to tech- 
nical education and training in the country as a whole. A 
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beginning has been made in this direction, but the present 
service Opportunities need dramatic extension and improve- 
ment. 







TECHNICAL TRAINING 


5. Technical training will be costly, but it will be a national 
investment in every sense. The terms open to a young man 
anxious to improve himself, but aware of the bottlenecks in 
existing Civilian training facilities, will cover five years from the 
age of 16-17. For the first 18 months he will be assured of 
a first-class full-time technical training, using facilities and 
civilian instruction equivalent to, or better than, technical 
college standard. In the ensuing six months he will complete 
his basic military training. There will then follow three years’ 
service, engaged in the specialty he wishes to pursue. Those 
technicians who show particular promise after that time will 
be encouraged to re-engage for further training up to CAT 
of university standard ; it will give them the opportunity of 
rising to commissioned rank if they stay in the services, and 
of being trained technologists when they return to civilian life. 


6. The advantages of this scheme are threefold. First, the 
forces will be able to employ their skilled men for a reasonable 
period and will be conscious of giving them something worth- 
while in return. Second, there is a reasonable prospect that 
aproportion of these trained men, even if they do not intend 



























Third, the majority that are bound to be snapped up by 
industry will still be contributing far more to the economy, 
and therefore to the defence of the country, than they. would 
otherwise be capable of: the army, in short, will be doing on 
a major scale what the larger and better firms are already 
prepared to do in supplying skilled labour to industry at large. 
Should selective service have to be resorted to for other reasons 
(Le, to raise the total army strength to 200,000-250,000 men), 
itis thoroughly desirable that this kind of educational oppor- 
tunity should be in being:and available, as an alternative, to all 
those liable for call-up. 


“INTEGRATION ” 


7. Even with this training scheme in being there will 
lemain a need to make the most efficient use of manpower, 
both skilled and unskilled, in supply, maintenance and base 
prea jobs in all the armed forces. Integration of the three 
etvices themselves, particularly of those units with combat 
duties, would be impracticable and unpopular. It would 
damage the esprit de corps on which efficiency and normal 
fecruitment depend. But in the infrastructure of the three 
ervices, in the jobs which tend to have little standing with 
the powers-that-be or the public, there is a case for a merging 
f resources, both to promote efficiency and to make up for 
tious scarcities that are likely to persist indefinitely (for 
example, doctors and dentists). The maximum effort will 
b% made to stop duplication in such matters as base hospital 
services, bakeries, long-distance transport, fuel supply and 
ommunications, 


8. Unless the armed forces can themselves achieve a proper 
ationalisation of these duties, most of all in overseas bases, 
he Government will have to consider seriously the formation 
bf a single, composite technical arm (the Royal Technical 
petvices) whose purpose, and consequent pay and status, 


to rise higher, will choose to stay in uniform after five years. ~ 
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would be to run this side of service life on the best standards 
of the civilian economy. The difficulties, particularly in the 
allocation. of signallers and electronics experts in warships or 
ground combat units, are recognised, but the opportunities for 
reorganisation throughout the lengthy “ tail” of the modern 
armed forces are equally apparent. 


DEPLOYMENT 


9. Hitherto 85 per cent of British naval strength—the 
most mobile arm—has been earmarked for Nato service ; and 
50 per cent of the army—the least mobile—has been assigned . 
to distant and scattered areas outside the Nato command. 
Nato strategy now calls for bigger conventional ground forces 
in central Europe. This call has come at a time when Rhine 
Army is finding it difficult to keep up to its nominal strength 
of 55,000 men. The Government accepts that it must main- 


_ tain, and if need be in the long run increase, this commitment 


in keeping with Britain’s role as a European power. But for 
financial reasons Britain cannot be expected to station on the 
continent anything like as large a force in numbers or reserves 
as the west Germans do. The British contribution must 
therefore be qualitative, chiefly in armoured formations and 
tactical air support. 


10. The rundown in Britain’s overseas garrisons has pro- 
ceeded apace in recent years. There are still small savings 
to be made, but even in Hong Kong (10,000 men) it is difficult 
to do more at present because most of the troops are still 
required for internal security. The Government, however, 
intends to close the following military base establishments in 
the next five years, subject to the international situation: 
Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Malta and either Cyprus or Libya. 
The Kenya base will be closed before then, for political 
reasons. Singapore, too, will have a more restricted role in 
keeping with the new agreement with Malaya ; here the chief 
strategic effort will be transferred to Darwin or Fremantle. 


11. Steps will be instituted, where necessary, to recruit 
local security forces in order to allow as many British fighting 
forces as possible to be deployed in other theatres, particularly 
Europe. An essential corollary to these changes is the pro- 
vision of more air-naval and marine commando forces capable 
of sustaining the policeman’s beat in the Mediterranean and 
east of Suez, using Nat® Cento and Seato bases. Recruiting 
for the marines (normally very satisfactory) will be increased 
for this purpose. The change-over will be gradual within the 
five-year period. 

12. The existing British contribution to the strategic 
nuclear deterrent will be maintained as long as the V-bombers 
are a credible force. Thereafter the British nuclear role 
will be chiefly tactical, and no specifically strategic means of 
delivery will be developed. Little financial saving would 
accrue from scrapping the independent strategic deterrent at 
this stage: but a vast potential financial burden for the future 
will be avoided by this decision not to “keep up with the 
Joneses ” in perpetually modernising it. 

The Government will continue to co-operate with the 
Commonwealth, encourage interdependence with our other 
allies, pay attention to the rising power of China and keep a 
close watch on all defence expenditure (especially any that 
seems to be being proposed on “ prestige,” rather than hard, 
practical grounds). 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





THE ECONOMY 


Adamant Indecisiveness 


OTH the Prime Minister and the Chan- 
B cellor have made speeches about the 
pay pause this week, but both have confined 
themselves to virtually useless generalities. 
Neither has given any indication of what he 
would regard as an intolerably inflationary 
settlement in any specific nationalised in- 
dustry: whether he thinks that there should 
be no wage increase on the railways this 
year, or whether a rise of 2 per cent would 
seem all right, or what. On television the 
Chancellor even refused to say whether an 
inflationary settlement: on the railways 
would do more harm to the country than a 
strike there (“that is -a hypothetical ques- 
tion”). The buck and the can for the main 
current task-in the management of the 
economy are thereby being passed to Dr 
Beeching, Lord Robens in the Coal Board, 
Mr Valentine at London Transport, and 
other nationalised industrialists.. Sooner or 
later one of these gentlemen is quite likely to 
grant an inflationary settlement;.and all that 
the Government will be able to do then is to 
issue an ex-post rebuke to him. It is extra- 
ordinary that the lesson of the electricity 
debacle has not been learned: by not pub- 
licly stating their own advance views of what 
should be the rough, but right quantita- 
tive, guiding light for wage rises (if any) 
in each nationalised industry, the Prime 
Minister and Chancellor show a political 
pusillinamity that could cost the economy 
dear. 

Meanwhile representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress have called on the Chan- 
cellor again to explain that they will find it 
difficult to co-operate in any national econo- 
mic planning—unless national econémic 
planning in their own field (which they call 
“interference with constitutional bargaining 
machinery”) promptly stops. Without ap- 
parently realising that there was anything 
bizarre in this conversation, the —TUC 
announced that the Chancellor had agreed 
to consider what they had said. Presumably 
he will not consider it for very long, and 
will now at last have to go ahead and set up 
the “ office ” of salaried technocrats for his 
planning council, while leaving the nominal 
top council itself (the body that was to be 
composed of leading industrialists and trade 
unionists) either in abeyance or without 
TUC representatives for the time being. 
This would follow the French example: the 
French commissariat du plan worked 
successfully because the conseil supérieur 
(of top trade unionists and employers), 
which was nominally senior to the salaried 
technocrats, held virtually no meetings at 
all during its first fifteen years. 





AMERICA AND RUSSIA 





Scoop 


HAT one-time newspaperman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, gave readers 
of Izvestia their three kopecks’ worth on 
Tuesday evening. One’s immediate reaction 
on reading the transcript of Mr Alexei 
Adzhubei’s interview with the President is 
a feeling of relief that the White House is 
occupied by a man imaginative enough to 
know what worries his audience, and intel- 
ligent enough to put complicated thoughts 
into simple words. . 

Mr Kennedy’s statement of the western 
point of view on general and complete dis- 
armament (“ you have to inspect not only 
those weapons which have been destroyed 
but also those weapons that remain”) must 
have seemed as freshly reasonable to many 
of Izvestia’s 44 million readers as his 
views on self-determination (“if the people 


of any country choose to follow a communist ' 


system in a free election . . . the United 
States would accept that”); the more so 
since unfamiliarity with western ideas may 
well breed respect in newly enlightened 
Russian minds. The President’s readers may 
thus have been in a receptive mood when 
they came to his acceunt of the West’s basic 
interests in west Berlin—to keep a small 
garrison there and to have, “for instance,” 
an international administration on the auto- 
bahn. 

Neither of Mr Kennedy’s predecessors 
since the war, one suspects, could have 
matched the skill with which he has pre- 
sented the western case to a Russian audi- 
ence. But the President’s words also have 
a meaning for listeners nearer home. 
General de Gaulle, who apparently declined 
to budge from his unwillingness to negotiate 
about Berlin when he talked to Mr Macmil- 
lan at Birch Grove last weekend, will have 
noted that Mr Kennedy wants negotiations 
to start “ quickly.” Dr Adenauer will have 
found even more to ponder on. The Presi- 





Meeting in Sussex 





dent said he recognised that there would tx 
two German states so long as Russia cop 
sidered this to be in its interest ; and kk 
added that if west Germany were to obtai 
control of nuclear weapons, he would shar 


the Russians’ concern. This goes some wa 


towards satisfying the Russians’ desire i 
have the existence of east Germany recog 
nised and to limit German rearmament. In 
deed, it goes just about as far as 
Kennedy’s relations with Dr Adenauer wi 
allow him to go at the moment. By gent 
hinting what he cannot say openly—that hy 
appreciates the fears about Germany whid 
lie somewhere near the heart of Russia 
recent policy in central Europe—Mr Ken 
nedy may have eased the coming of nego 
tiations on Berlin. 


FRANCE 


Eyes Front 


O* November 23rd, the day before | 
came to England to talk to Mr Ma 
millan, General de Gaulle confronted ecigh 
generals and admirals, and more than 2,50 
lesser officers and NCOs, at Strasbourg. Hi 
carefully chose to address them on the anni 
versary of the city’s liberation by Fre 
French forces in 1944. His purpose waj 
by reminding his listeners of past milit 
glories, to recall the armed forces to thet 
prime duty, that of obedience to the stat 
He condemned those with “a limited com 
ception” who presumed to oppose th 
policy of self-determination and indepe 
dence for Algeria which was “ arrived atl 
the head of the state, adopted by the gover 
ment, approved by parliament and ratific 
by the French people.” To detach the arm 
from its preoccupation with Algeria, | 
offered it a future in which, armed wi 






























Meeting in Strasbourg 
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nuclear weapons so long as other countries 
possessed them, it could concentrate on the 
defence of France itself. It was a clear lead, 
for those who chose to follow it. 

It was not merely General de Gaulle’s 
wish to stop the army interfering with his 
Algerian policies that prompted him to make 
this speech. He wants France to recover its 
stature as an independent, though not 
friendless, great power ; for this purpose a 
strong and united French army is essential. 
Whether General de Gaulle will get such 
an army is another matter. There seems to 
have been a general feeling that he said noth- 
ing new. This is, in a sense, true ; but it is 
also true that General de Gaulle has never 
before dared to recall the army to its proper 
duty quite so boldly. It is to be hoped 
he will not regret it. When he last made a 
speech like this, in April, the result was 
the abortive rising led by General Challe. 
This time there are unlikely to be such 
immediately dramatic consequences. The 
Organisation de l’Armée Secréte is probably 
waiting for a deed (such as an agreement 
between the French government and the 
Algerian nationalists) rather than words 
before it makes its next attempt at a coup 
d’état. 


BERLIN 


Deadline 


i put forward by the east German 
government have a way of being looked 
at less for their content than for the motives 
deemed to lie behind them. Those pre- 
occupied with Herr Ulbricht’s undoubted 
wish to see communism spread to other 
parts of Germany see his ideas as an ex- 
pression of this purpose. Those of a more 
cheerful disposition ask whether they betray 
signs that Moscow is reining him in. Thus 
it has been possible for Herr Ulbricht’s 
ideas on the Berlin question, aired last week 
at the central committee of the Socialist 
Unity party, and since published in Neues 
Deutschland, ‘to be interpreted both as a 
new assault upon the West and'as a new 
display of flexibility. 

In fact the proposals show little change 
from positions taken by Herr Ulbricht in 
the past. East Germany is willing to 
negotiate “guarantees” for west Berlin. 
Western states should haye a “right of 
access to west Berlin”; but it must be 
negotiated with the sovere:gn east German 
government. Taking up themes discussed at 
the Geneva conference of foreign ministers 
In 1959, Herr Ulbricht demanded the 
gradual reduction of western troops in west 
Berlin “while taking into account certain 
western prestige interests,” and an end to 
‘sabotage and disruptive activities launched 
from west Berlin.” 

There is obviously still quite a gulf 
between Herr Ulbricht and President de 
Gaulle, but it may not be unbridgeable. 
Another remark provides interesting evi- 
dence of the need for speed in getting nego- 
tations going... Defending, no doubt with 
some discomfort, Moscow’s postponement 
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of the peace treaty with east Germany, Herr 
Ulbricht explained that the western powers 
had realised that negotiations must be 
undertaken now. They were, in other 
words, to be given a period of grace. 

How such an opportunity could be lost 
was implied, quite unconsciously, in a his- 
torical aside. Turning Mr Khrushchev’s 
attack on the anti-party group in Russia to 
good account, Herr Ulbricht attacked the 
late Mr Beria for having wanted to withdraw 
Soviet backing from the east German 
state, and Mr Malenkov for having 
advocated “ surrender to imperialism.” The 
accusation shows the absurdity of Mr 
Khrushchev’s attempt to lump Mr Malenkov 
with Mr Molotov as a last-ditch opponent 
of peaceful coexistence. But it also provides 
forceful confirmation that in 1953, in the 
three months after Stalin’s death, the 
Russians were thinking of leaving Germany, 
in order to diminish the risk of conflict and 
to unload the liability which east Germany 
then was. The West, however, sat tight ; 
what may have been a chance was missed ; 
and the project was buried under the rubble 
of the Berlin rising and of Beria’s fall. Now, 
once again, the door to negotiations may not 
stay open long. 


FINLAND 


OR 


On Ice 


INLAND paid a price last weekend for 

being excused from the “ military con- 
sultations ” which Russia had demanded a 
month earlier ; but it was a price implicit 
in the course the Finns have followed since 
the war. The essence of the “ Paasikivi 
line,” laid down by the last president, is 
that the government of Finland must be 
acceptable to the Russians if the Finns are 
to keep their independence. The Russians 
regard the present president, Mr Kekkonen, 
as acceptable, but not the man who planned 
to run against him in next February’s elec- 
tion, Mr Olavi Honka. 

Dutifully, therefore, Mr Honka withdrew 
his candidacy on November 25th—the day 
after President Kekkonen’s talk to Mr 
Khrushchev in Siberia, and the very day on 
which Mr Khrushchev retracted the de- 
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mand for “ military consultations.” Mr 
Kekkonen also suggested that other poli- 
ticians unpopular with the Russians should 
retire from public life ; a suggestion that at 
least one of them, Mr Leskinen, a Social 
Democrat, has answered with a raspberry. 
In effect, Mr Khrushchev has put Fin- 
land on ice: Russo-Finnish relations will 
stay frozen in their present state (which is 
fairly satisfactory for Finland) if Finnish 
politics stay equally frozen. But there is 
almost certainly another condition. He 
may renew his pressure if events eisewhere 
in Europe—renewed tension over Berlin, 
for instance, or an extension of west 
Germany’s influence in Nato’s Baltic Com- 
mand—tempt him to show the West how 
painfully he can twist the Finns’ arms. 


LONDON’S GOVERNMENT 


Baronial Rule? 


i politicians the most contentious thing 
about Dr Hill’s new white paper on 
London’s government (Cmnd 1562) is that 
it accepts the Herbert commission’s main 
proposal for a Greater London Council: 
the present Labour-controlled LCC will dis- 
appear at an election in the autumn of 1964, 
and as the new GLC, which will include 
the suburbs, is more likely to be Tory- 
controlled, all political hell is breaking loose. 
But to students of good government, who 
have long been convinced of the wisdom 
of the Herbert recommendations, the most 
dubious thing about Cmnd 1562 is that 
it proposes to clip the new GLC’s powers. 
The two big changes it proposes in the 
Herbert scheme both serve to increase the 
rights and status of individual London 
boroughs against the GLC. First, the future 
merged boroughs are to be larger (minimum 
population 200,000) and fewer than the 
commission proposed, and some of them 
may be “ substantially larger ” still. Second, 
these boroughs. are considered sizeable 
enough to take over full responsibility for 
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education, with the exception of the unde- 
fined “central area,” with a population of 
two million, where a single education 
authority will inherit the rump of the LCC’s 
kingdom. 

If the scheme is acceptable at all, this 
special central authority (which will have 
the additional political sop of being more 
likely to be Labour-controlled) is probably 
a good thing. It looks as if the idea is to 
set up a joint educational board for the cen- 
tral boroughs ; if so, the door will be half- 
opened to large ad hoc educational authori- 
ties in other parts of the country (which 
could be very useful). But the claims of 
the GLC to exercise a general surveillance 
in education (e.g. on school-building, pro- 
moting parents’ freedom of choice, and 
teacher-training) both over this hybrid 
‘* central authority ” and over the peripheral 
boroughs should not have been ruled out. 

Considerable uncertainty also remains 
about precisely what powers the GLC will 
be given over such regional matters as 
general housing development, town and 
country planning, and traffic and highways. 
The GLC is to have full responsibility for 
overspill and will have a right of appeal 
to the Minister if its local development plans 
are vetoed by the borough concerned. This 
is very important, since densities are three 
or four times lower in the suburbs than in 
the centre and the GLC is the one body 
that can spot the opportunities for helping 
central Londor to rehouse its population. 
The white paper is suspiciously cagey on 
general planning. It says the Government 
has not reached “ final conclusions,” but its 
preference veers towards the boroughs 
except in major schemes where “ it may be 
necessary ” for the GLC to take over. All 
supporters of the Herbert report will regard 
this new plan for London as undoubtedly 
preferable to the existing confusion of 
powers: but some changes may still be 
needed in it to strengthen the GLC’s ability 
to function as an effective regicnal authority. 


POLITICAL ALLIANCES 


Lib-Lab? 


HE possibility of a Lib-Lab alliance to 
prevent the Tories establishing them- 
selves as a more or less permanent govern- 
ment is being increasingly canvassed both in 
private and in public. It may seem an 
odd time to canvas it. But the idea really 
could become a serious one on the other 
side of the next general election if—which 
_ at the moment is obviously very doubt- 
ful—Labour suffered a fourth successive 
defeat. Already, according to a recent 
public opinion poll, a majority of Labour 
voters in the country favour such an 
alliance, the Liberals are more or less 
equally divided, and most significantly Con- 
servative voters are overwhelmingly against, 
Common ground on policy between 
the present Liberal leaders and the 
Gaitskellites might not be terribly difficult 
to establish. 
stumbling block but the Gaitskellites are not 


Nationalisation would be a - 
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exactly rabid for it, and the Liberals since 
their last conference have committed them- 
selves to a policy of full economic planning. 
Disagreement over entry into the common 
market is not likely to survive Britain’s 
actual entry into it. Gaitskellites’ and 
most Grimondites could work out a common 
policy on housing, land and the social 
services without too much difficulty. On 
defence Mr Gaitskell (or was it Mr Brown?) 


has already stolen Mr Grimond’s clothes. ~ 


Any such agreement would be impossible, 
however, until the left-wing of the Labour 
party had been hived—or hived itself—off. 
But on the other side of the next election, 
if Labour loses it, that might not seem a 
disadvantage to Mr Gaitskell ; it might 
seem a positive attraction. 

Awkwardly, any pact could not take the 
form of a straight exchange by which an 
equal number of Labour and Liberal candi- 
dates stood down in each other’s favour. 
On the whole the Liberals would have to 
stand in as many constituencies as possible 
and Labour exercise a self-denying ordi- 
nance in withdrawing from some suburban 
and rural constituencies where Liberal 
chances of beating the Tories seem in 
any way to be good. There are only a 
handful of constituencies—if indeed there 
are any—where Liberal withdrawal would 
actually benefit the Labour candidate. In 
most places, at any rate at by-elections, 
any Liberal intervention draws votes from 
the Tories; and the withdrawal of a 
Liberal—even if Mr Grimond appealed for 
Liberal voters to go Labour—would pro- 
bably give the Tories those votes back. This 
could lead, some time in the next Parlia- 
ment, to a sort of informal pact: Labour 
might eventually stand aside informally in 
constituencies where the Liberals have 
established themselves as a second runner 
to the Tories. But a major obstacle is 
that a Liberal gain from Tory of twenty 
to thirty seats in this way would give 
the Liberals a real chance to challenge 
Labour as the principal opposition party. 
This is the hump which the Liberals must 
get over if they want to present themselves 
as a serious political party, and it is expect- 
ing a lot to ask Labour to help them do it. 


NASSERISM 


Know your Enemy... 


EACTIONARIES at home, rather than im- 

perialists abroad, are now the front 
line of the revolution’s enemies. This was 
one of the main points in a meandering but 
sensible speech by President Nasser on 
November 25th, when he attended the meet- 
ing of the body which is intended to develop 
into the United Arab Republic’s new 
pyramid of representative government. He 
traced the various stages of revolution and 
described, as if thinking aloud, how the long 
clash with western governments for his 
country’s political and economic independ- 
ence had given way to a domestic show- 
down between those who backed the social 
revolution and those who were now prepar- 
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ing to fight for their vested interests. Yet, 
the next day, the announcement of the arrest 
of four French officials for espionage flung 
the perfidy of imperialism once more on to 
the front pages of the Cairo press. 

France and Egypt have never mended the 
diplomatic relations that were broken in 
1956, but they agreed in 1958 that a mission 
should be set up in Cairo to look after 
French financial and cultural interests. It 
was understood by the French government, 
but not apparently by Cairo, that the mem- 
bers of the mission should have diplomatic 
immunity ; its head, M. André Mattei, has 
the rank of counsellor in the French foreign 
service. All four members of the mission 
were arrested a week ago on charges of relay- 
ing information to Paris,.operating a spy 
network, publishing subversive pamphlets 
and smuggling money out of the country. 
One of the diplomats is also alleged to have 
confessed to more sensational, and _ less 
probable, malpractices including a plot to 
assassinate President Nasser. Subsequently, 
several other people, including three more 
French nationals, a former Egyptian am- 
bassador to Paris and the Egyptian editor 
of an English-language periodical, have 
been arrested as part of the same case. 

In the weeks that have followed Syria’s 
defection, conspiracy is breathed in with the 
very air of Cairo. The incident underlines 
what an unsatisfactory substitute for diplo- 
matic relations a financial mission can be. 
But the sensationalism of the wholesale 
arrest and, presumably, of the forthcoming 
trial, seems a sadly retrograde step from the 
target of social change towards which Presi- 
dent Nasser, amid all his very present 
dangers, is fumbling a way. 


... and your Friend 


NE of the clearest signs yet of President 

Nasser’s dwindling importance in the 
Arab world was General Qasim’s decision, 
on November 25th, to release from prison 
his former comrade, Colonel Aref. In the 
early days of the Iraqi revolution, Colonel 
Aref was General Qasim’s deputy and his 
closest colleague. But it soon turned out 
that the colonel was much keener than his 
leader on warm collaboration with the 
United Arab Republic ; when he refused 
the relative obscurity of an ambassadorship 
to Bonn, he was arrested on trumped-up 
charges in November, 1958, and sentenced 
to death a few months later. Earlier this 
year General Qasim released half a dozen 
old-school politicians, including Rashid ali 
Gailani ; now he has judged it safe to show 
clemency, too, to the leader of President 
Nasser’s Iraqi supporters. 


SYRIA 


New Times, Old Politics 


\ J ULNERABLE to criticism, and to sub- 
version, the Syrian Arab Republic is 
inclined to keep its troubles to itself. The 
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Right now success is on your mind. You have probably 
given little thought to assurance. But assurance /s part of the 
pattern of success. The Scottish Mutual have studied the 
assurance needs of young people. Their insight can be 
valuable to you. And the sooner you discover assurance, the 
cheaper it is. Ask your Scottish Mutual representative about 
our various policies. There is one tailored to your needs. 
Or write our nearest office. 
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You all know about oil-fired central heating. 
Lovely ambient heat as in the Bahamas. Clean 
as a clinic. Automatic, economic, idyllic. If 
you’re a little jealous of those who have it, 
don’t fret. Far, far more people will have oil 
heating in a few years’ time. 


Oil-fired’ central heating today is quicker 
and cheaper to install (or convert to) than 
it ever has been. There are small-bore pipes 
that slip through walls and tiptoe round your 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF 


Central heating takes wing 
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decorations. Trim little new boilers no bigger 
than washing machines. And fuel delivery that 
comes as promptly as a retriever. 


Every day more and more people are asking 
us for unbiased advice on the various oil systems. 
If they like what they hear, in an unbelievably 
short time they’re enjoying all the good things 
of oil-fired central heating — warmth unlimited, 
constant hot water, and a mild sense of 
superiority. So could you. 
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smooth speed with which the country has 
been swung into the elections it is holding 
this Friday (December Ist) is a tribute to 
the army’s determination and to the fact 
that Syrian politicians, though out of 
practice, have not lost their touch. During 
the last couple of weeks there have been 
ructions both in the army and in the pro- 
yisional government that might, if allowed 
to develop, have become serious. One sign 
of these disturbances was the arrest and 
dismissal of Colonel Haydar Kuzbari, 
another sign may have been the decision of 
his cousin, Dr Mamum Kuzbari, to resign as 
prime minister in order to campaign in the 
elections. Both events were played down ; 
possibly they can be interpreted as a modest 
but significant triumph for those who are 
trying to prevent Syria, released from the 
tight wire of Egyptian socialism, from re- 
bounding too violently to the right. 

Parliamentary candidates were only 
allowed a few days for campaigning and 
none of them may yet use the name of their 
patties. The resultant confusion would 
probably have been worse if Syria were a 
less tightly knit community. Syria has been 
over the Big Dipper since 1958, but its ups 
and downs will hardly have knocked away 
the bonds of family and friendship that 
usually determine who votes for whom. 
Thus, there will be familiar faces to be seen 
when the new parliament looks round for a 
president. Dr Shukri Kuwatly, Mr Khaled 
el Azm, Mr Nazim Kudsi, Dr Kuzbari 
himself: old names, but in an unnervingly 
new situation. 


MINICABS 


Will Intimidation Pay? 


7. was and is every reason to wel- 
come the appearance in London this 
year of small radio-controlled hire cars: 
they are cheap, convenient and reasonably 
eficient. All believers in worthwhile 
economic development in Britain should feel 
themselves to be on the side of these mini- 
cabs—against even the best arguments of 
the conventional taxi-drivers, most of whom 
belong either to the Transport and General 
Workers Union’s taxi -section or to the 
British Legion cabbies’ organisation. These 
bodies, and with them the vast majority of 
taxi drivers, have pointed out that the new 
minicabs are subject to far less stringent 
control by the police than the traditional 
cab. But they have failed to carry this true 
premise to its logical conclusion: that the 
police regulations should be revised, par- 
ticularly in order to permit the use as taxis 
of less anachronistic and cheaper vehicles. 
A more dangerous form of. opposition has 
come from a minority of louts among the 
laxi-drivers, who have done their best to 
make the minicab drivers’ life impossible by 
damaging their vehicles, hemming them in 
in traffic, and generally intimidating them 
and some of their customers. 

At the beginning of this week, the intimi- 
dators may have interpreted the changes at 
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the top at Welbeck Motors as a signal 
victory. This firm, although by no means 
the only one in the field, has been the leader 
and the chief propagandist for this econo- 
mic innovation ; the advertisements on its 
Dauphines have become one of LLondon’s 
eyesores. Mr Isaac Wolfson, its main 
financial backer, has now drawn in his horns, 
and Mr Gotla, the rumbustiously dynamic 
managing director of Welbeck, has chucked 
in the sponge now that the Wolfson money 
is no longer behind the firm. The “ minicab 
war” may not be the reason for the with- 
drawal of these redoubtable business char- 
acters from this beneficial—and potentially 
profitable—enterprise. But their opponents 
are bound to be delighted if the firm’s ex- 
pansion slows down as a result. 

But the new boost for the minicabs is that 
some of London’s conventional taxi-drivers 
spent Thursday on strike in support of two 
of their number who had been jailed for 
three months and barred from driving for 
three years, after allegedly (the case is 
subject to appeal) harassing a minicab in a 
dangerous way. Under any circumstances 
there must be an advanced lunacy in the 
idea of meeting competition by a strike that 
temporarily leaves the whole field wide open 
to it. Under these particular circumstances, 
a strike against a court conviction and in 
support of alleged intimidation ought to 
horrify British public opinion; either 
Welbeck or other firms should surely benefit 
from this. 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Wrong Source of Grants 


+. Government’s new “Health Visitors 
and Social Workers’ Training Bill ” sets 
up two training councils, both under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Wolfenden, to 
supervise the training of local authorities’ 
health visitors (i.e. their qualified nurses 
who can visit people’s homes) and to start 
the training of local authorities’ social 
workers (i.e. their other home visitors, most 
of whom are women without any special 
training for their job at all). Obviously, it 
is right at present to have a flexible approach 
to these tasks, especially the second and 
brand new one. It should be left to the 
councils to decide how much of this social 
visiting work can sensibly be done on a 
voluntary or part-time rather than a trained 
professional basis. One should not make 
too much of a fuss yet that three of the four 
new pioneer two-year courses for social 
workers (at Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Glasgow) are at colleges of commerce, 
although the venue at London (at the North 
Western Polytechnic) on the face of it seems 
more suitable. Experience will show what 
the relationship of the new councils should 
be to the training of other sorts of (non- 
local-authority) social workers, such as pro- 
bation officers or prison welfare officers or 
even officers of the National Assistance 
Board. But there is one feature of the new 
bill that seems insufficiently flexible from 
the start. 
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The local authorities, not the central 
government, will make the grants to the 
students who will take the courses which the 
councils will promote. In the second 
reading debate last week Mr Enoch Powell 
defended this, on the grounds that the 
making of grants for other forms of further 
education is a function .of the local authori- 
ties ; and it might seem that when the 
trained students are -to serve the local 
authorities, the case for putting the financial 
onus on local councils is reinforced. But 
it isn’t. There are obvious difficulties of 
recruitment when prospective health visitors 
can obtain training grants only if they sign 
in advance a contract of service with an 
individual local authority; few | young 
women like to pledge themselves to work in 
@ particular area for some time ahead. Some 
older candidates, of a sort whom it is par- 
ticularly desirable to attract, may have no 
claim on any local education authority and 
may be, indeed often are, refused a grant. 
Some local authorities may be doubly un- 
willing to release their present untrained 
workers to take the new courses, when they 
will not merely lose their services tem- 
porarily but also have to pay their fees. 
Mr Powell argued last week that “ we should 
see how the normal [local authority] 
machinery for grants works . . . before we 
consider whether it has to be displaced or 
reinforced.” He would do better to take 
the advice of Mr Kenneth Robinson 
(Labour) and take “ some reserve powers in 
the bill ” to enable him to make some direct 
grants if necessary “rather than waiting 
until the system .. . breaks down and then 
having to come to the House with entirely 
new legislation.” ; 


VIETNAM ° 


A Case for Strings? 


Row that has broken out between 

Washington and Saigon concerns a 
sore point in Vietnamese-American rela- 
tions: alleged strings impeding the free use 
of American aid. Two Saigon newspapers, 
clearly prompted by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s government, took the Americans to 
task last weekend, in uninhibited language, 
for allegedly claiming the right to intervene 
in Vietnamese domestic affairs, 

It is believed in Saigon that the recent 
American mission to south Vietnam, led by 
General Maxwell Taylor, urged various 
reforms, including decentralisation of 
authority and greater freedom of expression. 
The Vietnamese  president’s advisers, 
especially his powerful brother, Mr Ngo 
Dinh Nu, and Mrs Nhu, are reported as 
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saying that such reforms were irrelevant - 


and, in any event, none of the Americans’ 
business. 

On the analogy of the Malayan experi- 
ence, the Americans are right. The com- 
munist bands in Malaya were defeated by a 
combination of military and police methods, 
on the one hand, and political advancement 
on the other. True, the British were able 
to take the wind out of the sails of the 
insurgents by offering independence to the 
Malayans. It does not lie within the power 
of the Americans, or of Mr Diem, to offer 
Vietnam independence, which it already has. 
On the other hand, purely military or police 
measures are Clearly not enough in the 
present situation of south Vietnam, where 
the communist-led bands have grown from 
10,000 to 20,000 since the beginning of the 
year. If Mr Diem’s army is to be success- 
ful the villagers must not only be persuaded 
that it can protect them against communist 
terror, but also that the protector has their 
interests at heart. 

But if the Americans are right in prin- 
ciple, they appear to have failed—on the 
evidence of the Saigon press—to put their 
views over without offence. There are 
reports, moreover, that the various United 
States agencies working in Vietnam do not 
always pull together. Tact all round is 
required if the enormous joint effort in 
Vietnam is to bear fruit. 


NYASALAND AND RHODESIA 


Maudling Through 


wee from Kenya (his visit there is 
described on page 914), the Colonial 
Secretary flew to Nyasaland on Thursday 
and is due in Northern Rhodesia this week- 
end. When he returns to London next week 
he will, most likely, have a discouraging 
African tale to tell. In both central African 
colonies, black nationalist opinion seems to 
have hardened since Mr Maudling took 
office. This is not the new Colonial Secre- 
tary’s fault, but the blame will be his if the 
process continues. 

In Nyasaland, Dr Banda, now minister 
of natural resources and local government, 
still opposes federation, in spite of the 
accession to control of the Legislature 
by his Malawi Congress party. On Sun- 
day he publicly rejected federal money 
for a hydro-electric power station at the 
Nkula Falls, saying, “ I would rather see the 
whole of Nyasaland starve to death than 
accept charity from Welensky.” It has been 
put about in London that this sort of talk is 
politically necessary for Dr Banda, but that 
he does not really mean it and that, slowly, 
he and the Malawi party are coming to see 
the advantages of federation. Judging by 
their private statements, this is not true. 
The only federation Dr Banda’s men pri- 
vately say they would accept is one in which 
the whole, as well as each of the parts, has 
a black government. Sir Roy would not 
accept that. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK 


In Northern Rhodesia, Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda’s United National’ Independence 
party has been growing more impatient, and 
therefore more intransigent, than ever. | It 
seems. ready in advance to reject the sort 
of minor concessions to their demands Mr 
Maudling may make ; if he is to win their 
trust he will have to tread carefully. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


White Star 


[’ is twenty-five years since Dr Verwoerd 
joined five other professors at Stellen- 
bosch university in an appeal to the prime 
minister of South Africa, then General 
Hertzog, not to allow Jewish refugees from 
Germany to land in the Union. After the 
war Dr Verwoerd’s attitude towards Jews 
softened. As a small tribe isolated on a 
hostile continent, Afrikaners have long felt 
a curious sense of identity with the Jews, and 
especially with Israelis, who have been seen 
as defenders of a valiant outpost of civilisa- 
tion in an Arab wilderness, who might sym- 
pathise with a similar outpost in Africa. And 
some South African Jews have supported 
the Afrikaners. They have probably sent 
more money to Israel than any other Jewish 


community of comparable size, but some | 


have cancelled their donations this year be- 
cause Israel voted at the United Nations 
against apartheid. Although many South 
African Jews have bravely fought apartheid, 
some give their votes—and their contribu- 
tions—to Dr Verwoerd’s Nationalist party. 

Because of this, and because he believes 
above all in white unity, Dr Verwoerd has 
managed, as prime minister, to get along 
with South African Jews. But, angered by 
Israel’s voting record at the UN, and upset 
at the considerable number of Jews who 
voted for the anti-apartheid Progressive 
party in last October’s elections, Dr Ver- 
woerd has reacted by trying to make the 


gentlemen on board a regular English 

packet by a Federal man-of-war is an act 
contrary to the usage of civilised nations, which 
the Federal Government must be called on to 
disavow. ... An armed vessel of theirs has taken 
from an unarmed vessel of ours, under irritating 
circumstances, certain passengers whom our 
ship had received on board at the port of a 
neutral nation, in the usual course of business, 
and with no fraudulent intent. Those passen- 
gers claimed our protection, and appealed to the 
inviolable sanctity of the British flag. They 
claimed the right of asylum-which we have 
boasted that we offer on our ships and our soil 
to the weaker party of all countries ; they asked 
no aid and no favour from us; they simply 
sought the ordinary safeguard of our laws and 
the common assurance of our hospitality. It 
is po light matter that a foreign Government 


q The forcible seizure of certain Confederate 
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Jews hostages for Israel’s actions. In a reply 
to a South African Jew who wrote to him 
deploring Israel’s condemnation of South 
Africa, Dr Verwoerd replied last week that 
this was a “tragedy for Jewry in South 
Africa” ; that it affected friendship be- 
tween the two countries, and that, for- 
tunately, “the reaction of. many South 
African Jews and Jewish organisations was 
such that what might have been worse was 
relieved, to a certain extent, by this pro- 
South African reaction.” Between Dr 
Verwoerd and their own consciences, those 
South African Jews who have earned the 
white star are in an unhappy position. 


PLASTIC SURGERY 


New Faces 


N May, 1960, the General Medical 

Council struck off the register a plastic 
surgeon, Mr Gardiner, who had published 
signed articles in a women’s magazine ex- 
tolling plastic surgery as a means of beauty 
treatment: the Privy Council in May, 1961, 
upheld the council’s decision on appeal. The 
General Medical Council has now acquitted 
seven more plastic surgeons also accused 
of advertising: the accusation against 
them was that two separate articles in 
women’s magazines had advised readers 
who wanted cosmetic operations to apply to 
the British Association of Plastic Surgeons 
for the addresses of practitioners willing to 
undertake work of this kind. All the seven 
were members of the association, which Mr 
Gardiner was not; and the GMC sees a 
distinction between collective advertising 
and personal publicity. But the chairman 
of the disciplinary committee explicitly 
deplored the fact that officers and members 
of the Association of Plastic Surgeons had 
co-operated, wittingly or unwittingly, in the 
publication of the articles concerned. 
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THE TRENT INCIDENT 


should presume to touch with the tip of a finge1 
men in such circumstances. The honour o! 
England is tarnished by the ill-treatment of our 
guests; the security of our commerce is im- 
paired by the violation of our vessel. The 
Americans may be able to justify their conduct : 
but they have done an act of very serious 
consequences, and needing very conclusive 
exculpation. . . . Our duty is clear. We must 
demand moderately, but firmly, apology for the 
insult, and reparation to the injured.’ We must 
require that. the gentlemen who have been 
seized should be at once set at liberty, and that 
regret should be expressed for the dishonour of 
our national flag and for the violation of the 
sacred right of asylum ;—and we must intimate 
that if they refuse we have no alternative save 
war. The calamity is great, but the obligation 
is greater. 
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POWER on call 


The trade of civilisation depends on the sailor, scarcely less today than centuries ago. Seamen in their turn rely on unfailing 


power along the world’s shipping lanes, on the fishing grounds; in harbour too, for an engine room can seldom sleep. Engines 
must run for days, weeks, sometimes months with little or no attention—and never miss a beat. They must be economical on 
fuel, simple to maintain. Working ships must pay their way. 


Petiers supply a range of multi-duty marine 
auxiliary sets with engines rated up to 104 
b.h.p. providing power for electrical genera- 
tion, compressors, pumps and winches on 
trawlers, tugs and coasters. They also supply 
main diesel propulsion engines from 3 to 
104 b.h.p. 


Mirrlees ‘‘K"” range of marine propulsion 
units are supplied to many of the world’s 
shipping lines. Turbo charged and naturally 
aspirated engines are available as vertical 
in-line units or in Vee-Form with a power 
range from 123 to 7000 b.h.p. Direct reversing 
is available on all types. 








Brusharecurrently supply- 
ing increasing numbers of 
marine diesel-electric pro- 
pulsion and auxiliary in- 
stallations in a wide range 
of ships, including traw- 
ters, tugs, dredgers, and 
other special purpose 
vesse/s. D.C. generators, 
Statically excited alter- 
nators and motors are also 
being supplied for ships, 
auxiliaries, 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


Duke’s Court, Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHI 6177 
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Why? Plastic surgery was developed in 
war, and is still proving its worth for repair- 
ing damage caused by industrial and other 
accidents. Its fringe activity, cosmetic 
surgery, may also genuinely help those with 
psychological worries about their face or 
figure. Rather more often it may merely 
be an expensive luxury—trivial perhaps, but 
surely not unethical. Cosmetic work of 
either kind may lead to progress in tech- 
niques that in turn have severely practical 
medical uses. But a person seeking a 
cosmetic operation, through pure vanity, 
may well dislike asking his general practi- 
tioner to recommend a specialist, perhaps 
for fear of ridicule or perhaps because 
he knows his particular doctor would not 
agree to make such a recommendation. 

Some sort of advertising, in the sense of 
a means of giving people sound information 
about plastic surgeons, may thus be posi- 
tively desirable. The danger of handling 
such information entirely through a profes- 
sional group is that its members may try to 
impose a closed shop and thus exclude the 
bold innovators along with the dangerous 
quacks. The relationship between medicine 
and money has always been tricky: but the 
GMC, in its comments on the case of. the 
seven acquitted surgeons, seemed to argue 
that practitioners of this new and delicate 
art should have as much difficulty as 
possible in meeting potential patients who 
are both able and eager to pay for their 
service. That makes neither medical nor 
economic nor charitable sense. 


HOME REPORT | 
Industry's Universities 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE hard core of the leaders of British industry today have 

g ges up from the shop floor. In caste-conscious Britain that 
in itself is enough to explain the striking absence of graduates in 
many parts of industry. The elite industries, it is true, that have 
grown up most recently—chemicals, atomic energy, aircraft—send 
their travelling teams of selectors each year to the universities to 
skim the cream of the emerging scientists and engineers. 
many of the country’s older industries graduates are rare, unsought 
Only two graduates were recruited 
into the British machine-tool industry in 1958; it is only five 
years since Britain’s largest motor corporation began to recruit 
Industrial leaders who have learned their 
trade inside the factory have clung to the view that it is still a 

etter teacher than the high-falutin’ Groves of Academe. 

Graduates, of both arts and science, who have found their way 
into industry have often felt equally ill-at-ease. Training schemes 
by a few major firms—like the paternal British Thomson-Houston, 
foster-parent of so many British engineers—do provide a channel 
But elsewhere the Oxbridge 
engineer or chemist trained for academic ends, and with a tang 
of class about him too, has found the Wigan pump manufacturer 
or the Belfast shipyard as unusable as they found him. It has been 
left to the technical colleges, where the bright boy in industry has 


and sometimes unpopular. 


them systematically. 


from university to management. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
ETU 


Red Circuit Rewired 


R FOULKES is sitting pretty. Last week 

he was chairman of the negotiators 

that secured the wage increase in elec- 
tricity supply, and this week the Electrical 
Trades Union’s rules revision conference at 
Hastings has done all the rewiring work 
that its anti-communist critics had feared. 
The way this has been done has been by 
removing the power to make policy from 
the new anti-communist executive, and 
transferring it to the annual conference of 
the union. Hitherto this body has been 
dominated by Mr Foulkes’s. supporters, 
elected by tightly-organised communist 
groups in the branches. The other main 
decision was designed to strengthen 
still more the hand of these tight groups. 
In order to “comply with the judgment 
of Mr Justice Winn” (Mr Foulkes dixit), 
ballots will from now on be handled by 
chartered accountants, but in a very com- 
plicated way: members will be sent an 
application form for a voting form, which 
must then be completed and sent back 
to the accountants—and the addition of 
these complexities will doubtless be suffi- 
cient to deter yet more apathetic non-com- 
munists from voting. Once again The 
Economist must plead for union elections 
and union rule books to be subjected to 
some sort of scrutiny from an independent 
registrar established by legislation: mean- 


Bristol: 
But in 


or more by 1970. 








The objective of the CATs is to produce an all-rounder for 
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while one must still -hope that enough 
electricians will be aroused by the very ruse 
designed to keep a minority of communist 
string-pullers in power. 


SHADOW CABINET 


Top of the Order 


eles first anouncement of the Labour 
shadow cabinet changes came out 
literally as The Economist was going to 
press, too late for more than a_ brief 
comment on the top of Mr Gaitskell’s 
batting order. Mr Wilson as shadow foreign 
secretary is a good appointment, especially 
as Mr Gordon-Walker is to be spokesman 
for defence. Mr Gaitskell is himself firmly 
in control on foreign policy matters. Mr 
Callaghan as shadow chancellor is, strangely, 
a much more doubtful move ; able though 
he is, and more grown-up now, he has 
still to learn that an expansionist economy 
cannot continually be twisted to pro- 
tect every lame dog. Mr Healey, the nicest 
of men, goes into the one round hole where, 
in the next few months, he may be a square 
peg. On colonial affairs one need have no 
reservations about him, but as Labour’s 
Commonwealth spokesman he could be a 
real thorn in the flesh of that section of the 
party which is wisely and diligently seeking 
to reconcile Labour to entry into the 
common market. Mr Marquand’s depariure 
for Geneva will not be entirely regretted by 
the pro-Europeans. 


Members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
report on life and happenings in and around Britain 
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revived o: pianage 


worked his way up at night school, to provide. staple education 
for most of Britain’s engineers. 
hardly the best way to produce a numerous technological elite. 
The new Colleges of Advanced Technology thus have a dual 
problem to resolve—educational and social. 
are the first attempt in British education to create a network of 
independent institutions with the ultimate target of educating men 
to the high standards of the Technische Hochschule or the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Socially they have to 
produce men capable of fitting into industry and to persuade 
industry to accept and use the product. 
Paper of 1956, nine colleges have now been set up, some of them 
developed from existing technical colleges, others new foundations ; 
these are now training some 9,000 students, with a target of 15,000 


But this gruelling struggle is 
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modern industrial life. Students specialise—in engineering, say, 
or chemistry—but within their subject they cover a wider ground 
than university students, though they do not take each branch 
of a subject quite so far. They take a course of general education, 
too; (Man in Society, it is called at the new Bristol CAT). And 
their academic studies are set in an industrial background through 
the “ sandwich course ” system in which periods of college educa- 
tion alternate with periods in industry. 

The exact pattern of the courses varies and is the subject of some 
controversy, but the norm is a four-year course, with six months 
of each year taken in industry and six in college. The academic 
course thus has eight college terms instead of nine at university ; 
students have to work harder and more continuously, but they get 
breadth and colour from their time in industry. The finance of 
the students is divided, like the course itself, between the Govern- 
ment and industrial firms. 

The success of the CATs is uneven; they are now passing 
through that crucial phase when success is in sight but not yet 
firmly grasped. All the same it is already possible to discern some 
of the qualities that are needed. Close partnership with industry 
is the first of these. The student, or the college for him, has to 
persuade an industrial firm to employ and pay him as a trainee 
during the factory half-year ; and some students are also financed 
by firms during college term. Much here depends on the energy 
and tact of individual heads of faculty. Once an energetic engineer- 
ing head gets local firms interested, and the news gets round that 
the new student trainees are useful, more firms begin to show 
interest. At Bristol, for example, it is hardly a year since the old 
technical college, housed in a Victorian orphanage, was given CAT 
status. Already it is attracting attention and support from local 
industry. 

Firms with systematic training schemes can become quite 
paternal ; one at Bristol, for example, is sending one of its foster 
children to its Canadian subsidiary for half a year. At first, there 
is an inevitable tendency—indeed a danger—for the CAT students 
to be absorbed by the established moppers-up of graduates—in 
Bristol’s case Bristol Aircraft and the Atomic Energy Establishment. 
But smaller firms (or even British Railways) who would not have 
touched educated technologists before, are beginning to try out 
the new creature, the Dip Tech, 


-Over-Housed? 


hee some of the six million new houses 
4 that Dr Hill seems to think Britain 
might need in the next twenty years take 


seems to be: 


assumption of the situation then and now 
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A second necessary quality is “status.” The Government’s 
decision this summer to remove the colleges from the control of 
the local education authorities, giving them independence on uni- 
versity lines and an improved salary scale, and raising the final 
Diploma of Technology to degree status, has gone far to put the 
new colleges on the map and lift the morale of those who teach 
in them. But the crowning gesture—full university status, with 
B. Tech. as the target of the course and a Prof. Tech. in charge 
—could still make a great difference. 


TATUS, after all, is essential if a third factor for success—high 
S standards—is to be attained. It is true that only educational 
achievement can establish an enduring reputation.. But the reputa- 
tion of the middle and lower rank teachers in the CATs is already 
good. The more successful CATs—like Bristol—are already 
beginning to attract boys of quality from the grammar schools 
and local public schools. University teachers are beginning to be 
drawn by the chance to get away from the ivory tower. The 
newness and freedom the colleges enjoy permit experiment in 
fields where the universities have failed to move. As in the 
Technische Hochschule, the engineering course ends with a Project, 
in which each student undertakes an enterprise in design. The 
beginnings of an attempt are being made to introduce aesthetics 
into the engineering training, and the head of the faculty at Bristol 
speaks of the Bauhaus with a glint in his eye. Vices engrained 
in British industry, like the divorce between engineering design 
and “styling,” are being tackled at the root. 

Failure, however, can be cumulative, too. Where industry has 
not been properly interested in a college and the inspiration for 
social adventure is absent, attempts tend to be made to ape the 
universities, with poor results. Staff, like perhaps some students, 
tend to be overworked. The CAT can remain a glorified Tech, 
neither flesh nor fowl. Donations from industry (at Bristol and 
elsewhere) are already enabling the CATs to start the research 
work envisaged in the White Paper. But though the danger of 
sacrificing teaching to research may one day afflict them as it does . 
the universities, at the moment the essential post-graduate work 
still has far to go. The CATs are a bréakthrough in British educa- 
tion ; but there may be breakdowns too. ; 


homes, another two million dwellings would 
be needed, and if all unmarrieds between. 
the ages of 25 and 39 did likewise this would 
entail a further million dwellings. But these 
are extreme and unrealistic assumptions ; 
what the National Institute considers maxi- 
mum demand would add less than half a 
million to the total already quoted. 







on the shape of white elephants? Accord- 
ing to a twenty-year look-at housing needs 
in the current issue of the National Insti- 
tute’s Economic Review, the total popula- 
ton in England and Wales is likely to 
iNcrease just as rapidly as in the past ; but 
hot so the number of households. Heads of 
households are mostly married men or un- 
married people over 40 and these groups in 
the population are expected to increase in 

€ Next twenty years at about a quarter of 
the rate of the last fifty years. Making rather 
ore sophisticated calculations to allow, on 
the one hand, for the younger single people 
Who set up house on their own and, on the 
other hand, for the sharing of accommoda- 
tion by older people, the most reasonable 


‘HOUSEHOLDS AND- HOUSES 
(millions ; England and Wales) 


April, 
1961 1980 
Number of private households. . 14-7 16-9 
fess those sharing .......... —0:-4 —0°5 
Occupied dwellings .......... 14-3 16-4 
Vacant dwellings ............5 +0-3 +0-7 
Total number of dwellings ..... 14-6 17-1 


These projections allow for a net immi- 
gration of 300,000 families in the next 
twenty years and for a bigger margin of 
vacant dwellings to deal with greater mo- 
bility, second-home ownership and excess 
houses in unfashionable areas. The esti- 
mates could be too cautious: if all un- 
marrieds over 40 chose to live in separate 


Each year some 260-270;000 homes are 
being built in England and Wales and some 
60-70,000 houses are being demolished. 
The stock is rising, therefore, by around 
200,000 a year. But the estimated demand 
(as given in the table) over the next twenty 
years is for about 120,000 a year. In short, 
the present pattern of housebuilding, 
according to the National Institute, would 
provide getting on for double the require- 
ments in the next twenty years. Whether 
or not the present building rate should con- 
tinue, therefore, must depend on demolition 
pe ae 

That Britain requires new housing 
standards is beyond dispzte. About a 
quarter of the houses existing today in 
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England and Wales were built, it is believed, 
before 1880, and even on the fairly generous 
belief that a house should last a hundred 
years, these should all have disappeared by 
1980. The demolition rate to achieve this 
would be nearly 200,000 a year, which 
would mean pushing up the present annual 
rate of housebuilding to rather more than 
300,000 a year. Even so, according to 
the National Institute, “the housing stock 
in England and Wales might still be one of 
the oldest in western countries, apart from 
France.” More ambitious planners will 
argue, therefore, that this programme should 
be speeded up. 
POPULATION 
Annual % increase 





95) Ye Yeo M51 Yet 
7 it is at this stage that planning from 

the aesthetic and health point of view 
comes slap up against the hard economic 
facts. According to the National Institute’s 
most optimistic assumption about the 
growing affluence of the British society, it 
is at most the richest one-third of households 
who are likely to be able to afford a new 
house out of income in the next twenty 
years ; certainly most of the people now 
living in pre-1880 houses would be unable 
to do so. Ideally they are moved from their 
Victorian blocks in the inner rings of pro- 
vincial cities to slightly better, but still old, 
houses in the outer suburbs, while the com- 
paratively wealthy are attracted back to the 
centre to the new houses which are addi- 
tionally expensive because of the cost of 
demolition. But an orderly reshuffle of the 
population, moving step by step up the 
housing scale, is easier said than done. Re- 
luctantly, the National Institute concludes 
that there will still be a need for housing 
subsidies in 1980. Or perhaps empty 
houses ? 


Tories Up-Staged 


ro followers of the serial melodrama, 
““Nottingham’s Theatre” (Home Re- 
port, May 2oth, November 4th), these are 
the latest postures adopted by the dramatis 
personae : 

The attempt by the wicked uncle Tory to 
give his orphan ward Civic Theatre in 
marriage to the Emperor Moss has now 
failed, Moss having found the absorption 
of the uncle’s debts weighing rather heavier 
in the scales than the orphan, with whose 
charms he was not, in any case, much taken. 
Tory has expressed his pained surprise ; and 
Lab, the profligate uncle with the heart of 
gold, hugs himself in malicious glee at his 
brother’s discomfiture. Meanwhile the 
young suitor, Theatre Trust, struggles to beg 
- or borrow a fortune large enough to release 
the orphan from her guardian. It seems 
that Tory will have to pay for the orphan’s 
upbringing ; but Lab may one day regain 
the guardianship he lost for his profligacy ; 
and where it all will end Melpomene knows. 


6] 
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Colds in Comfort 


ETWEEN twenty and thirty volunteers 

assembled last Tuesday at Harvard 
Hospital, on the outskirts of Salisbury, for 
the 356th trial organised by the Common 
Cold Research Unit. 

The unit was set up by the Medical 
Research Council and the Ministry of 
Health as long ago as 1946. It operated 
from the start with human volunteers, for 
the good reason that it has never proved 
possible to give the common cold to any 
other animal except the chimpanzee, and 
chimpanzees are expensive and _ less 
tractable than most humans. The im- 
mediate aims have been to grow the cold 


- virus and develop a laboratory technique 


to recognise it ; until such a technique is 
perfected the only test for the virus is to 
give it to a sufficiently large number of 
humans and see if they get colds. The 
unit has also been conducting a long-term 
study of the common cold and its habits. 

There has been some success on all 
fronts. Cold virus has been grown, and 
laboratory recognition is possible ; but one 
of the earlier discoveries was that there 
was more than one virus involved. It 
would be possible now to produce a 
vaccine that would protect against the one 
virus strain, but it would be of little use 
when the patient is likely to meet as he 
leaves the surgery any one of a number of 
other strains. It is believed that most colds 
are caused by a virus that has so far proved 
impossible to cultivate ; more work—and 
more volunteers—are needed before it will 
be possible to produce a multivalent 
vaccine. But the unit is confident that 
land is in sight. 

In the meantime there has been some 
charting of the deep waters; much has 
been learned of the behaviour of the 
common cold, and some cherished beliefs 
have taken a nasty knock. It has proved 
impossible to give anyone a cold by 
making him cold and wet. The presence 
or absence of tonsils or adenoids seems to 
have nothing to do with susceptibility. 
The virus finds survival difficult on a dry 
handkerchief. The virus has been found 
in volunteers within 24 hours of inocula- 
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tion, and as long as 24 hours before the 
appearance of the first symptoms: staying 
home when you have a cold may save some 
but won’t save all your colleagues. There 
is a close connection between the incidence 
of colds and the difference between 
outdoor and indoor humidity; colds 
flourish in the winter when indoor air is 
drier than outside, and the dryness indoors 
rather than the damp outside appears to 
be the villain of the piece. 


HAT do volunteers experience at 

Harvard? In the first place, they 
are not given damp clothes and draughts. 
After four days to ensure that they 
have not brought colds with them, 
they are given cold virus (or some of 
them are ; the rest, as controls, are given 
water, but they do not know which are 
which). Well over half of them will 
probably fail to catch colds ; and the colds 
that do develop will almost certainly be 
mild ones—in conditions of isolation there 
seems to be considerably less incidence 
of the secondary symptoms (catarrh, sore 
throat, sinusitis, coughs) which are the 
most unpleasant part of most colds. 

The isolation, in groups of two or three, 
important experimentally, is for many the 
most enjoyable part of a stay at Harvard. 
Novels can be written, dressmaking done, 
examinations prepared or reading caught 
up with in a retreat-like peace not easily 
secured elsewhere. Three hot meals a day, 
about two-star standard, are delivered in 
vacuum containers, with a pint of beer, 
cider or orange and the newspaper of one’s 
choice ; return fare up to £3 15s. is paid, 
and 3s. a day pocket money is credited, 
for collection on emergence from quaran- 
tine. Walking is permitted over the 
downs, on parole: if the volunteer comes 
within 30 feet of anyone else he must put 
his handkerchief over nose and mouth. 





But sometimes out on parole 
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LETTERS 





Capital Gains 


Str—Since Professor Hicks mentions my 
name in connection with the current dis- 
cussion on the taxation of capital gains, may 
I comment on his letter published in your 
issue Of November 18th ? 

In the first place, as you stated in your 
article of November 11th, my proposal and 
that of my two colleagues of the minority 
of the Royal Commission was that capital 
gains should be subject to income tax but 
not to surtax. Since we never suggested 
that capital gains should be subject to surtax 
the question of raising the surtax limit “ so 
that the capital gains that were liable to 
surtax became more circumscribed ” never 
arose and was not considered. Besides, we 


recommended that no distinction should be 


drawn between short-term and long-term 
gains. We agreed with the view of the 
Board of Inland Revenue that “ looking at 
the matter purely as one of taxable capacity 
there may seem little justification for dis- 
tinguishing between two gains of equal 
amount simply because in one case the asset 
was held for a longer period than the other.” 
We concluded that “any such distinction 
[between short- and long-term gains] is 
bound to be arbitrary and an invitation to 
tax avoidance.” 

Professor Hicks suggests that a tax on 
capital gains on these lines would. have a 
catastrophic effect on equity prices, for with- 
out the prospect of tax-free capital gains 
“who would buy shares with a yield of 
2) per cent when it was possible to get 4 per 
cent on deposit at a bank? ”. This ignores 
that the low yield on certain equities is 
primarily a reflection of the expectation of 
a rising dividend income, which is already 
subject to income tax (and also to surtax). 
It is true that the expectation of capital gains 
is one of the inducements for holding 
growth stocks, and since this element is at 
present free of tax, one might expect some 
downward revision in the prices of low 
yielding growth stocks relatively to the yield 
of other stocks. But to suggest that a tax on 
capital gains would “ quickly remove ” the 
present “ distortion ” between equity yields 
and inter® ~ rates is contrary to both reason 
and experi*nce. In the United States (where 
short-term capital gains are treated as tax- 
able income and long-term capital gains are 
taxed at 25 per cent) the “ distortion ” 
represented by the reverse yield gap between 
equity and bond yields is even greater, both 
absolutely and proportionately, than in this 
country. (In the UK the yield of Financial 
Times industrials is §.17 per cent, as 
against the Consols yield of 6.37 per cent ; 
in the US the yield of Standard and Poor’s 
industrials is 2.77 per cent, as against the 
long-term Government bond yield of 4.02 
per cent.) 

Professor Hicks’s main contention is that 





the taxation of capital gains, through its 
effect on equity prices, would cause a “ most 
severe deflationary shock”—a “ violent 
deflation ” which goes far beyond the scope 
of. any. “ anti-inflationary. measures.’ ‘that 
can reasonably be contemplated.. This is in 
strange contrast with the conclusion of the 
Report of the Majority of the Royal Com- 
mission (of which Professor Hicks was one 
of the signatories) according’ to which a 
capital gains tax. would be most ineffective 
as an anti-inflationary measure. According 
to the report, it can be.assumed that “ on 
the. whole, capital gains -will be saved ” 
which leads them to the conclusion. that 
“jt is.a general principle that a tax which 
falls upon savings does not contribute to the 

control of inflation ” (para. 106). —— 
Between 1955 and 1961. Professor Hicks 
has clearly changed his views. But even if, 
for the sake of argument, one were to agree 
with the Hicks 1961 view, there are surely 
plenty of ways—e.g. suitable reductions in 
taxation or credit policy—by means of 
which any undue deflationary effect could 
be effectively compensated, with advantage 
to the balance of payments and to economic 
growth.—Yours faithfully, 
NICHOLAS KALDOR 


King’s College, Cambridge 


Canada 


Sir—After two weeks of reading about 
market monsters, David and Goliath, 
Mickey Spillane, psychological warfare, 
gamesmanship, country bumpkins, wash- 
tubs, and research and design teams, I am 
grateful to your Ottawa Correspondent: for 
his two final, more lucid paragraphs. Un- 
fortunately, he implies that the recent 
protests by the Canadian government 
against Britain’s joining the common mar- 
ket represent the views of the Canadian 
people. Most Canadians, however, recog- 
nise that a possible short-run loss in 
exports to the United Kingdom will be 
compensated by the long-run increase in 
demand for Canadian products in an ex- 
panded common market. The Canadian 
pulp and paper industry, to cite only one 
example, has stated emphatically that it 
favours Britain’s joining.—Yours faithfully, 


Balliol College, Oxford Davip STAGER 


America Discovers Europe 


Sir—In a leading article which appeared in 
your issue of November 11th you stated: 
“Tt has been widely missed on this side of 
the Atlantic that President Kennedy has 
been trying, in the past six months, to intro- 
duce a revolution, not so much in the 
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quantity of western aid as in the philosophy 
behind it.” 

European parliamentarians have, in fact, 
reacted quickly and positively to President 
Kennedy’s aid message of March 22nd, and 
a considerable amount of thought and work 
has been brought to bear on this question 
within the Council of Europe. A sub- 
committee of the political committee has 
met several times to discuss the problems 
involved in the development of a new 
approach to western aid and I myself, as 
rapporteur of the political committee, had 
the honour of presenting a report to the 
Assembly on this subject at Strasbourg in 
Sepiember. At this session there was a 
lively and informed debate, during which 
Mr Thorkil Kristensen, Secretary-General 
of OECD, made an outstanding speech. 
Recommendation 288, which was adopted 
unanimously by the Assembly, urged the 
Committee of Ministers to: express its 
agreement with the main lines of President 
Kennedy’s plan, which is in aceord with the 
policy previously advocated: in the Council 
of Europe ; increase multilateral aid to the 
maximum and, within two years, to at least 
15 per cent of the total amount of bilateral 
aid ; and propose in the Council of OECD 
the opening of negotiations with the object 
of stabilising raw materials markets. 
Further, the Committee of Ministers was 
asked to invite the governments of the 
member states of the: European Economic 
Community and of the United Kingdom 
to follow, within an enlarged EEC, a liberal 
policy which would not impede the normal 
industrial expansion of those newly develop- 
ing countries which are not associated with 
the EEC. 

In Recommendation 288 the Assembly 
emphasised that “assistance should be on 
the basis of plans proposed by governments 
representative of their peoples and willing 
to play their part by taking necessary 
measures of governmental, social and fiscal 
reform.”—Yours faithfully, 

Brussels E. DE LA VALLEE PoussIN 
Senator 


Labour Statistics 


Sir—The article in your issue of last week 
on “Counting the Jobless,” from your 
special correspondent in the United States, 
appears to suggest that the official figure of 
the number of unemployed persons in 
Britain registered at employment exchanges 
and Youth Employment Offices excludes 
people who are not qualified for benefits. 
This is not so. As page 429 of the October 
issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
shows, the figure of 305,000 unemployed 
persons on the registers at August 14, 1961, 
included as many as 110,000 who were 
receiving neither unemployment benefit nor 
national assistance. Of the total of 35,000 
married women on the register half were in 
fact receiving no payment.—Yours faith- 


fully, R. F. FowLer 
Director of Statistics, 
London, SW1 Ministry of Labour 
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Not Quite the Right Footsteps 


Neville Chamberlain 

By Iain Macleod. 

Muller. 319 pages. 30s. 

* I NEVER met, indeed I do not think I 


ever saw, Neville Chamberiain,” says 
Mr Macleod in the first sentence of this 
very readable, no doubt potentially best- 
selling but really rather lightweight book. 
But it is clear why the subject has a fascina- 
tion for the author: There are bizarre 
parallels between the careers of the last 
Conservative Prime Minister but two and 
the present Conservative Leader of the 
House. Chamberlain, although everybody 
forgets it now, was far out on the radical 
left of the Conservative party in the 1920s. 
He was a pioneering social reformer as 
Minister of Health; an immensely 
courageous party politician (look at his 
Local Government Act of 1929); an ardent 
would-be bridge-builder between the Tories 
and the trade unions; a man as unlike 
his brother Austen as Michael Foot is 


to Dingle (“He thinks me wild,” wrote 
Neville of Austen. sadly on entering the 
House of Commons in 1919, “ and I think 
him unprogressive and prejudiced ”). If the 
Conservatives had won the election of 1929, 
Chamberlain would have become Colonial 
Secretary, and been a very liberal one ; 
because they lost it, he went to take charge 
of Conservative Central Office instead. 

Up to this stage, the analogies between 
the careers of subject and author are in- 
triguing and apt; from then on, they 
become hypothetical and quite extraordi- 
narily embarrassing. For it was while he 
was at Conservative Central Office that it 
became gradually clearer that Chamberlain 
was Baldwin’s most likely successor as Con- 
servative leader, that he was the Tories’ 
indispensable Mr Fix-it. He returned from 
Central Office to become the Tories’ shadow 
Chancellor at a crisis stage in April of 1931, 








and thereafter to fill his three main roles in 
the governments of the 1930s: as real 
Chancellor, as unofficial acting Prime 
Minister during the years of Baldwin’s 
decline, and finally as Prime Minister in 
name as well as fact. And in the first and 
third of these roles, although Mr Macleod 
cannot bring himself to say so, Neville 
Chamberlain was an utter disaster. 

Mr Macleod is far too kind about 
Chamberlain’s failure to depart from so- 
called “orthodox finance” into even the 
first vestiges of the new Keynesianism 
during his Chancellorship in the bitter un- 
employment years of 1932-37. This was a 
symptom of one of Chamberlain’s three 
great failings as a major statesman, and the 
only one of the three that was really right 
wing ; namely, Chamberlain’s resistance in 
later life to all new ideas that called for any 
changes in his habits of sentiment and 
thought. He resisted Keynesianism ‘as he 
distrusted all other new-fangled gimmicks, 
such as fountain pens, comfortable modern 
clothes, President Roosevelt (quite dis- 
astrously), and abstract art. 

It is easier for the author to defend his 
hero in the role of Prime Minister Designate 
after about 1935, for Chamberlain was in 
fact more prompt than any other prominent 
figure in Baldwin’s cabinet to spot the need 
for rearmament ; it is a fair point that during 
the 1935 general election that returned the 
‘““appeasement” government of 1938, 
Labour was attacking Chamberlain as a 
wicked warmonger (Herbert Morrison said 
that Chamberlain “would spend on the 
means of death, but not on the means of 
life, and that was the sort of fellow he looked 
too”). Yet here again the fury of Labour’s 
particular attack upon him was stoked up by 
the second of Chamberlain’s major failings, 
namely his intellectual arrogance towards 
the Opposition. Chamberlain _ never 
suffered fools gladly, at a time when there 
was admittedly a lot of foolishness on the 
Opposition side to suffer (so that Baldwin 
once begged him to remember that when 
speaking to the House of Commons he was 
‘addressing a meeting of gentlemen ” and 
not to give the impression of treating “ the 
Labour party as dirt ”). But it was the third 
of Chamberlain’s failings that in the end 
cost the country most dear, in his 
catastrophic final period as Prime Minister 
and man of Munich. 

Here again it was not a right wing fail- 
ing, but more typically an idealistic left- 
winger’s weakness. The fact is that, for all 
his skill as a committee chairman and as a 
draftsman of administrative reforms, the 
man was a fatuous wishful thinker. This 
trait ran right through his career from his 
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first disastrous business venture trying to 
grow sisal in the Bahamas (Chamberlain’s 
memos from there, as crops and markets 
failed but as he still plunged good money 
after bad, read just like Mr John Strachey’s 
speeches during the groundnuts fiasco) ; 
through the pathetic post-Munich adum- 
bration of “ peace for our time ”; up to and 
beyond the outbreak of war. “I have a 
hunch,” he actually wrote to his sister in 
November of 1939, “ that the war will be 
over before the spring.” This was one of 
the most revealing sentences of his whole 
career. 


It is inevitable that this book will be 
searched, perhaps. rather naughtily, for 
possible revelations about the author as well 
as the subject. There is a highland imp 
that keeps on peeking out of Mr Macleod’s 
writing ; Mr Selwyn Lloyd and his capital 
gains taxers should read his—and Keynes’s 
—account of the National Defence Contri- 
bution (a graduated tax on the growth of 
business profits) which Chamberlain tried to 
introduce for emollient political reasons in 
1937. In another passage Mr Macleod 
criticises Chamberlain’s tactics immediately 
after his appointment in 1916 as Director 
of National Service: 


He should have been banging his fist on 
the table at 10 Downing Street. And he 
should have taken his resignation with him. 
A Minister . . . is never so strong again 
as in his first few weeks of office. His 
resignation, which in a few short months 
may have become just a “little local diffi- 
culty,” is not to be thought of when he 
has just been selected for a new post. ... 


Well now, one wonders, looking back on 
Mr Macleod’s own remarkably successful 
ministerial career... ? 


Sad Tale from Vienna 
Dollfuss : 


By Gordon Brook-Shepherd. 
Macmillan. 313 pages. 25s. 


HEN Mr Brook-Shepherd’s “Austrian 

Odyssey ” came out in 1957, Austrian 
press comment was that a more just, as 
well as accurate, account of the history of 
Austria since 1866 could hardly be said 
to exist. The former Vienna correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph has now written 
a biography of Engelbert Dollfuss that is 
mainly an expanded account of the events 
leading up to the Nazi putsch in July 1934, 
which necessarily received more cursory 
treatment in the earlier book. And once 
again: no one could be fairer than this 
without becoming bogged down among 
theories on the nature of treason and the 
virtues of parliamentary democracy. To 
emphasise justice in such a context is not 
quite the same as to congratulate a Japanese 
on his courage. The ideological conflicts 
that rent Central Europe between the wars 
were, and to some extent still are, partly 
obscured by prejudice arising from lack of 
knowledge, émigré propaganda, and a tend- 
ency to judge other countries according to 
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how far their institutions approximate to 
our own. 

As Chancellor, Dollfuss was confronted 
by a Parliament which, until it took its 
own life by oversight, was hardly more than 
an instrument for blocking legislation. The 
Austro-Marxists took their doctrine and their 
ammunition from abroad ; those moderate 
socialists who survived the Nazi concen- 
tration camps were not to take charge of 
the Socialist party until after the second 
world war. The right-wing Heimwehr, 
again, was controlled by extremists; both 
sides were unanimous in one thing only, 
in their denial of the validity of the Austrian 
state. Mr Brook-Shepherd displays the 
ingredients of the mounting tragedy against 
which Dollfuss wrestled until his death: 
national bankruptcy, inertia, misplaced 
energy, mental confusion, active and passive 
treachery, and, above all, a general lack 
of any real patriotic feeling. Dollfuss did 
not kill the Austrian Parliament, but when 
it died he put his small foot on its neck 
and buried it with alacrity (the author’s 
rather pictorial style is catching) ; he gave 
the order to fire on the workers’ apartment 
blocks. These events have been closely 
studied in all their gravity and in the light 
of every scrap of evidence that has survived. 
Dollfuss. mastered one of the disastrous 
ingredients by restoring Austria’s economy. 
The author believes that he also gave the 
Austrians some sense of national identity 
—“a patriot.sm of sorts.” The truth or 
otherwise of this statement—the author 
calls it “ one of the political wonders of the 
20th century ”—is hard to assess. Dollfuss 
made a beginning, but only Hitler could 
kill Pan-Germanism, just as only Stalin 
could kill old-style Austro-Marxism. 

There can seldom have been a more 
lovable statesman than Dollfuss. The story 
of his death, untended and in agony of 
spirit, has often been told, but the entranc- 
ing description, new to the reviewer, of this 
gallant little figure trying to master the 
breast-stroke, so as not to cut an unneces- 
sarily ridiculous figure while splashing in 
the Adriatic with Mussol:ni, is somehow 
unbearably pathetic. 


Garden of Eden? 


The Forest People 
By Colin M. Turnbull. 
Chatto & Windus. 250 pages. 


Ws was life really like in the Garden 
of Eden? Mr van der Post, who is 
no lover of the world that has since emerged 
beyond the magic-gates, gave an enthusi- 
astic answer in his recent book about 
Kalahari Bushman communities ; but that 
particular answer, just because of van der 
Postian literary Weltschmerz, was not quite 
convincing. Here is a more persuasive 
teport. Mr Colin Turnbull, an Englishman 
now in charge of African ethnography at 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
lived for about three years with pygmy 
groups in the great Ituri forest of the north- 
eastern Congo, learned their language, won 
their friendship, witnessed many of their 
times of festival and days of woe, and has 
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here written a very useful and often charm- 
ing book about his experiences. 

It seems evident from this—allowing- for 
differences of habitat—that life was more 
than usually pleasant in the Garden of 
Eden: “a wonderful thing,” according to 
Mr Turnbull, who is no metaphysician and 
seems to like the modern world well enough, 
“full of joy and happiness and free from 
care.” Yet aside from any evidence that 
the pygmies of today may or may not be 
able to throw on the Old Stone Age (and 
these pygmies, even today, scarcely cultivate 
anything in the line of food), this book is 
valuable for its new material about these 
extremely interesting but little studied 
communities. It is plain, what many of us 
suspected, that the pygmies have been as 
much misunderstood as their negro neigh- 
bours. They are in truth neither nasty, 
brutish nor especially shori-lived. Nor are 
they “ primitive.” 

Some thirty years ago the learned Dr 
Schebesta, the dean of pygmy studies, pub- 
lished a little paper entitled—provocatively 
for those days—“ Les Pygmées : sont-ils 
des primitifs ?” Schebesta’s paper left the 
question open while implying that the 
answer was in the negative. Mr Turnbull 
is more forthright. He quickly became con- 
vinced that “ what little had been written 
about the pygmies to date gave just about 
as false a picture as did the thirteenth- 
century cartographer who pa.nted them as 
one-legged troglodytes.” If this writer is 
to be believed—and he seems both intelli- 
gent and sincere—the pygmies are primitive 
in nothing but the simplicity of their 
material possessions. 

What is especially good about this book, 
however, is that it gets right away from the 
metaphysical meanderings of amateur 
anthropologists. Mr Turnbull likes the 
pygmies very much, but he never presents 
them in the “trailing clouds of glory” 
metaphor of some other adventurers into 
the lesser known aspects of humanity in 
Africa. On the contrary, the steady and 
persistent characteristic of these cheerfully 
extraverted forest dwellers, as reported here, 
is their sheer common sense, their dislike 
of religious hysteria, their rejection of the 
power of magic, and their capacity to under- 
stand the everyday implications of rational 
cause. and effect. They play along with 
their gangling Negro neighbours—who 
quite unjustifiably claim to “ own ” them— 
but they escape into their forests whenever 
the sophistication and general rattle-tattle of 
village life gets too much for them. This, 
it appears, is pretty often. 

Full marks to Mr Turnbull. When is he 
going to get back into the field again? 


Founding Father 
Sky Fever 


By Geoffrey de Havilland. 
Hamish Hamilton, 240 pages. 25s. 


IR GEOFFREY DE HAVILLAND’S auto- 
biography, written in his eighties; is an 
old man’s recollections in’ tranquillity: 
gentle, mellowed, good mannered, some- 
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times touching and occasionally wryly self- 
mocking—all the things, in short, that the 
aircraft industry is not. It reveals a great 
deal about the man himself, almost nothing 
about the turbulent background to the in- 
dustry that he helped to found and in which 
he worked for fifty years. Yet these omis- 
sions do not make his book negligible, rather 
the contrary, for the aircraft industry has 
been shaped by a few men who for many 
years held exclusive control of its most im- 
portant companies-and Geoffrey de Havil- 
land was one of these—not perhaps a genius 
but one of this country’s great aircraft de- 
signers and perhaps its greatest designer of 
light machines. For many years he person- 
ally designed and ‘personally tested every 
aircraft that his company produced. 


The de Havilland company’s prime en- 
dured as long as Sir Geoffrey was still its 
driving force. Then it produced two of 
the greatest aircraft the world has seen, the 
apparently immortal Moth family, some of 
them are still flying more than thirty-five 
years later and the wartime Mosquito 
bomber, which was entirely the company’s 
own (and initially unpopular) idea. Of the 
Puss Moth built in 1929, Sir Geoffrey 
writes nostalgically that it “could take 
three people 20 miles on a gallon of petrol 
at 100 miles an hour, a performance that no 
motor car has ever achieved,” a claim that 
gives food for thought. 


Although the company continued to grow, 
it never quite touched these heights again. 
Its Vampire jet fighter did indeed become 
standard equipment for a staggering number 
of air forces. The Comet airliner was a 
wonderful stroke “of enterprise, but one 
doubts, even if tragedy had not overtaken 
it, whether it would quite have made the 
grade among such immortals as the DC 3, 
the Viscount, the Canberra bomber or the 
Boeing 707. 

Because the man was for so long the 
company, his strength its strength and his 
weakness its weakness, it is important to 
establish what manner of man he was. Con- 
temporaries have described him as proud ; 
Sir Geoffrey admits to shyness - with 
strangers and shows great. loyalty to old 
loves, whether to his grandfather’s home 
during a none-too-happy childhood, to his 
Westerns “of which I have a small and 
precious collection all of which I know 
almost by heart ” or to old friends who grew 
up in the company with him. His approach 
to designing was empirical, to put it mildly ; 
he loved mucking about with machines (and 
he loved butterflies) but “ theoretical work 
was less to my taste, I cannot remember 
ever passing an exam.” In turn he looked 
for the same qualities in other men. He 
defines a good aircraft designer as a man 
“with much of the creative artist in him 
backed up by a lot of practical engineering 
experience. Neither deep knowledge of 
-mathematics nor great theoretical know- 
ledge is necessary.” In that one sentence 
lies the key to all the glories and the ex- 
planation of all the tragedies of Geoffrey 
de Havilland and the aircraft that have 
borne his name. 


BOOKS 


Slum Clearance in Lagos 


Family and Social Change in 
an African City 


By Peter Marris. 
Routledge. 196 pages. 25s. 

AGOS has an unenviable reputation for the 
UL slums forming the core beneath a thin 
rind of modern buildings ; these slums pre- 
sented the first Nigerian ministers with a 
test of peculiar difficulty. Any scheme to 
eliminate them bristled with economic, legal, 
adminstrative and social problems, and, in 
the event, with political problems as well, 
bedevilled with emotional crises both 
genuine and fomented. It says. much for 
the strength of purpose of the minister 
responsible that clearance was ever started. 

Mr Marris’s book lucidly picks out most 
of these complications, and sets them vividly 
against a background study of a social struc- 
ture increasingly out of harmony with 
political and economic trends.” His book’s 
central point is that the clearance scheme 
failed in one major respect because kind 
hearts are really worth more than all mod. 
con. and, as ardent town-planners have 
found elsewhere, the best of re-housing 
schemes will diminish human happiness if 
it disrupts social structure. The author also 
demonstrates conclusively how much 
greater is the disruption in Nigerian condi- 
tion where society is intricately permeated 
by individual small-scale trading enterprise, 
often carried on by married women, which 
was stifled in a new environment. 

One suspects, however, that the other 
major defect—the failure of the slum owners 
to take up or develop their plots in the 
cleared areas—arose from the classic fault 
of trying to make water run up hill. If, 
instead of trying to keep expatriate commer- 
cial enterprise out of the cleared areas, the 
administration had done everything to 
attract it and demand the highest possible 
price for commercially valuable land, the 
whole financial picture would have been 
transformed, with funds fully sufficient to 
minimise social hardship and ensure that 
cleared areas were promptly developed. 
This is doubtless wishful thinking; politi- 
cally, and, in fairness, it should have been 
made clear that the scheme described was 
only the first step in a long-term plan, and 
that all these lessons can be applied in future 
phases of the clearance operation. 

A particularly interesting observation is 
that a very significant minority welcomed 
rather than lamented their new-found free- 
dom from what they felt as the irritation 
of excessive intimacy with innumerable 
relatives, with their importunate demands 
on their better-off brethren. This minority 
comprised the young educated, often 
married, men on their way up the new 
ladders of social and economic progress. 
Following this line of thought, Mr Marris 
draws pointed conclusions about the grow- 
ing incompatibility between the old social 
structure and the modern: states that are 
emerging in Africa, and poses what may in 
the event be the continent’s major problem 
—that of guiding development towards a 
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new society as stable as. the old and at the 
same time avoiding extremes of class dis- 
tinction. 

This study is a model application of 
sociological acumen to a complex social and 
economic problem and should be read by 
those concerned with housing and allied 
problems in Africa. 


The Means to Leisure 


The Anatomy of Work 


By Georges Friedmann. 
Heinemann. 226 pages. 25s. 


J’ the early years of scientific management, 
it was presumed that the greater the 
breakdown of jobs into their component 
parts, the greater the efficiency. The trouble 
with this, however, was that men came to 
be treated- as mere extensions of their 
machines. Today industrial theorists have 
come to realise that beyond a point the 
simplification of work creates so many prob- 
lems of boredom and dissatisfaction among 
workers that diminishing returns may set in, 
As a result, in many firms the pendulum 
has begun to swing back a little, and some 
tasks are being deliberately re-combined to 
make their execution more complex. 

In “ The Anatomy of Work” M. Fried- 
mann, a French sociologist, provides illus- 
trations from many mass-production firms 
in various countries to show what can be 
done to give unskilled workers a greater. 
sense of being involved in their work. At 
the same time the author is aware that there 
can be no turning the clock back to the 
days of craftsmanship, and the most impor- 
tant section of the book deals penetratingly 
with-the social implications of this, As M. 
Friedmann points out, for large sectors of 
the population work today is but a means 
of buying better and more leisure. On the 
face of it, this seems entirely satisfactory, 
and certainly the British trade unions talk 
as if it were. However, the question that M. 
Friedmann suggests we ask ourselves is what 
will happen to a society in which work itself 
ceases to be a primary form of satisfaction, 
and is replaced by the problem of how best 
to enjoy oneself ? The chief danger that 
M. Friedmann notes in the present situation 
is that as men are asked to be increasingly 
passive in their working hours, they wil! 
become altogether passive. A reflection of 
this can be seen in the enormous growth of 
prefabricated leisure pursuits, and M., Fried- 
mann even argues that the Englishman’s 
passion for his football pools—essentially a 
game of chance involving little or no skill 
—is part of the same passivity. The prob- 
lem is certainly an important one and the 
author. can quote -Marx—and even more 
Freud—in support of his claim that a man 
who is asked to contribute nothing in his 
work is stunted in his whole personal rela- 
tionship with society. 

As for a solution, M. Friedmann can talk 


only of better education, a more responsible: 


use of the mass media and a greater undef- 
standing of individual needs in the factory. 
Perhaps the best comfort we can draw is 
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COGNAC 


 Movean Fondo sete 


REMY aN 


Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man ina 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


aaa 


sell 


clothes 
too 


Everyone knows the Moss Bros Hire Service—-it how- 
ever is only part of our business. We sold clothes long 
before we hired them. In fact, for over 100 years, Moss 
Bros have been selling evening wear of the finest quality. 
Full evening dress £39.11.0. Dinner suit £32.15.0. Either 
can be hired for £2.10.0. 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Open Thursdays till 7 p.m. 
Nearest station Leicester Square 
Branches throughout the country 
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Thames Board don’t just make boxes. They make 
“FIBERITE”’ cases, tailor-made to your special needs. 
Here are just two examples... 

Mr. B. exports overcoats to the U.S.A. To make sure they 
arrived uncreased, he used to pack them in heavy wooden 
boxes. But a word with the Thames Board experts soon 
saved him a packet in freight charges. Now his overcoats 
arrive wrinkle-free in light-weight double-walled ‘‘Fiberite”’ 
corrugated cases, ten coats to a case. 

Mr.S., a maker of metal office chairs, also trades for dollars. 
He used to use wooden crates. But the Thames Board experts 
designed him a ‘‘Fiberite’’ case that not only weighed less 
—but also took up less space, gave better presentation and 
was easier to handle. The secret? They just detached the 
backs and legs from the chairs. 

Simple. But it took Thames Board to think of it. 
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that the actual number of unskilled jobs is 
declining fairly rapidly, while the number of 
people in service occupations, which offer 
mcre opportunities of satisfaction, is in- 
creasing. However, even if the author can- 
not get round the truth that men cannot 
live by leisure alone, he presents his facts 
so Clearly that this is an interesting and 
disturbing book. While Mr Khrushchev 
promises the Soviet people more leisure and 
the American unions talk of a thirty hour 
week, M. Friedmann may be perfectly 
right that there is already a need for better 
education, merely to prepare for the hours 
of free time that lie ahead. 


Selling Advertising 
Reality in Advertising 

By Rosser Reeves. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 147 pages. 1§s. 


Te is the sort of book that might be 


bought by the hundred by the adver- 
tising agency of which Mr’ Reeves is the 
chairman: and given away to their clients 
as an indication of the vigour and skill to be 
found at the head of that agency. Accord- 
ing to the dust-jacket it has in fact been 
bought by the’ hundred by one of Mr 
Reeves’s better known rivals on Madison 
Avenue to give away to his staff and clients 


as “ A great polemic.” This indicates: that, 


although Mr Reeves is one of the most in- 
telligent and successful of “ideas men” in 
the American advertising business, it is 
possible. to disagree with him. This may 
be true, at a-rather refined height of tech- 
nical argument about copy-writing, but most 


of the book is straightforward to the point — 


of banality, so that polemics hardly seem 
to be possible—only a rather wan and 
exhausted assent. 


This is not to say. that the book will not ~ 


be useful, On the contrary, it will probably 


be very useful indeed to working advertis- — 


ing men, who will get here in a-nicely got 
up nutshell much of the experience of one 
of the acknowledged masters of their craft. 
Non-advertising men who are willing to 
make the effort (it is not much of an effort 
since the: book runs smoothly enough) to 
tread it-may also come: to admire the verve 
with which Mr Reeves expresses himself. 
That being so, it will not much matter that 


Chapter 1 (two pages on “ A..Common- 


Fallacy ”) could be summed up in the single 
sentence * 
possible causes of sales ” and that something 
which Mr Reeves calls “ Vampire Video ” 
and about which he goes on for quite a 
number of pages could be summed up in the 
two words “ avoid irrelevance.” 


Paperback Selection 


Since the new university year got into full 
Swing, there have been ever more paperback 
issues Of new and standard works. Macmillan 
have produced a new series—appropriately called 
' Papermacs ”—that, apart from the binding, is 
indistinguishable from the old editions; it is 
accordingly expensive by comparison with other 
English paperback series, though for each title 


advertising is only one ‘of the~ 
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the saving on the cloth bound edition is con- 

siderable—in most cases about 50 per cent. 
Below is a guide to some of the paperbacks 

received by this journal in recent weeks. 


Biography :— 

THE Lire oF LapY Mary WorTLEY MONTAGU. 
By R. Halsband. 326 pages. 8s. 6d. STALIN: 
A Political Biography. By Isaac Deutscher. 
618 pages. 10s. 6d. -NEHRU: A Political Bio- 
graphy. By Michael Brecher. 276 pages. °7s. 6d. 
Oxford Paperbacks. 


Economics :— 


THE Sources OF INVENTION. By J. Jewkes, 
D. Sawers and R. Stillerman. 440 pages. 18s. 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE: Its Growth and Organi- 
sation. By R. S. Edwards and H, Townsend. 
624 pages. ..30s. Macmillan Papermacs. 


Wat PRICE Economic GrowtH> © Edited by 
K. Knorr and W. J. Baumol. Prentice-Hall. 184 
pages. .15s:. 


THE STRATEGY OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. By 
Albert O. Hirschman. 220 pages. GOLD AND 
THE DotiaR Crisis. By Robert Triffin. 195 
pages. SWEDEN: The Middle Way. By Marquis 
W. Childs. 220 pages: Yale University Press. 
10s. 6d. each. 


History and Law :— 


THE BLaAcK DEATH. By Johannes Nohl. Allen & 
Unwin. 159 pages. 6s. 


VOICES OF THE INDUSTRIAL-REVOLUTION. Edited 
by J. Bowditch and.C. Ramsland, 200 pages. 
10s..6d.. THE GATEWAY TO THE MIDDLE AGES. 
1. Italy. 2. France and Britain. 3: Monasticism. 


219,152 and 262 pages. 128. 6d: each. Michigan ~ 
‘University Press. Lortdon: Cresset. Press. 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AF THE ACCESSION 
OF GEORGE III. By Lewis Namier. . 2nd edition. 
531 pages. 25s, THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH: 
The. Structure of Society. By A. L.: Rowse. 
562. pages. 18s. A SHORT: HISTORY OF- THE 
LapBour Party. By Henry Pelling. 135 pages. 
10s, 6d.. INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 


- LAW: OF- THE CONSTITUTION. By A. V. Dicey. 


735 -pages. 21s... Macmillan Papermacs. 


ELIZABETHAN LIFE IN Town AND Country. By 
M., St. Clare Byrne. 351 pages. 12s. 6d. THE 
CourSE OF GERMAN History. By A. J. P. 
Taylor, 282 pages. 10s. 6d. ENGLISH Way- 


‘FARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs: By J. J. 


Jusserand.. 315 pages. 12s. 6d. BYZANTINE 
CIVILISATION. By Steven Runciman. 320 pages. 
9s. 6d. THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. By Harold 
Nicolson. 325 pages. 12s. 6d. Methuen 
University Paperbacks. 


Tue Era OF CHARLEMAGNE. By S. C, Easton 
and H. Wieruszowski. 191 pages. THE Haps- 
BURG EMPIRE, 1804-1918. By Hans Kohn. 187 
pages. CARDINAL DOCUMENTS 1N_ BRITISH 
History. By R. L. Schuyler and C. C. Weston. 
191 pages. ‘CAVOUR AND THE UNIFICATION OF 
IgaLy. _By Massimo Salvadori. 191 pages. 
D. van Nostrand Anvil Original. 9s. 6d. each. 


_ CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONALISM. (Com- 


pléte -Constitutions of France, West Germany, 
Russia; major British documents; an original 
essay on Constitutionalism.) Edited by W. G. 


Andréws,. D. van Nostrand..-192 pages. 11s. 6d. - 


Law IN THE MAKING. By C.K. Allen. Oxford 
Paperbacks. 684 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Philosophy and Politics :— | 


AN IDEALIST View OF LireE.-. By Radhakrishnan. 
279 pages. 9s. 6d. THE REVOLT OF THE MASSEs. 
By José Ortega y Gasset. 144 pages. 6s. THE 
RELIGION OF MAN. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
128 pages. 6s. CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS, By 
Albert Schweitzer. 248 pages. 7s. 6d. THE 
DECAY AND THE RESTORATION OF’ CIVILIZATION. 
By Albert Schweitzer. 91 pages. 4s. 6d. Allen 
& Unwin. 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS. By A. N. Whitehead. 
Cambridge University Press. 302 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT. By 
Yves R. Simon. Chicago University Press. 324 
pages. 15s. ; 


AUGUSTE COMTE AND POsITIVISM. By John 
Stuart Mill. 200 pages. Hosses, By Leslie 
Stephen. 243 pages. Michigan University Press. 
London: Cresset Press. 12s. 6d. each. 


GREEK PHILosopHy: Thales to Plato: By John 
Burnet. 370 pages. 1ls. 6d. THe FOUNDATIONS 
OF EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Alfred J. Ayer. 
286 pages. 9s. 6d. Macmillan Papermacs. 


LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE GREEK AND ROMAN 
WorLD. By M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff. 
Methuen University Paperbacks. 365 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


THE Inga oF History. By R. G. Collingwood. 


~ Oxford Paperbacks, 365. Pages. 7s. 6d 


Tue Poverty oF HisToRIcisM. By K. R. 


_ Popper. Routledge. 176 pages. 6s. 


Arms ConTROL: Issues for the Public. . Edited 


- by Louis Henkin. Prentice-Hall. 216 pages. 15s. 


Social and Political Science and Psychology :— 
THE IMAGE: Knowledge in Life and Society. 
By Kenneth E. Boulding. 175 pages... 10s. 6d. 
FRUSTRATION. By N. R. F. Maier. 264 pages. 
12s. 6d. Michigan University Press. .London: 
Cresset Press. 


Society: An Introductory Analysis. By R. M. 
MaclIver and C. H. Page. Macmillan Papermacs. 


714 pages. 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL AND. POLITICAL THEORY. 
By Ernest Barker. Oxford Paperbacks. 293 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


PATTERNS OF CuLTurE. By Ruth Benedict. 222 
pages. 7s. 6d. THE STATESMAN. By Pilato. 
244 pages. - 8s. 6d. Routledge. 


King Soromon’s RING, By K. Z. Lorenz. 
ae University Paperbacks. 239 pages. 
7s. 6d. , @ 


Literature and Literary Criticism :— 
PaRADISE Lost AND Its Critics. By A. J. A. 


Waldock. Cambridge University Press. 147 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK THEATRE. By 
P. D. Arnott. 256 pages. 10s. 6d. POLITICAL AND 
CoMIc CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. By John 
Palmer. 147 pages. 21s. Macmillan Papermacs. 


THE WOUND AND THE Bow. By Edmund Wilson. 
264 pages. 8s. 6d: THE GROWTH OF THE 
ENGLISH NovEL. By Richard Church. 179 
pages. 6s. Methuen University Paperbacks. 


TROLLOPE: A Commentary. By Michael 
Sadleir. 435 pages. 8s. 6d. R.U.R and Tue 
InsecT Pray. By The Brothers Capek. 177 
pages. 7s. 6d. Oxford Paperbacks. 


ROMANTIC IMAGE. By. Frank Kermode. Rout- 
ledge. 182 pages. 7s> 


Science :-— 
SCIENCE AND Music. By James Jeans. Camz- 


bridge University Press. 268 pages. 12s. 6d. 


£ ~ 


‘A DiasctT Extry¥ To OrGANIG CHEMISTRY. By 
John Read... Methuen University Paperbacks. 
' 281 pages. 8s. 6d: 


Miscellaneous :-— 

Tue ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM. By Geoffrey 
Scott. . 265 pages. 8s. . COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. By E. O. James. 334 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Methuen University Paperbacks. 


FRENCH “Music; From the death of Berlioz to 
the death of Fauré. By rtin Cooper. 250 
pages 7s. 6d. Nive Dayak Nicuts. By W. R. 
Geddes. 175 pages. 7s. 6d. ENGLISH ANCESTRY. 
By A. R. Wagner. 176 pages. 6s, CONVERSION. 
By A. D. Nock. 321 pages. 7s. 6d. Oxford 
Paperbacks. 
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LOCKHEED TODAY 


Today, POLARIS is poised beneath the seas... ready and able to spring instantly into 
action. The U.S. Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile System — Nuclear submarines armed 
with Polaris missiles — is a bullwark of the Free World’s defense. Cruising submerged 
indefinitely through the seas that cover three-fourths of the earth, these new subs armed 
with the Polaris are safe from surprise attack, able to strike any strategic target. Polaris 
is designed and built by Lockheed. 
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LOCKHEED 


Helping promote free world security and progress in: Electronics, Missiles, Aircraft, 
Nucleonics, Satellites and Space Vehicles, Rocket Fuels, Aircraft Maintenance, Airport 
Management, Shipbuilding, Heavy Construction, Steel Fabrication and Cranes. 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


SHIPBUILDING JETSTAR AGENA SATELLITE LOCKHEED 60 F-104 STARFIGHTER OCEAN RESEARCH 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Shipshape at State 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HIS week like a good sailor President Kennedy cleared his | 


decks for action. In the Department of State in some places 
the right men were pulling on the right ropes but were 
wearing the wrong uniforms, while in others there were just square 
pegs in round holes. With the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State, Mr Dean Rusk, a small flying squad of high calibre moved 
from the White House into the department. Mr Rostow, one 
of the President’s assistants for national security matters, is now 
the head of the department’s Policy Planning Council. Mr Good- 
win, another White House assistant, has become Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs and Mr Dutton, yet 
another presidential assistant, has taken over from Mr Brooks Hays 
the important and delicate job of “selling” the Department of 
State’s projects to Congress. The department had just come under 
fire from the Senate subcommittee on national policy machinery, 
which had laboured for two years and whose chairman, Senator 
Jackson, criticised the department for failing to assert its leadership 
across the whole front of foreign policy. Both in his opinion and 
in that of other critics, the department has allowed the thundering 
present to obscure the emerging future and has sometimes been 
bogged down in timid indecision and administrative sluggishness. 
The biggest change this week was the freeing of Mr Chester 
Bowles from the managerial job of Under Secretary of State, to 
allow him to pay visits to the new and developing countries, with 
the rank of Ambassador, and to advise the President on their 
problems. Mr Bowles may have fought against his freedom ; 
he is said to have spent an hour with the President before an 
announcement could be made that he had accepted the roaming 
assignment. The last time that Mr Kennedy attempted to dis- 
engage Mr Bowles from his position as second in command at 
the Department of State the two men also spent an hour together, 
but that time Mr Bowles, who was Mr Kennedy’s campaign adviser 
on foreign policy, emerged still in possession of the title of Under 
Secretary ; then he rightly refused to resign since this would 
have made it look as if he had been wrong about the attempted 
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invasion of Cuba and his critics right, instead of the exact opposite. 
He was, however, noticeably left out of discussions of major 
decisions on foreign policy, as indeed he had been since he frowned 
publicly on the, Cuban misadventure. Also; he was away from 
Washington a good deal and, though these absences may not have 
been entirely of his own choosing, they made it impossible for 
him to fulfil the proper functions of the Under Secretary, who is 
supposed. to deputise for the Secretary of State when required. 
Another significant change is that the redoubtable Mr Averell 
Harriman, currently occupied with Laos, has been appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs in place of Mr 
McConaughy. 

Mr Bowles’s successor is Mr George Ball, the Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs, who will continue in charge of economic 
matters and will leave the supervision of daily administration (in- 
cluding some 2,000 incoming and outgoing telegrams) to Mr George 
McGhee, the new Under Secretary for Political Affairs whom Mr 
Rostow replaced as the chairman of the department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Council. Mr Bali had in fact been performing Mr Bowles’s 
functions while Mr Bowles expounded foreign policy to Americans 
abroad and at home. This laid large burdens on Mr Ball’s broad 
back, which Mr Kennedy now needs badly for carrying the 
ambitious new policy of lowered tariffs-and expanded world trade 
that the President is expected to put to Congress next year. 

The new trade policy looks towards the European common 
market and possibly at opening the road to an eventual Atlantic 
community, Mr Ball, although oriented towards Europe, is inter- 
nationally minded and this, with Mr Restow heading the planning 
group, ensures that the world will continue to be reviewed as a 
whole. Nevertheless the President is believed to be fixing his 
attention increasingly on western Europe .and the North Atiantic 
alliance. At his Wednesday press conference Mr Kennedy spelled 
this out and indicated that Mr Bowles’s new assignment—*“ an 
increased opportunity ” for him—was devised to ensure that the 
Administration did not become so concerned with Europe .as to 
ignore those parts of the world where Mr Bowles will now spend 
most of his time. 


By HAM FISHER 
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While the changes that have been made are no doubt intended 
to screw pegs into holes of the right shape, to focus more sharply 
the advice that the President receives, they could conceivably con- 
cern basic policies as well as prominent personalities, though this 
has been denied officially. Mr Bowles has seemed to feel that 
American attention to western Europe may clash with America’s 
anti-colonial role in under-developed lands. He was critical of the 
rearming of Germany and he once called the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation an uncertain and precariously based military alliance. 
The Indian Prime Minister shares those views. When Mr Nehru 
was in Washington his host, Mr Kennedy, appeared to be tempera- 
mentally allergic.to the consolations of Asian philosophy, but subse- 
quently he saw eye to eye with the German Chancellor on important 
aspects of European defence and economic strength. The President 
may think that the time has come to recall the old developed world 
to redress the imbalance of the under-developed new. 


or Mr Kennedy associates himself, at least in part, with an 

American mood of frustration and anger which arose from 
Mr Khrushchev’s imprudent threat to “ bury ” the United States 
and which has been aggravated by the unfriendly attitudes of some 
countries that are under-developed and which were recently 
colonies. At the end of the second world war the Americans had 
it in their power to dominate all nations, including Russia. Their 
rewards for having refrained include to date a war in Korea, 
apparently implacable Chinese hatred, Mr Khrushchev’s constant 
harrying and a United Nations whose bills they mostly pay but 
in whose General Assembly they have a continually diminishing 
voice that has now become a squeak of less than one per cent. 
Many Americans, including apparently Mr Kennedy, believed 
formerly that, in addition to all these woes, by the end of this year 
the United States might have fewer long-range missiles ready for 
firing than Russia. The President now says that the United States 
is still ahead of Russia in total military strength. But he adds that 
he is resolved to pay as high a price as is necessary to stay ahead. 
And some Americans are so on edge with frustration when they 
think of the costs and the risks of an arms race whose duration and 
outcome cannot be foreseen that they wonder aloud if it would not 
be better to strike now rather than to wait for Russia’s first strike. 

Mr Kennedy has read Thucydides and also he probably does 
not believe that there can be a military victory by one side over 
the other in a world of thermonuclear weapons. What he does 
appear to believe is that possession of superior military strength 
can be employed to persuade Mr Khrushchev that the balance of 
power is not tilting towards Russia after all, that a peaceful settle- 
ment is necessary for mutual survival and that a settlement can 
be obtained through negotiations aimed at agreements which both 
sides will regard as preferable to the status quo. But Mr Khrush- 
chev, the President seems to think, will not soon be persuaded of 
these things in Asia or Africa or even perhaps in Latin America. 
It is in Europe, where economic growth more rapid than that 
of the United States has halted and reversed communist infiltration, 
that the West’s superior strength can be demonstrated. In Europe, 
it is the West that is stable, the apparently aggressive Russians 
who are really on the defensive. Elsewhere (until deep-rooted 
Sino-Soviet differences ripen and Russia’s own engineers and poets 
raise a real clamour of disaffection) the opposite is too frequently 
the case. 

The President cannot feel happy to be told by General Taylor 
and Mr Rostow that south Vietnam may be saved without the 
dispatch of large American forces only if the south Vietnamese 
government accepts American advice, when south Vietnamese news- 
papers under government auspices are accusing the United States 
of interference for the sake of profiting from capitalist imperialist 
exploitation. He may not feel much better about Latin America, 
where the 138-year-old Monroe Doctrine has been breached. Mr 
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Kennedy did send American warships sailing into the Caribbean 
off the coast of the Dominican Republic—and he may yet be 
compelled to become quite deeply involved in guerrilla fighting in 
south Vietnam. Nevertheless, he seems determined that the United 
States shall not be over-extended in other parts of the world when 
he expects the real confrontation to be in Europe ; there, he seems 
to think, it is the Soviet block and not Nato that will back down. 

On Wednesday he intimated that the quest for harmony between 
the Warsaw Pact countries and Nato would come best after success- 
ful negotiations over Berlin which, he hinted, might include some 
form of international control of the access routes. The President 
assured the editor of Izvestia at his marathon interview last week 
that the United States was just as anxious as the Soviet Union to 
prevent another war arising out of Germany ; he added that both 
sides should attempt to negotiate a solution making it possible to 
keep peace in Central Europe. But before wider issues are entered 
on it seems that the Russians must pass Mr Kennedy’s test of 
** reasonableness ” over Berlin. 


“Silver and Gold... . 


H™ I none” or at least not enough, says the United States 
government, announcing first that last week it lost a record 
amount of gold, $300 million, leaving it with less than $17 billion 
worth in stock, the least since 1939 ; and secondly, that this week 
it has stopped selling silver on the open market because its “‘ free ” 
supplies of that metal are practically exhausted. There is no real 
reason why either of these announcements should undermine confi- 
dence in the dollar although, with speculators and private bankers 
as nervous and suspicious as they are, the fact that the two 
announcements came together may mean that they have wider 
repercussions than they should. 

The loss of gold was due not to a flight from the dollar but 
to a large purchase by the British government (discussed more 
fully on page 946) which, according to the American authorities, 
was an example of the co-operation between the two countries 
which is now being relied on to strengthen the dollar. The 
suspension of sales of silver had obviously been coming for some 
time, since the mounting demand for the metal from industrial 
users, far in excess of the quantity being mined, had almost 
used up the free stocks which the Treasury had accumulated in the 
past. But the 1.7 billion additional ounces which it holds as a 
monetary reserve, to back $1, $2, $5 and $10 bills, is still intact, 
although attempts are to be made to free this silver gradually by 
including these denominations in the central bank’s note issue. It 
is this decision to demonetise silver, rather than the one to. suspend 
sales, which is this week’s really sweeping change, making silver 
into an ordinary commodity. 

This change will counteract some of the immediate pleasure of 
the silver producers at the price rise set off by the removal of 
the ceiling of 91 cents an ounce which the government’s sales at 
that price have put on the silver markets ; the fact that it still 
has 22 million ounces of free silver available will restrain prices 
somewhat. The producers will be even more opposed to the 
President’s request to Congress to repeal the law which requires 
the Treasury to buy silver at 903 cents an ounce, a floor under 
the metal which dates back to the depression days of the nineteen- 
thirties and which is closely associated with the Democratic party 
and particularly with the Democratic Senators from western 
states. While the Secretary of the Treasury expects Congress 
to agree to this, much will depend on how far the price of silver 
has gone up when the legislation comes to be considered, how 
likely it is to stay up, and on the extent to which concealed stocks 
of silver are brought into the market by higher prices ; according 
to the experts, silver mines will not be reopened or new deposits 
developed unless the price rises to $1.10 an ounce, 
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We are all 
Self-Made Men 


When it is said of someone that he is a ‘self-made man’, it means 
he has risen from humble beginnings. But the truth is we are al/ 
self-made, with great or disastrous results. 

Many people who have won eminence for themselves in the 
process have found daily in THe Times a first-rate partner. For 
while it is excellent that anyone should make himself good at 
his job, THE Times broadens his horizon. Through its regular 
reading, he makes himself, in the truest sense, a ‘man of the world.’* 

There is indeed perhaps no greater help to your advancement 
than the wide and sharply-focused view of events which THE TIMES 
affords you each morning. 


Read THE TIME S 


* There are few greater benefits you can give your children 
than to bring them up on THE Times. If they are at 
schvol or college, they can get THE TimEs for the student 
rate of 24d. They should write to The Circulation 
Manager, THE TIMES, London, E.C.4, 
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Republicans’ Mint Julep 


: = month, in spite of repeated appeals from the Administra- 
tion, Democrats in Georgia insisted that Negroes should be 
barred from a dinner in Atlanta at which Mr McNamara, the 
Secretary of Defence, spoke. A week later southern Republicans, 
who were holding a regional conference in the same city, rubbed 
salt in the wound by including fifty Negroes at a political dinner. 
But Senator Goldwater, the idol of the Republican right-wing, 
came to the Democrats’ rescue next day by making an open appeal 
to the prejudices of segregationist southern conservatives. He said 
that he favoured watering down the civil rights position adopted 
by the Republican party last year and added that he would support 
a constitutional amendment making it clear that education is a 
matter solely for the states—a slap at the Supreme Court’s decision 
that racial segregation is unconstitutional in tax-supported schools. 


Mr Goldwater’s motives may amount to no more than a dream 
of capturing the Republican presidential nomination in 1964 by 
including delegates from some of the southern states in his camp— 
a dream that has a little more substance since Governor Rockefeller 
committed a political faux pas by announcing that he and his 
wife were planning a divorce. But other Republicans seeking to 
establish a two-party system in the changing South may well 
be tempted by the conservative votes likely to fall into their laps 
if only the party will soft-pedal its traditional support for Negro 
rights. At present the Republicans send only eight Representatives 
to Washington from the southern states, but the old party hacks 
in the South who were interested only in patronage are being 
replaced gradually by younger, keener business and professional 
men ; they talk hopefully of winning eight more seats next year, 
which would be a useful contribution to the forty-four which the 
Republicans need if they are to gain a majority in the House. 
Two special elections this month in Texas—to fill the seats of Mr 
Rayburn and of Mr Ikard, who has resigned—may show how the 
wind is blowing in a southern state where the Republican organisa- 
tion is vigorous and where Democrats are beginning to repudiate 
their party at public “ resignation rallies.” Elsewhere Republican 
organisations are weaker, but they have started to win a few local 
elections, even in South Carolina. 


These ripples might become a wave if the Republicans showed 
more sympathy for the segregationist views of Southerners whose 
economic interests already incline them toward the Republican 
camp. Some Republican organisations in the South are rigidly 
segregationist, in Mississippi, for example, but in Georgia at least 
one local leader looks ahead to the day when there will be 2 million 
Negro voters in the state who must not be alienated. The national 
leaders of the party are even more concerned about alienating the 
present Negro voters in the big northern and western cities. 
Senator Goldwater might win the South by appealing to its racial 
views and its growing interest in protection and lose the rest of 
the country. 


Spanners in Government 


FTER the last great war the way the American government 
handled its national security policies—on defence, foreign 
politics and economics—was reorganised to reflect the lessons that 
had been learnt during the struggle. But, as the cold war has become 
semi-permanent, there have been many doubts about whether 
even this new machinery provides the planning, flexibility and 
co-ordination to enable the right decisions to be taken in time 
and many changes have been proposed. Two years ago the Senate 
established a subcommittee on national policy machinery, under 
Senator Jackson, to find out how well the government is organised 
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and manned to meet:the challenge from the communist world, 
The committee’s staff was able ; its members included Senators 
Humphrey, Javits, Mundt and Muskie ; its approach was non- 
partisan ; and its witnesses amounted to a roll-call of many of 
the most distinguished public servants America has had: Mr 
Lovett, Mr Kennan, Mr Harriman, General Taylor and Mr Nitze 
among others, Their testimony makes enthralling reading. 


Last week, just before the government changes were announced, 
Senator Jackson issued a personal “ final statement” with which 
other members of the subcommittee are expected to agree. Its 
major conclusion is that no new machinery is needed and that 
any proposal to add to what exists should be examined with the 
utmost scepticism ; in particular, committee-killing, rather than 
committee-creating, should be the order of the day. (In this 
respect and a few others the President has already taken the com- 
mittee’s advice.) But the machinery needs to be used better ; 
it is plain that the subcommittee considers that the National 
Security Council was allowed to become too large and over- 
institutionalised and to deal too often with routine matters under 
President Eisenhower, and that it should be confined to present- 
ing the President with major alternatives of policy. The authority 
of the Secretary of State (who in the American system is the 
President’s principal adviser in the foreign field) should be clearer 
and his effectiveness greater ; this apparently answers those who 
advocate a “ First Secretary” to share the President’s load. 


Senator Jackson, who thinks that the main problem is to get 
the best possible people into the important jobs, finds a good 
deal to criticise on this score. For one thing the government is, 
he ‘says, over-staffed ; the real crime is not that this wastes money 
but that it wastes the time and energies of the men who are really 
doing the work. Higher salaries are needed to attract good 
people ; better training arrangements are needed to give them 
breadth of view and of experience ; and it should be made easier 
to bring in distinguished men from outside by relaxing and 
modernising the conflict of interest laws. Finally, Senator Jackson 
argues that a stronger Bureau of the Budget would help the 
President to establish an order of national priorities and that 
Congress, whose dealing with matters of national security is 
dangerously fragmented, should improve its own organisation. 
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eg great is the demand for natural gas in California, as a result 
of its industrialisation and the growth of its population, that 
arrangements have been made to bring in gas from Canada ; the 
pipelines are already being laid. Now imports from Mexico are 
proposed. The Southern California Edison Company, the giant 
electricity firm in the southern part of the state, has applied to 
the California Public Utilities Commission for a permit to bring 
in 75 million cubic feet of gas a day from Mexico to burn in its 
generating plants in the Los Angeles area. 

Why go to Mexico for gas ? The explanation is somewhat com- 
plicated. The proposal to bring in foreign gas is part of a broader 
project to transport natural gas from Texas to California by way 
of a pipeline through Mexico. The Edison Company wants to 
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do this to obtain its own independent supply of fuel. It had this 
once when most of its power was generated in the High Sierras 
at its own hydro-electric facilities ; but by the end of the war the 
water resources of the region were fully exploited. Since then 
most of the electricity sent out over the Edison grid in southern 
and central California has been generated in steam plants. They 
now carry over 80 per cent of the total load. 

In these steam plants the company can burn either gas or oil 
as fuel and can switch from one to the other at short notice. But 
to prevent smog in Los Angeles the company, in common with 
other industrial facilities, is prohibited from burning oil from the 
middle of April to the middle of November. Hence, for a large 
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part of the year, natural gas is virtually the only fuel consumed. 
At.present the greater part of this gas is supplied by two com- 
panies which are both subsidiaries of the Pacific Lighting Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco. 

At the hearings now going on in Los Angeles before the Public 
Utilities Commission, which has to decide whether the Edison 
project would be in the public interest, Edison has pointed out 
in support of its proposal that the cost of gas for fuel has doubled 
in the past decade, rising from 19 to 38 cents a cubic foot, and 
also that the firm, which provides an electricity service to customers 
which cannot be interrupted, has to depend on a supply of gas 

Continued on page 910 
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So Golden 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
RECENTLY IN PITTSBURGH 


ucH has been written about the 
M so-called “renaissance” of the 
once smoky steel capital of America— 
Pittsburgh. Many gleaming skyscrapers 
have risen on the Golden Triangle where 
the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers join 
to form the Ohio. But the new construc- 
tion has been likened by one local econo- 
mist to “a golden filling in a mouth full 
of decay.” And the underlying hope— 
that a declining city could rejuvenate 
itself by its own efforts—has not been 
fulfilled. Now Pittsburgh has _ been 
officially labelled a “ chronically 
depressed ” area eligible for such govern- 
ment help as this status brings with it. 
The city has made no small efiort to 
help itself. Since the end of the war 
fifteen skyscrapers have been built to 
provide new office and hotel accommoda- 
tion and many of the major companies in 
the area have moved their headquarters 
into these impressive structures. More 
new buildings are under construction 
towards the outskirts of the city, but so 
far progress on these projects has been 
held back by local political and admini- 
strative difficulties. Pittsburghers have 
not relied solely upon redevelopment to 
make their city more attractive; a pro- 
gramme of smoke control has _ been 
pursued strenuously, but there is still a 
long way to go before the air will be 
really clear. For example, the steel indus- 
try, one of the worst offenders, says it 


will not be completely “ clean ” until 1970 
—some twenty-five years after the initia- 
tion of the programme. However, much 
has been achieved already ; a nun, who 
revisited the city last year for the first 
time since 1936, commented that “ the last 
time I visited I had to change my cuffs 


and collar twice a day. 
changed only once a day.” 
But it takes more than new office 
buildings and cleaner air to promote real 
economic growth. Both industry and 
people are leaving the Pittsburgh area on 
an unprecedented scale and in most other 
respects the region is rapidly losing 
ground compared with other big indus- 
trial centres. Unemployment in Pitts- 


This time, I 


burgh is running far higher than for the - 


country as a whole—and this discrepancy 
is by no means unusual. Incomes in the 
region generally are rising at a much 
slower rate than in other parts of the 
United States and Pittsburgh itself no 
longer enjoys the reputation of being a 
notoriously high wage city. Outside the 
refurbished central area, Pittsburgh gives 
every appearance of decline. Slums can 
be found on all sides of the town and 
the system of mass transport (which is 
penniless) probably offers the worst 
service of any in the country for a fare that 
is exceptionally high. The roads in the 
city are in a deplorable state and other 
services, such as rubbish collection and 
street cleaning, leave a lot to be desired. 


Pittsburgh is battling with all the 
usual problems that face large cities in the 
age of the motor car—the mass exodus of 
better-off families to the suburbs, the 
steady deterioration of public services 
within the city. And it has others peculiar 
to itself. Its failure to achieve a reason- 
able pace of economic growth must in 
large measure be blamed on the Ameri- 
can steel industry which itself has been 
beset in the last few years by strikes, high 
unemployment and a static market for its 
products. And even within the steel in- 
dustry Pittsburgh has been losing busi- 
ness to the newer and more efficient 
plants that have been built in other parts 
of the country. 

But with commendable American en- 
thusiasm the city authorities and the 
citizens remain undaunted and new solu- 
tions to the city’s problems are constantly 
being produced. With the substantial 
help of a local financier, a Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association was 
established with a budget of $400,000 and 
a directive to find a prescription that will 
make Pittsburgh grow, to be published 
next year. According to one member of 
this team the opportunities for growth 
open to Pittsburgh are very limited but 
there is one real hope: that Pittsburgh may 
become a major centre of atomic research 
in the United States. Some of the largest 
electrical manufacturers already have their 
headquarters in Pittsburgh and much of 
their research is being done in the area. 
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THE ANSWER ...e« « « 


On this project C.A.S. were responsible, 
inter alia, for: 


FINDING THE SITE (OF 120 ACRES 
ON THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY) 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH 17 OWNERS 
OF LAND 


CONSULTING WITH 7 MINISTRIES 
AND 14 LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


EMPLOYING THEIR OWN 
5 CONSULTANTS AND 
45 SUB-CONTRACTORS 


PLANNING, DESIGNING AND 
ERECTING § INTEGRATED 
BLOCKS OF BUILDINGS. 


Please write to Managing Director: 





where water was available in sufficient quantities to supply 
a small town, where effluent—hundreds of thousands of 
gallons of it—could be disposed of. 

TO DESIGN and build at speed a highly complex chemical 
plant costing over £1.5 million. 

TO BUILD at a basic fixed price and to meet a very close 
programme. 

TO GIVE possession of blocks and departments before the 


contractual completion date. 


A highly skilled, tightly integrated team, able and willing 
to work with the client’s own technicians... 

...to the end that the combined knowledge and skills of 
all resulted in a functionally efficient unit, good to look at, 
and within which British men and women would be proud 


to work, 


That is what we set out to do. 
That is what we have done 
... On time, 





The Administration Building. 
One of five main blocks. 


PIONEERS IN SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


C.A.S. (INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS) LIMITED, ST. JAMES’ HOUSE, KENSINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.S8. TEL: WESTERN S060 
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THE PROBLEM . « « « « « « « TO FINDa large site for which an I.D.C. could be granted, 
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ROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


. has already tecome clear that the 

educated approach to government, which 
is so marked a feature of President Kennedy’s 
Administration, will, like the golfing ap- 
proach of his predecessor, come in for its 
share of criticism. But in spite of caustic 
comments from some quarters, the learned 
bodies whose aid has been invoked continue 
to beam at the calls for their help. One of 
the most interesting of these is the Brookings 
Institution, a small but distinguished research 
organisation in the heart of Washington 
which has worked for four decades in the 
fields of government, economics and foreign 
affairs. It was Brookings whose staff pro- 
duced, in the summer of 1960, the famous 
study of the problems inherent in the change 
from one Administration to another at the 
precise moment when these problems were 
puzzling the Kennedy forces. 

Since then the Institution has satisfied 
other needs, both transitional and funda- 
mental. Because the American system, 
recognising no equivalent of the British 
“loyal opposition,” provides neither staff nor 
quarters nor even postal addresses for an 
incoming Administration until its members 
actually move into office on Inauguration 
Day, groups preparing reports for the 
President-elect found themselves’ with 
nowhere to work between November and 
January, except a park bench. In this frigid 
situation the Brookings staff, which had just 
moved from outgrown quarters to_a spacious 
new building, came to the rescue. It pro- 
vided rooms for conferences and consultations 
and it had experts on government and 
economics whose advice could be sought. It 
had a reference library at once competent and 
pertinent; it even had a series of carrels (a 
mediaeval word for study space which the 
Oxford English Dictionary declares obsolete 
but which Brookings finds fitting) for harried 
members of various task forces. 

As a research centre, Brookings is unique 
in Washington ; its position there is not the 
least of its advantages. Washington is a city 
which is more occupied with the practice than 
with the theory of government and it lacks 
a recognised centre for post-graduate studies 
in the realm of the social sciences. To pro- 
vide this is one of Brookings’s dearly held 
aims. Its new building bears the title 
“Center for Advanced Studies” on the side 
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of one wing; plans for another building which 
is to have more extensive facilities for such 
studies are already under way. 

The desire of the extraordinary business 
man who gave his name and most of his 
fortune to Brookings was that his creation 
should put the insights of the social sciences 


at the service of the government. This is an 
ideal not without some peril. The social 
sciences are relatively new; moreover, a pri- 
vately financed research organisation with a 
declared interest in the affairs of government 
does not always find it easy to convince 
everyone of its political neutrality. Moreover, 
academic institutions organised in the con- 
ventional way raise their eyebrows at the less 
conventional approaches which are a source 
of Brookings’s strength. 


NMOVED by criticisms, Brookings con- 

tinues to flourish. In the past six years 
its staff and its financial resources have both 
doubled. Its staff, with a hard core of per- 
haps a dozen scholars on permanent tenure, 
includes some seventy more attached to it 
for varying terms and under various arrange- 
ments. Its annual operating income, derived 
in part from grants by philanthropic founda- 
tions, grew from under $700,000 in 1954 to 
close on $2 million at the end of 1960; its 
total assets (including the cost of its new 
building, which was paid before the move was 
made) rose over the -same period from $7 
million to $16 million. Its popularity with 
the fund-granting foundations. keeps - pace 
with its popularity with government, which 
makes repeated requests for its research ser- 
vices. In part this popularity is due to the 
new liveliness of what was sometimes 
regarded, in earlier years, as a formidably 
conservative group. In the past six years 
Brookings’s contact with modern realities has 
been increasing and its hospitality to newer 
lines of investigation has been attracting 
younger men. 

The character of the Institution’s output 
varies. Careful, classic studies in their chosen 
field may be initiated by scholars on the staff, 
or by men with other academic connections 
who desire to work under the wing of Brook- 
ings. Most of the projects for study which 
are given the Institution’s support are 
expected to result in books that will be 
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published by Brookings, although sometimes 
a study made under the auspices of Brookings 
may, for one reason or another, be published 
by an outside press. Each study, when it is 
submitted for publication, is reviewed by a 
specially appointed committee of experts, and 
revised by the author with due attention to 
their recommendations before it can receive 
the Brookings imprint. This editing by 
committee does not always improve a book’s 
readability and liveliness of presentation is 
still suspect, but recently there has been a 
visible improvement in lay-out and ‘typo- 
graphy, along with more alluring dust jackets. 
Short “problem papers” on points of 
specific difficulty may be either inspired by 
the staff or requested by a government office 
or an outside group. Recently Brookings has 
framed a long-range programme of study and 
research on the social, economic, political, 
legal and international implications of the 
exploration of space for the government. And 
a five-year project for research and education 
on the economics of taxation and government 
expenditure is being initiated by the Institu- 
tion under the guidance of a National Com- 
mittee on Government Finance, with funds 
provided by the Ford Foundation. Other 
work includes technical assistance to Vietnam 
and the framing of a tax system for South 
Korea, A new departure is the State Depart- 
ment’s request that Brookings undertake 
studies of development problems in col- 
laboration with the Overseas Development 
Institute in London which has received a 
similar request from the British authorities. 
In addition, the staff has recently brought 
into play techniques of communication at 
once older and newer than the printed page. 
Recognising that the daily contact with 
government affairs which is possible in 
Washington, like the government’s need for 
quick answers, offers areas for study and 
service which are still unexplored, confer- 
ence programmes of varying patterns have 
teen devised to serve young Congressmen 
seeking to know more about their jobs, senior 
executives in different government depart- 
ments eager to exchange mutual problems 
and solutions and the representatives of big 
companies who have been assigned to the 
capital and are puzzled by its complexity. 
Frankly experimental, these approaches con- 
stitute a fresh attack on the centres of isola- 
tion which develop within a big government. 
So far, Brookings has limited its work in 
practice to the two social sciences singled out 
by its founder: economics and political 
science. It lays little stress on sociology, 
still less on. anthropology and social psycho- 
logy. Tacit recognition that these latter three 
may prove increasingly important, particu- 
larly to the new countries springing up from 
the colonialism of the past, may modify the 
present pattern. The president of the 
Brookings Institution, Dr Robert Calkins, 
whose broad grasp of modern problems has 
been a great factor in the recent expansion 
of the research which it undertakes, recog- 
nises that the growth of the federal govern- 
ment, at home and abroad, requires insights 
more extensive than those offered by Mr 
Brookings’s two original disciplines. 





















































910 . AMERICAN SURVEY 


Continued from page 907 


that is interruptible. If at any time domestic users of gas are in © 


danger of running short, the two companies can divert supplies from 
Edison and other industrial consumers. 

The electric power company proposes to end this dependence 
by bringing in its own gas. Most of this—38o0 million cubic feet 
out of a total of 455 million cubic feet a day—would come from 
the fields of the Humble Oil and Refining Company in South Texas, 
on the famed King Ranch, but it would be transported to California 
by way of a pipeline through northern Mexico. The remaining 
75 million cubic feet a day would come from Mexican gas fields 
across the border. While the Texan reserves are already being 
highly exploited, those in Mexico are undeveloped and, according 
to Edison experts, they are among the largest remaining sources of 
fuel on the North American continent. 

The project has many points of interest, not the least important 
being the strong opposition from the two gas companies, who 
see themselves threatened with the loss of their biggest customer, 
Southern California Edison. Outside of California, the most in- 
triguing facet of the situation is its hands-across-the-border aspect. 
As the plans have been drawn up, two relatively short pipelines 
would be built in the United States, both by the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company, one of the largest operators of pipelines 
in America. The first would run from the King Ranch gas fields 
to the Mexican border at Reynosa, the other from the Mexican 
border at Mexicali to the Edison electric plants in the Los Angeles 
area. But the largest section of pipeline, 1,200 miles long, joining 
Reynosa and Mexicali, would be constructed by Petroleos Mexi- 
canos (Pemex), the Mexican government’s oil and gas monopoly, 
which also owns the fields from which the Mexican gas would be 
drawn. Pemex plans to raise $165 million, the estimated cost of the 
construction, from the sale of bonds. which would be retired out of 
gas revenues from Edison over a twenty-year period. American 
investors are expected to be large buyers of the bonds. 

Mexican development would be assisted in two important ways. 
First, a market would be opened up for gas—and the eventual 
demand might exceed by many times the original 75 million cubic 
feet a day which Edison would contract to buy. Secondly, Mexican 
communities along the 1,200 miles of the pipeline would be entitled 
to draw on the supply, so that the economy of a wide area of the 
northern part of the country would benefit. In the United States 
there is controversy over the project and an early decision is not 
to be expected, but in Mexico the advantage of the proposed joint 
enterprise must seem incontrovertible. 


Gobbling It Up 


VEN the Thanksgiving turkey has now become a “ conveni- 

EK ence” food. Last week housewives who wanted to save 
themselves the trouble of peeling chestnuts and their husbands 
the trouble of dissecting joints could serve a bird which had been 
stuffed and boned before it was frozen and could be carved like 
a loaf of bread. It may have tasted like one too and it was 
certainly more expensive than the traditional variety. For turkey 
prices were down by about 25 per cent this year. Farmers are 
complaining that they are actually losing money on their turkeys, 
even though the cost of feed is also down, and are considering 
whether they should accept government regulation as a remedy. 
Prices will go down still further, but farmers may do better 
even so, if the giant turkeys now being grown experimentally 
become general. These successors to the postwar innovation, 
double-breasted turkeys small enough for any oven, are already 
tipping the scales at 50 pounds each, enough to feed 75 Thanks- 
givers—and 100-pound turkeys are being predicted. Such mon- 
strosities are said to be less costly to produce, although “ the 
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bigger the bird, the fewer its eggs,” and cheaper for consumers, 
particularly for the restaurants and food processors who buy about 
one-third of all the turkeys sold. Large birds have more meat in 
proportion to bone than do small ones and it is easier to cut 
them up, whether for blue plate specials or frozen turkey dinners. 


Hamming It Up_ 


Hs were also being blown up into larger sizes—or less solid 
ones. But against this consumers have revolted successfully, 
it seems, with the help of a new Administration anxious to redezm 
its election pledge that their interests would be protected. The 
story begins about thirty years ago when meat packers discovered 
how to speed up and cheapen the old slow method of preserving 
ham—soaking it in brine and then smoking it—by injecting a 
pickling- solution into the meat. This increases its weight and 
in 1950 the Department of Agriculture ruled that uncooked smoked 
meat subject to federal inspection—that is, entering into interstate 
commerce—must not weigh more when sold than it did before 
it was cured, thus keeping the’ new product off the market. Last 
December the retiring Republican Secretary of Agriculture quietly 
amended this order to allow an increase of up to Io per cent in 
weight. This was done at the request of the big meat packers 
who claimed that small firms, which do not sell outside their own 
state and are therefore not bound by federal regulation, were profit- 
ing unfairly from being able to use the cheap process. 

As a result the market was flooded with moist, mild-tasting hams 
and the Department of Agriculture was flooded with protests. The 
new Democratic Secretary called a series of hearings at which 
the meat packers argued that consumers preferred moist hams and 
that they were not paying for water since lower prices allowed 
for this change in quality. Consumers denied that they liked the 
hams or were prepared to buy water instead of meat ; in addition 


they complained that the new product did not keep well. In 


the middle of last month the original order was reinstated but to 
comfort the large packers, who are fighting the reinstatement in 
the courts, the Secretary of Agriculture may ask Congress to apply 
it to the small intra-state firms as, well. 


SHORTER NOTES 


It is now taken for granted that Representative McCormack of 
Massachusetts will succeed Mr Rayburn, who died last month, as 
Speaker of the House. But the appointment cannot be voted on 
officially until Congress returns to Washington early in January. 
Meanwhile, should anything happen to Mr Kennedy and his Vice 
President, Mr Johnson, the new President would be Senator 
Hayden of Arizona, the 84-year-old President Pro Tem of the 
Senate. He is fourth in line of succession, the Speaker being third. 


* * * 


A Bill passed by Congress in almost record time to deal with 
last summer’s outbreaks of aircraft “ hijacking ” made it piracy and 
a federal offence punishable by death to take over a commercial 
airliner by force when in flight. To assault a member of the 
crew is now punishable by up to twenty years in prison ; if weapons 
are used the penalty may be life imprisonment. 


* * * 


The only bit of President Kennedy’s tax programme which has 
been adopted this year is a provision authorising the Treasury to 
allot numbers to the 60 million people who pay federal taxes. 
Only a few million new numbers are involved, since most people 
have, and use, their social security numbers. The purpose of 
making the practice universal is to enable automatic equipment 
to pinpoint those who are not paying their taxes in full. 
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The ci 
aoe 
picurean 


Even in the jetspeed luxury of the Boeing, 
time can drag flying halfway round the 
world—but not in the Air France Eastern 
Epicurean. Because of the subtle, exquisite 
Parisian meals, and the superb wines, oceans 
shrink into mill ponds and hours seem 
minutes. And, if you want to stretch, 
there’s the famous Skylounge Bar. 





An early start at 8 a.m. brings the East- 
ern Epicurean to Israel by 4 p.m. Persia 
by 9 p.m., Karachi or New Delhi 
soon after midnight and varying 
with the route, Calcutta, Bangkok 
or Hong Kong before the landing 

at Tokio next evening. 


Japan also via the Pole in con- 
junction with Japan Airlines, and 
Australia and the Pacific 
ort in conjunction with 


Ask your Travel Agent or Air 
France for the new “‘Eastern 
Epicurean’’ colour brochure. 


njoy flying 


et HE WORLD'S TARGEST AIRLINE 


Book tnrough your Travel Agents or 158 New Bond Street, W.1 Gro. 9030 ; Birmingaan : Manehester 





Glasgow 


911 
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Yes, an ordinary pin. Just as good for making business. delegate. 
decisions as it is for picking winners. Every director Novemb 
should have one ready in his lapel. I mu 
More seriously, though, even in the best-regulated Unitec 
boardrooms chance still plays its part in the making of skill a 
decisions—and in really big business an unlucky guess United 
can cost thousands, even millions, of pounds. Those 
By helping top-level management to cut the element understa 
of chance to a minimum, C-E-I-R, the world’s largest best to s 
independent commercial computer services ment th 
organization, has already saved literally millions for for its 1 
government and industry. Backed by a staff of Katanga 
highly qualified economists, mathematicians, tion’s ov 
statisticians, scientists, and computer specialists, and and its r 
equipped with the most powerful force of independently argumen 
operated computers in commercial use today, C-E-I-R way in V 
can handle on your behalf any problem, large or ation are 
small, capable of solution by logical or mathematical segments 
means. And that means practically any: marketing, threat to 
distribution, production, or development problem. unreport 
At the new C-E-I-R Centre in London, with its eyebrows 
IBM 7090 and 1401 computer facilities, your own staff in a Bri 
can work with ours if you wish, with offices provided— observins 
Priestman engineering skills are bringing peaceful and they can use the computers on a by-the-hour It is d 
plenty to peoples to whom drought once meant hire basis. Ask your secretary to write what the 
death. A river bridged, a desert irrigated, can or telephone for more details. about K 
transform a district and its people. Priestman are execute t 
proud, not only of the way that Priestman Council 
excavators, cranes and dredgers are and inci: 


helping to reshape the world, but 
of the tremendous part that 
Priestman skills have played in 
developing the excavator as such. 
Men who never knew a word of 
English nowadays equate the name 
Priestman with reliability. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 











United Nations Without a Quixote 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


New York 


INCE the passing of the Congo resolution by the Security 
Council on November 24th, the United Nations’ attention has 
been outwardly transferred to various other issues: a public 

debate ranging from disarmament to the Dominican Republic, 
while the “hot seat ” issue of Chinese representation looms ahead. 


But the troubled Congo flows powerfully on through the heart of 


the jungle of the Assembly’s manifold discussions. 

The stream has been thickened with disenchantment and dark 
doubt by the warning from London last week that British support of 
the Congo operation was contingent on a certain manner of con- 
ducting it. About the precise intention behind the British warning, 
there is some uncertainty. As it was published, by the chief British 
delegate, Sir Patrick Dean, in the Security Council debate on 
November 21st, it reads: 

I must make it clear that the continued full support by the 

United Kingdom of the Congo operation must depend on the 

skill and wisdom and the conciliatory manner with which the 

United Nations carries out its mandate. 

Those here who would dearly like to achieve a sympathetic 
understanding of the British position on Katanga are doing their 
best to satisfy their own doubts by accepting the common argu- 
ment that the British Government, needing backbench support 
for its European venture, cannot help but pacify its domestic 
Katanga lobby. This tendency is assisted by the British delega- 
tion’s own visible unhappiness over the new parting of the ways 
and its noticeable lack of conviction in advancing the appropriate 
arguments. But there is additional concern here over the odd 
way in which the essentials of the latest phase of the Congo situ- 
ation are apparently being presented to—or withheld from—large 
segments of opinion in Britain. It has been noted that the British 
threat to contract out of the United Nations operation went almost 
unreported in London. And, to take another example, incredulous 
eyebrows were raised here last week when it was solemnly averred 
in a British speech that Mr Tshombe had been conscientiously 
observing the October cease-fire terms. 


It is doubted here whether it is clearly understood in London 
what the United Nations has now publicly agreed should be done 
about Katanga—or what is the mood now shaping the plans to 
execute the agreed intention. The new mandate which the Security 
Council gave U Thant on November 24th is much more direct 
and incisive than the one previously provided by the council’s 
resolution of February 
21st. The acting 
secretary-general is 
now authorised and 
required to use the 
“requisite measure 
of force, if necessary ” 
in order to apprehend, 
deport or detain Mr 
Tshombe’s mercen- 
aries and foreign 
political advisers. The 
use of force is no 
longer set only in the 





Mr Tshombe: charging windmill. 


context of prevention of civil war, or authorised only in the last 
resort. Provision for detention as an alternative to deportation 
may dispose of the formerly prevalent business of deported mer- 
cenaries constantly filtering back into the Congo after a short and 
refreshing spell of leave—with their fares paid by the United 
Nations on the journey out, by Mr Tshombe’s cut from the mining 
companies’ revenues on the way back. 

Nothing here supports the idea that this mandate is now to be 
executed..in a mood of violent emotion and unreason. .On the 
contrary, among those concerned the prevailing mood is. marked 
by caution—and by cold, distinctly uncomforting logic. Up on 
the 38th floor of the secretariat tower, where the executive team 
that Mr Hammarskjéld created for the Congo operation now serves 
his successor, there is no bloodlust, no burning wish to avenge the 
September setback, and no illusion about the many difficulties that 
lie ahead. Reasoning starts from the proposition that Mr Tshombe’s 
ability to maintain his secession rests unquestionably on his access 
to foreign help and personnel. This is not such a-bad starting point, 
since it is the one assumption shared by all parties in common, 
including Mr Tshombe himself. . 

But it does not follow, and it is not being assumed, that the 
only course of action open to the United Nations is to mount 
another sudden general swoop as on August 28th and Septem- 

er 13th. Military limitations of the UN are now more clearly 
recognised. It now has the mastery of the air, which in September 
was dominated by the Katanga secessionists’ single jet: the Dor- 
niers which Mr Tshombe recently obtained from Germany have 
not reappeared in an active role since the United Nations’ com- 
mand warned them off. But even with the expected Ghanaian 
and Indonesian - reinforcements, the United Nations force will 
remain not only weak on the ground but inhibited by several 
contributing countries’ express opposition to any involvement in 
a head-on major clash. A clash forced upon the United Nations 
by the secéssionists’ own initiative might be a different matter. 

There is no doubt about U. Thant’s explicit and sincere intention 
of settling matters without resort to force if that is at all possible 
within the time limits. Finally, he is aware how deeply the UN’s 
own fate is involved. U Thant is on record as sharing Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s belief that the organisation can and should play 
an active role, not merely a “ conference ” one, in resolving inter- 
national problems. There is no question of the United Nations 
under his zgis being deliberately cut back to fulfil a conference 
role only. But the frustration of its hopes in regard to Katanga 
could cut it back to that—if not, indeed, further back still. 

.. The men on the 38th floor today have been described as a bunch 

of Sancho Panzas left without a Quixote. Unkind though that 
phrase may be, there is no doubt about one thing: the windmills 
are really charging down upon them in this case. U Thant has 
already impressed most observers by his adroit adoption of a 
posture that should give him a maximum of freedom in executing 
the. new mandate. The echo of Mr Hammarskjéld was quietly 
resounding.. But the late secretary-general took several years to 
build up the posture and stature for which he will be remembered. 
His successor starts with a valuable inheritance in many respects— 
but the total legacy includes one liability, in the shape of the 
Congo crisis, that is more pressing and urgent than anything that 
was thrust upon Mr Hammarskjéld in his first years in office. 
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Mr Maudling’s Valentine 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


R MAUDLING, having been handed an irritable bear by the 
M tail in the shape of several difficult colonies, gave in his 
five-day visit to Kenya, which ended on Wednesday, a distinct 
impression that he actually enjoyed the position. More remarkable, 
having listened to a score of differently minded deputations, from 
the uncompromising Somali secessionists to a group of earnest, 
unassuming African women, he rejected the idea of soothing the 
beast with honeyed words. Instead, in his remarks made before 
flying on to central Africa, he was commendably frank yet 
unpartisan. 

The political problems had to be “solved and solved soon if 
Kenya’s economy, already sadly strained by natural disasters and 
flagging confidence, is not to be irreparably damaged.” Britain 
had a great responsibility in tackling these problems, but “even 
greater and more direct” was the responsibility on Kenya poli- 
ticians. He had seen enough, he said, to know that tribal tensions 
and fears of intimidation were based on truth. Indeed, he had: 
when he flew last Sunday to see the white farmers of Eldoret, 
excitement over his visit had led to a party clash in which one 
man was killed and a dozen injured. He had made separate appeals 
to both African parties to stamp out intimidation and been assured 
they would do their best. He called for an end to the “ exchange 
of slogans,” and a concentration on facts in preparation for the 
London constitutional conference in February. 

If Mr Maudling had left it at that he would have provided no 
more than the sort of sermon Kenyans are used to hearing from 
the governor’s lips. But he added some of his own thinking about 


“ 





Mr Maudling : no honey for the bear. 


the best form of constitution for an independent Kenya. Remark- 
ing that there was more common ground between the African 
parties than might appear on the surface, he trod carefully down 
the middle of this important space. The Kenya African Demo- 
cratic Union, the main government party which comprises pastoral 
and other small tribes, has apparently left him in doubt about what 
it means by regionalism, though he accepts that its main concern 
is for individual rights. Equally he accepts from Mr Kenyatta’s 
Kenya African National Union that there cannot be a Kenya nation 
without, in the Colonial Secretary’s words, “a stable and competent 
central government.” His compromise solution seems to be that 
in addition to this central government there should be (and he 
was very careful about phrasing these words) “ other governing 
authorities with their own defined rights which do not derive from 
the central government but are entrenched and written into the 
constitution.” To Kadu, which demands that central government 
powers should be delegated from the regions, and to Kanu, which 
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asks that local government powers be devolved from the centre, 
the judicious Mr Maudling replies that both authorities shall derive 
their powers from an agreed constitution. He throws in a warning 
to the Kadu leaders that “ trying to meet tribalism by tribal methods 
runs the danger of perpetuating it. We must try to meet tribalism 
by looking for individual safeguards.” 

The rest of his constitutional thinking is orthodox. There should 
be a Bill of Rights and “a most important aid in restoring confi- 
dence ” will be the maintenance of an independent judiciary. A 
stage of internal self-government has great advantages in his eyes 
in giving a chance to train the future leaders and allowing investors 
(whether they are the present white farmers or industrialists who 
may come later) a painless preview of independence. Some consti- 
tutionalists criticise the British Government for its ways with a Bill 
of Rights: this year’s Southern Rhodesian version framed by the 
experts of the Commonwealth Relations Office is said to be riddled 
with loopholes. Some economists in Kenya suggest there is now 
no time left to spend on a self-government stage if the economy is 
to avoid ruin ; the country must go straight from the February 
conference to elections and then independence, for .only after 
independence will investors know the truth. It is an argument 
which Kanu is likely to support strongly, since its impracticable 
demand for independence on February 1st has been politely pushed 
aside by Mr Maudling. 


. Colonial Secretary rejects both these implications. He seems 
to argue privately that even if mistrust of the Kikuyu is so 
deeply ingrained in the Kadu tribes that they will not be reassured 
by a Kanu government’s good behaviour while under the British 
restraints that survive into self-government, there is reasonable hop: 
that such behaviour may develop into a habit of self-restraint with 
independence. There was certainly implicit recognition in many 
of Mr Maudling’s remarks that Kanu might win the next elections 
with as wide a margin as the last, but this time form the govern- 
ment. The promotion of Mr Ronald Ngala, the Kadu president 
and leader of government business by only a half-step to leader of 
the House and not to chief minister, underlines this attitude. 

All Mr Maudling said was sound sense, but he offers no. magical 
dose to restore confidence. One European farmer summed up. his 
interview with gloomy melodrama: “ Naked I went in and naked 
I come out.” Like his predecessor, Mr Maudling carefully avoided 
defining what moral obligations Britain might owe to white farmers 
dispossessed after independence. “ Let’s not think of failure, let’s 
concentrate on preventing it,” was his way of turning the awkward 
point. The African leaders may temper their speeches for some 
months in deference to him; but the Nandi tribesmen will not 
stop stealing nails to hammer into arrowheads. The attitude of 
some Kipsigis farm labourers to the famine felief fund is also 
distressing: when their gratified employer asked why they had con- 
tributed a comparatively huge amount, they said it was to save 
the Masai against the day when they would be needed as allies: in 
war against the Kikuyu. 

Such tales are unpleasantly reminiscent of the Congo and, indeed, 
Mr Maudling said he had been warned by many deputations 
that Kenya might become “another Congo.” The analogy, he 
thought, was a bad one, since it ignored the great unifying effect 
that Kenya’s administration had had over many colonial years. 

Whether or not he is right in this, Kenya was certainly talking 
itself into a Congo-like situation until a few days ago. Mr Maud- 
ling’s visit may have been the turning-point back to sense, tolerance 
and peacefulness. With the arrival next week of Sir Ralph Hone 
as constitutional expert to advise both main parties on their pro- 
posals for the conference, the official emphasis is laid on looking 
into next year and forgetting the long squabbles of 1961. The 
lead will probably be followed by the politicians. There is some 
danger that many white farmers, plagued first with political 
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Whose eye do you want to catch? Bank clerk’s or 


beauty queen’s, haberdasher’s or housewife’s? 
Whoever they are, whatever they do, most people 
travel regularly, so British Transport Advertising, on 
buses and trains, stations, vans and alongsideroads 
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throughout the country, scores a bullseye day after 
day. Do you want full details? We have them. 
British Transport Advertising, Transad House, London 
WC2 (Temple Bar 3456) or 6-7 Castle Terrace, Edin- 
burgh 1.(Fountainbridge 5222). A 
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BRITISH TRANSPORT ADVERTISING SCORES A ass EVERY TIME 
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only HELP! 


(IMPALCO will come to the rescue) 


Don’t get tied up in predicaments. 

Avoid them by calling in Impalco first 

or at least get out of them quickly 

by calling in Impalco as soon as possible. 
Whatever you do, remember that Impalco has 
a technical strength that cannot fail 

to ease the problem. 

It’s available to YOU. 


Imperial Aluminium Company Limited - Birmingham 
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uncertainty and then with devastating weather, will harvest the 
present crop and depart before a conference can offer them credible 
safeguards on land titles. Mr Maudling is risking this, realising 
that the restoration of confidence will take many months of next 
year. He allows himself one touch of whimsy in this deadly serious 
task: he has convened this conference of such fractious groups 
for Saint Valentine’s Day. 


Gift for Dr Amini 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEHERAN 


R ALI AMINI has been able to celebrate his sixth month as 

Persia’s prime minister with a royal gift that protects him 
from the opposition’s demand for elections and a parliament. A 
decree by the Shah, announced on November 14th, gave Dr Amini 
special powers to carry out a specified six-point programme. If 
this programme is implemented,. it should substantially alter the 
country’s social and political structure. In any case, for the time 
being, the Shah will be ruling the country by decree, through his 
prime minister. 

These emergency measures should remove one major obstruction 
that has been impeding Dr Amini’s reform programme. He has 
been reluctant to hold new elections because he feared that they 
would not be free or that, if free, they would produce a parliament 
that was too extreme for his purposes. But the absence of parlia- 
ment has prevented him from turning his proposed reforms into 
law. Under the royal decree, all this is changed and cabinet 
proposals will become law once they receive the Shah’s signature. 


The decision to govern by decree is based on a conviction, long 
held by Dr Amini, that Persia is not yet ready for full democracy. 
It calls, in the first instance, for democratically elected village 
councils and, progressively, for the election of town and. city 
councils. At each level of this pyramid, local affairs—education, 
health, roads, sewage—will be the responsibility of the. people 
themselves. This idea of democracy starting at the grass roots 
recalls Pakistan’s plan for “ basic democracy,” and the Shah will 
probably hold the same position in the hierarchy as that held by 
General Ayub Khan in Pakistan. 


The decentralisation of Persia’s cumbersome, Teheran-based 
bureaucracy is to go hand in hand with a considerable reduction 
in the size of the vast, and sometimes corrupt, civil service. The 
theory is that the civil service should be cut by dismissing the 
honest and the dishonest, but compensating only the former ; it 
is to be made more efficient by appointing more capable adminis- 
trators. A series of decrees, based on legislation prepared by the 
government, should carry land reform a step further and enforce 
laws, long on the books, for limiting the size of land holdings. 
Mechanisation of agriculture is to be speeded up, and a corps of 
young men is to be formed to help build roads and cheap houses 
in the villages. 


Factory owners are to be placed under an obligation to build 
houses for their workers, and the government is to do the same 
for its own employees, Factory workers are to be allowed to pur- 
chase up to a quarter of the shares of each factory on an instalment 
basis. The taxation system is to be overhauled to make tax-dodging 
more difficult for the wealthy, and thus oblige them to carry a 
heavier share of the tax burden. The education system, now 
geared to turn out a surfeit of clerks and civil servants, is to be 
teorientated towards vocational training and skills. According to 
the Shah’s directives, any laws or regulations that stand in the way 
of this programme are simply to be ignored. 

This is the plan on paper. Clearly, formidable barriers will 
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have to be overcome if it is to be carried out. Much of the pro- 
gramme, and certainly those parts relating to taxes, education, land 
reform, housing, and corruption, were enacted:into law long ago. 
Although Dr Amini is probably more capable than his predecessors, 
he will find it no easier than they did to put the reforms into effect. 
Landlords, wealthy business men and other vested interests, who 
up to now have succeeded in neutralising the prime minister’s 
earlier attempts at reform, will undoubtedly find many parts of 
this plan unwelcome, and if the government fails to create honest 
village councils, or to reform the civil service, the whole programme 
could be destroyed. 

Dr Amini is also facing opposition from the left wing. The 
National Front has formally labelled rule by decree unconstitu- 
tional, and has warned the prime minister that it will hold him 
responsible for this breach of the law. Although verbal protests are 
unlikely to have much effect on the government, a greater threat 
is posed by Teheran’s university students. Their demonstrations 
for free elections, which they believe would bring the National 
Front to power, have helped to break governments in the past. 
Dr Amini faces no such extreme danger at present, especially since 
he appears to have the Shah’s firm backing, but a clash with 
students would be an inauspicious start for his reinvigorated pro- 
gramme. 

Dr Amini is unlikely to be put off by such considerations. Hopes 
for a reconciliation between the government and the front were 
shattered back in July, when the government suppressed a planned 
demonstration and arrested National.Front leaders. Since then, 
senior officials, including the prime minister, have tended more 
and more to link the name of the front with the outlawed com- 
munist Tudeh party. The security service claims that members 
of a communist ring, which was smashed in Isfahan in October, 
have admitted that they had deeply infiltrated the National Front 
organisation in Isfahan. 

But Dr Amini is no longer seeking wide and organised support. 
The new method of government indicates that from now on he 
will depend on the Shah’s backing in order to push his reforms 
through. Therefore, for the time being, he can be-expected to 
clamp down. on ail political activity. Persia’s foreign exchange 
position has improved in the last six months, and support from the 
United States government has come in the form of timely loans and 
grants worth more than $30 million. These are favourable factors ; 
that they can be a substitute for public support is doubtful. 


Gomulka 
on 
Stalinism 


OR the. past month Com- 
munist parties through- 

out the world have been 
mulling over the proceedings 
of the 22nd Soviet party con- 
gress. So far, the most 
revealing and moving echoes 
have come from Warsaw, 

where on November 23rd, 
before the Polish central com- 
mittee, Mr Gomulka made his assessment of the reign of Stalin. 
Mr Gomulka, who rose to leadership of the Polish communist 
party in the hard underground struggle against the-Germians during 
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the war, was himself once a believer in stalinism and then one 
of its best known victims. Less aware than some of his colleagues 
of the mechanics of the Soviet system, he genuinely believed Stalin’s 
postwar promise that each country should be allowed to follow its 
own national road to communism. A man of courage and con- 
viction, he refused to toe the line when Moscow began to persecute 
“ nationalist deviations” in 1948. He paid for his staunchness 
with expulsion from the party and years in jail. His more pliable 
colleagues, however, managed miraculously to prevent him from 
being actually brought to trial, so that in 1956, when the 2oth 
Soviet party congress gave the signal for change in eastern Europe, 
Poland could produce, not a dead martyr, but an alternative leader. 
It was in the dramatic October of that year that Mr Gomulka 
returned to power. | 


ee the 22nd Soviet party congress last October was a logical 

continuation of the 20th congress, the Polish leader was Mr 
Khrushchev’s natural ally during the Moscow debates. Last week, 
in his Warsaw report, Mr Gomulka reminded communist leaders 
tempted to take their cue from Peking that the Soviet Union’s 
special position within the block is not only due to its past achieve- 
ments, but also to the fact that it remains “the main force of 
our epoch . . . the main factor of security for all socialist countries.” 
He made fun of the tiny Albanians boasting that they would never 
be frightened of imperialism. Mr Gomulka is now the staunchest 
defender of the doctrine of peaceful co-existence. In his view 
communism must win peacefully, through its superior economic 
growth, because a nuclear war knows no victors and would be 
“‘a catastrophe for the whole of mankind.” Here he goes further 
than Mr Khrushchev, who is still tempted to say that war would 
spell the doom of capitalism alone. Indeed, the Poles were dis- 
tinctly perturbed by Russia’s resumption of nuclear tests. In a 
brief, and obviously embarrassed passage, Mr Gomulka felt com- 
pelled to justify this measure on the ground that it was a counter 
to western testing. 


But the bulk of his speech was taken up with an analysis of the 
“‘ deviations from the socialist idea’ connected with the so-called 
cult of personality. In Poland, where the first indictment of Stalin, 
in February, 1956, had such convulsive consequences, and provoked 
so much heart-searching within the party, Mr Gomulka could not 
explain it all by putting the blame on Stalin’s character. Last week 
he made an attempt to analyse the deeper causes of stalinism. The 
root of evil, in his opinion, was to be found in Russia’s exceptional 
circumstances, in its isolation, encirclement and backwardness. 
The turning point probably came with collectivisation (and know- 
ledge of its real consequences—Mr Gomulka admits—is still 
meagre). In the struggle against peasant resistance, the NKVD 
grew in stature and power. According to Mr Gomulka, the prin- 
ciple of the Inquisition, that confessions extorted through torture 
are a proof of guilt, was extensively followed in legal proceedings 
under the guidance of Stalin’s public prosecutor, Vyshinsky. 


This explanation is less superficial than Mr Khrushchev’s. But 
Mr Gomulka’s background as well as his present position prevent 
him from going deep enough into the matter. He does not analyse 
the issues involved in the struggle which ended in Stalin’s victory. 
He simply states that Stalin should have expelled the leaders of 
the opposition from the party and left it at that. Mr Gomulka was 
most moving when answering the question why communist leaders 
kept silent while such crimes were being committed. Unlike some 
of his foreign colleagues, he did not plead ignorance. But he also 
thought that fear alone—“ though one’s head is precious ”—was 
too simple an explanation. To explain anguished silence of so 
many communists who knew, or suspected, what was going on, he 
evolves what might be described as a communist doctrine of “ the 
Russian revolution, right or wrong:” 
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How many comrades, who did not fear jail ‘or death, did ‘not 
want to talk even with those closest to them about the criminal 
destruction of Polish communist cadres during the years of the 
personality cult, though they were deeply convinced that the men 
arrested or executed were not in the least guilty. They did not 
want to talk about it so as not to harm the socialist idea, so as not 
to give the enemy food for his anti-Soviet campaign. 

The Polish leader was less clear when dealing with the present 
situation and prospects. He claimed that the attack on the anti- 
party group in Russia, whose members, he said, would not be 
prosecuted, was not prompted by its influence. or activity within 
the Soviet party. But at the same time he argued that the struggle 
against the cult of personality was endemic within both the Russian 
and the international movement. He rejected the Italian idea of 
“ polycentrism ” on the flimsy ground that there was no ground 
for any centre at all, since each party was independent and auto- 
nomous. At the same time, however, he stated that all parties must 
be bound by the decisions of international communist conferences 
and stressed the crucial part played within the movement by. Russia, 


the upholder of peace. His alliance with Mr Khrushchev obviously . 


makes it difficult for Mr Gomulka to develop a coherent view of 
democracy within the international communist movement. 

In a revealing passage of his speech, the Polish leader said that 
the main revelations about stalinism must come from the Russians; 
“if not everything has been said, so far, on their side on the 
subject of the origins of the personality cult, the reason is, prob- 
ably, that it is still too early.” As if to confirm this view, Pravda 
has published a bowdlerized version of Mr Gomulka’s speech, 
omitting awkward references to insufficient explanations, to col- 
lectivisation or to Vyshinsky’s inquisitorial methods. Such dis- 
crepancies are not surprising at this stage. French communists 
accuse some of their Italian comrades of the sin of revisionism. 
The Italians reply that pinning labels on people is not a just or 
useful method of discussion. Mr Novotny claims that everything 
is now for the best. Mr Gomulka echoes that one must seek for 
the roots of the evil. 


Australian Election Guide 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


The Issues. The electors, on December gth, will decide on 
these broad questions. On the one hand, has the Liberal-Country 
government coalition been in power too long and do we need new 
men with new ideas ? On the other, is Labour—with its internal 
dissensions, with wild men still on its front bench though not in 
the ascendant, with its subservience to the party’s federal confer- 
ence—fit to govern ? 

More specifically, the only real issue is unemployment and the 
credit squeeze that produced it. The number of unemployed is 
falling—indeed has been falling for the past three months—but it 
does not fall fast enough to please the government. It is now 
2.3 per cent of the work force, compared with 2.6 per cent at its 
height, a figure which seems high to Australians, accustomed as 
they had become to about one per cent of unemployment. Labour 
supporters claim that official figures are an underestimate and that 
last month’s fall in the number of jobless was less than the normal 
seasonal fall. Few voters have personally experienced unemploy- 
ment, however, as the main sufferers have been migrants who 
recently arrived and have no vote. 

For a.few days it seemed that a quarrel about internal airlines 
might become an election issue. Trans-Australia Airlines, owned 
by the government, and Ansett-ANA, a private company, operate 
the main internal air routes in a competition that is entirely fictional 
because of the extent of government control over both. These are 
bones of political contention because the government is assumed 
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FLASK 


DISTILLED, MATURED, 
BLENDED AND BOTTLED 


IN SCOTLAND 


Prices include extra 10°,, duty 
imposedi 1961 


edin July 
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{ 
*{ the TREGNUM, three bottles in one, for £6.4.6, Y 
and the DOUBLE-DOUBLE, a convenient 


=| new pocket flask, at 7/3. 





FASTEST JETS IN 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 
SERVICE 


The most efficient, most dependable jetliners in inter- 
national service, the new Qantas 707 V-Jets take off 


quicker, fly higher, cruise 
faster. Look at these flight 
times! 


QANTAS 
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London to Sydiiey via india. 


“London to Rome 
Rome to Cairo 
Cairo to Karachi 
Karachi to Calcutta 
Calcutta to Bangkok 
Bangkok to Singapore 
Singapore to Darwin 
Darwin to Sydney 
“London to Frankfurt 
Frankfurt to Athens 
Athens to Cairo 


2 hrs 05 mins 
2 hrs 45 mins 
4 hrs 00 mins 
2 hrs 35 mins 
2 hrs 05 mins 
2 hrs 00 mins 
Ahrs 15 mins - 
3 hrs 50 mins 
Lhr 20 mins 
2 hrs 35 mins 
L hr 35 mins 


London to Sydney via U.S.A. 


London to New York 


7 hrs 15 mins 


New York to S. Francisco 5 hrs 45 mins 
S. Francisco to Honolulu 4 hrs 50 mins 


Honolulu to Fiji 
Fiji to Sydney 





6 hrs 10 mins 
4 hrs 00 mins 
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Earthmoving equipment from Caterpillar U.K. 




















































THE BEST ON EARTH = FOR STERLING 


Daily from Caterpillar U.K. come rugged earthmovers like this big-job 285 h.p. D8H Tractor—or the 
versatile 65 h.p. D4C Tractor, or the fast-loading 955F Traxcavator. All are British-built in every detail 
to the Quality standards that have won for Caterpillar world-wide ‘the greatest name in earthmoving’. 
All are ready to prove their reputations on the toughest going anywhere—for sterling. 

To nations on the move for progress, around the globe, Caterpillar U.K. is a vital sterling source of an 
increasing range of British-built Cat equipment. Tractors, Traxcavators, bulldozers, scrapers, rippers and 
a large inventory of genuine Caterpillar parts. And solidly behind this supply is a world-ranging Dealer 
Service Organisation of the utmost reliability. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTORS: EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT - ENGINES: PARTS 


diiar, Cat and Traxcavator are Reaiste 
ar Tractor Co. 


tory 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Illinois. Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois. Caterpillar 
Overseas S.A. Geneva. Caterpillar of Australia Pty Ltd., Melbourne. Caterpillar Brasil SA. Sao Paulo. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow. Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto. Caterpillar France S.A. Grenoble. 
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to favour the private company and the Labour party the public one. 
The Labour party lately accused the minister of civil aviation, 
Senator Paltridge, of pressing a small rural airline, East West Air- 
lines, which is linked with TAA, to sell out to Ansett. Then the 
Labour government of New South Wales arbitrarily reallocated 
to East West Airlines some routes now operated by an Ansett sub- 
sidiary, Airlines of New South Wales. Mr Menzies, however, has 
now persuaded the premier of New South Wales to defer the whole 
matter until after the elections. 

Hardly a breath of controversy stirs elsewhere. Melbourne 
University students have demonstrated against the so-called “‘ White 
Australia policy,” but without public support. Australia’s policy 
in New Guinea, its treatment of aboriginals, even the common 
market have hardly been worth a heckle, and world questions play 
no part at all. 


The Rival Policies. The prime minister is standing pat 
on the record of his 12 years in office ; on the prosperity and 
development that have accompanied it, on the recent defeat of 
inflation and the continued confidence of overseas investors. He 
draws his listeners’ attention away from recent difficulties towards 
future benefits arising from the development projects, totalling 
about {A200 million, in which his government is a partner: the 
modernisation of the Townsville-Mount Isa railway, serving the 
great copper and zinc mines and also cattle stations on the way ; 
the improvement of coal ports in New South Wales and Queens- 
land ; the establishment of a steel industry in Western Australia ; 
and the provision of modern rolling-stock for the Broken Hill-Port 
Pirie railway. He glances at the menace of communism, particu- 
larly in south-east Asia, in order to ask whether the adherents a 
divided Labour party are the people to handle it. His only promise 
is that ten instead of 20 years’ residence in Australia should be the 
qualifying period for the old age pension. 

The leader of the opposition, Mr Calwell, on the other hand, 
promises everything: a supplementary budget providing a deficit of 
{A1oo million ; an increase in every kind of social service pay- 
ment ; large grants to the states for housing at lower interest rates ; 
special grants to the states for schools (in which, except in its own 
sphere of the Northern Territory, the Commonwealth has hitherto 
played no part) ; federal help with the technical and agricultural 
education of aboriginals ; a corporation to develop the north ; a 
comprehensive national health service, to replace the limited con- 
tributor schemes now run by the state ; equal pay for women in the 
Commonwealth public service; and a return to the automatic 
quarterly adjustment of wages to the cost-of-living index. 

All this, Mr Calwell optimistically reckons, would cost only 
about £A160 million, which he would find from loans and from the 
increased revenue of a prosperous economy. Far from increasing 
taxation to meet the bill, he declares he will reduce it. He would 
allow “ reasonable ” transport costs to and from work as an income 
tax deduction, and he would make special tax concessions to attract 
people to the empty north. 

The Australian Labour party (ALP) has undertaken (as indeed 
have the Liberal and Country parties) to help and subsidise export 
industries that are hit by the common market. Its opponents argue 
that all export industries would be hit by Mr Calwell’s inflationary 
programme, and that he would therefore perhaps end by subsi- 
dising them all. But Mr Calwell denies that inflation would result ; 
and he would close the inevitable balance-of-payments gap by 
restoring import restrictions. The confidence of overseas investors 
is not, to him, a major factor. ° 

Significantly, Mr Calwell promised not to raise the question of 
nationalisation during the life of the next parliament. Without a 
referendum, indeed, he is constitutionally unable to do so; but 
it is something of a defeat for his left wing that he should have had 
to make this acknowledgement. 
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The policy of the splinter Democratic Labour party (DLP) is of 
more significance than usual in this election because the party may. 
emerge holding the balance of power in the Senate. Its leader, 
Senator George Cole of Tasmania, promises more or less every- 
thing that Labour promises in the sphere of the social services, 
and would double defence expenditure as well. He made the usual 
denunciation of the Labour party’s communist leanings, which 
would lead, he said, to “ treasonous collaboration with the enemies 
of Australia.” 


Except from the DLP, little has been heard.,this time of the 
communist scare. The ALP has at last got its recalcitrant Vic- 
torian executive to make a move against “ unity tickets ”—how-to- 
vote cards in union elections on which Labour and Communist 
candidates appear side by side. The party successfully backed its 
own candidate against the Communist candidate for general secre- 
tary of the Waterside Workers’ Federation, a union which for more 
than twenty years had been dominated by a notable Communist, 
the late Jim Healy ; and Mr Calwell states firmly that his party 
is anti-communist. There is, however, probably sufficient doubt 
about this to attract enough votes to the DLP to keep Labour out 
of power. 


The Prospect. Because they object to being put on the same 
footing with the communists and such, the Liberal and Country 
parties have refused to appear on the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission’s television programme presenting all the candidates. Their 
absence will not win them votes. Nevertheless they are stili 
expected to win, although with a reduced majority. Labour is 
unlikely to win any seats in Victoria; where the DLP is stronger 
than ever and where satisfied clients have recently returned Mr 
Bolte’s Liberal-Country government (there is also a separate 
Country party there) with his majority increased by one. In New 
South Wales 23 years of Labour rule have dispirited the Liberals 
and the government’s best hope is to hold what it has. This hope 
is fading now that the Sydney Morning Herald has got off the fence 
on Mr Calwell’s side. In South Australia, whete a long Liberal- 
Country party rule has been accompanied by rapid industrialisation, 
the even balance is unlikely to be disturbed. -In-Western Australia, 
the Liberal-Country party government is popular, but can hardly 
expect to repeat its spectacular victory at the last election, when it 
won all seats but one. Tasmania has voted more or less fifty-fifty 
for many years, and seems unlikely to change much. It is in 
Queensland, where the government now holds 15-seats to Labour’s 
4, that seats are expected to be lost. Queensland has been hardest 
hit by unemployment, the state Liberal-Country government is not 
much respected, and there are several marginal seats. There is, 
however, from the Liberal-Country party point of view, a useful 
splinter party. in the Queensland Labour party, which is affiliated 
to the DLP. 

The worst the government has-to fear would seem to be a dead- 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The current issue of the quarterly research bulletin, ‘‘Motor Business’’, 
contains articles on: 


@ THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY IN 1962: 
(1) The Outlook for Production; 


(2) A Financial Analysis of Six Major Vehicle Manufacturers. 
@ THE WEST GERMAN MOTOR INDUSTRY 


“Motor Business” is available from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22, Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. 
Telephone WHitehall 0353, Ext. 4. 
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locked Senate, since more government than Labour senators have to 
face the electorate this time. But the draw for places on the ballot 
paper has put more government men than Labour near the top of 
' the list ; and this is worth a good deal, because many voters, not 
having the faintest idea which candidate belongs to which party, 
vote straight down the ticket. The Liberal-Country organisation 
hopes to ensure that this advantage is not lost in spoilt papers 
which in the last Senate election were more than Io per cent of the 
total, 


Christians 
in Asia 


FROM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT IN 
NEW DELHI 


ee 





Vice-President and an Ordinary Person 


— has been seeing a lot of religious conventions. Buddhists 
from twenty-five countries have been in Phnom Penh, the 
capital of Cambodia, for the sixth conference of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists, and now some twelve hundred Christians, from 
every country except China, are meeting in New Delhi for the 
third Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Practically 
within sight of the temples of Hinduism and Islam, the Christian 
host set up its tented shamiana and staged its main deliberations 
in the Vigyan Bhavan (House of Wisdom) which the Indian 
government has elaborately equipped with an all-embracing trans- 
lation system. Archbishops in puce, bishops in beards, professors 
in droves, ordinary laymen and lay-women in “ ordinary dress ” 
have been bundling about New Delhi in buses and cycle-cabs ; 
they astonished Vice-President Radhakrishnan by swarming across 
the ex-viceregal lawns to photograph him. As one watched him 
chatting with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the vice-president’s 
professorial dictum from his Oxford days came to mind: 
“Christians are ordinary people making the most extraordinary 
claims.” 

It is just those claims to uniqueness that scare religious Asia. 
Hinduism would be happy to have Christianity alongside its parade 
of gods; Buddhism welcomes its teachings about peace and 
serenity ; even Islam, its ancient foe, is not averse to a kind of 
armed neutrality. But when 1,200 people gather to assert that 
Jesus Christ is the Light of the World and the only revelation of 
‘God, and when they bolster their claims with the investment 
of much money in propagating their belief, and choose the capital of 
India to proclaim it in, then Asia hardens its heart. 

The big drive of Christianity in Asia, conducted under the pro- 
tective banners of imperialism and colonialism, has come to an end. 
Pockets of the faithful have taken root in a few places. Here in 
New Delhi it is a meagre company, but in southern India Christi- 
anity makes its mark, and it has also astonished the rest of the 
Christian world by cutting out “ denominationalism ” and forming 
the United Church of South India. Asian Christianity is well repre- 
sented here, and, like western Christianity, is organising itself in 
face of the omnicompetent state religions exalted by renascent 
nationalisms. It must be conscious of itself and its own mission 
in Asia, or gradually wither in the life of a ghetto. 

What is that mission ? It was partly the purpose of this great 
assembly, organised by the thirteen-year-old World Council of 
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Churches, to answer that question. In the West, for a thousand 
years and more, Christianity formed the nations and even extended 
its sway across the Atlantic to the older New World. It offered its 
doctrine and preached its ethics until men not only believed but 
changed their way of life, and saluted the New Testament as the 
holy book of conduct. It is not likely to accomplish that miracle 
in the newer New World of Asia. The secularised society has 
already caught up on it so that institutions, both social and political, 
bear the state mint mark. The long dream of a Christian social 
revolution must remain a dream in Asia. 

There was plain speaking to the western churches, too, at New 
Delhi as they move through their post-Christian era. Much of it 
came from Dr Egbert de Vries, the able director of the International 
Institute of Social Studies at the Hague. He said: 

One of the basic lessons to be learned by the churches in the West 
is to differentiate between the message of the Gospel and the socio- 
economic-political structure of modern western society. There is 
no hope for a retreat into a pioneer puritan or a pietistic attitude 
of free man in a free society or of a free soul in an unfree society. 
Dynamic society walks in, though the doors be shut. . . . Western 
society is thoroughly secularised. 

In these circumstances Christianity either retreats into prophecies 
of “ apocalyptic doom,” or moves out into campaigns of personality 
evangelism as represented by Dr Billy Graham, whose presence at 
the New Delhi assembly was perhaps a recognition that even he 
is looking for some other way to penetrate the hard shell of secular 
materialism that encases both East and West. Christianity is on 
the road of the long haul. Ecumenicals hope that the gradual 
evolution of the “ ecumenical movement,” which now incorporates 
so many varying Christian traditions, may be an answer to the 
frustration surrounding Christianity both in the West it once con- 
quered, and in the East which has largely rejected it. 

This movement has now brought the Russian Church into its 
orbit. Here at New Delhi their delegation of sixteen were received 
with a muted, but obviously sincere, welcome. They are to take 
part in the life and work of the World Council particularly in 
questions of faith and unity, but the message from Moscow did not 
exclude participation in social and economic questions. It remains 
to be seen whether this young Council will be able to carry the 
weight of Orthodoxy that has now shifted the balance of the 
Council’s life from Europe and America to the Middle East and 
Asia. No longer can it be accused of being a pan-Protestant move- 
ment financed by the churches of the United States. 

Next year the Vatican Council is to meet in Rome. It is tempting 
to meditate on the possibility of a world-wide religious front in 
which the Great Schism of Christianity may be healed by a renewed 
conception of its world mission. To save its life in Asia, Christi- 
anity must propagate ; in doing so it may renew its own unity. 
Such is the Asian dream of this New Delhi assembly which has 
stretched its hands across the barriers of the centuries to both 
Orthodox and Roman, to Protestant and Anglican, to Pentecostalist 
and Evangelical. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing higher living standards to these young people and to the 
vast population of that continent. Demand for an ever increasing range of merchandise is steadily 
rising. If you are interested in trade with these expanding markets, you are invited to avail yourself of 
the banking and information services of The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The Eastern Bank 
Limited. The combined_organisation of the two banks comprises one hundred branches in twenty- 


six territories extending from the Eastern Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End. London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - Branches in the Uniled Kingdom also al Manchester and 


Liverpool and in the United States at New York - Agency in Germany at Hamburg, 
Branches in Pakistan at Karachi, Chittagong, Lahore, Lyallpur. 


The Eastern Bank Limited HEAp office: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Branch in Pakistan at Karachi. 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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THE BEGINNING 


In recent western discussions on economic aid, the 
idea has gained ground that it should be concentrated on 
communities in which stability and coherent economic 
policies give hope of rapid advance. Most experts 
and most agencies have their own short lists. But 
one can be fairly certain that Pakistan now appears on 
them all. 


Few people would have forecast this confidence in 
Pakistan’s prospects when, fourteen years ago, the state 
came painfully to birth. Frontiers based on allegiance 
to the Moslem faith severed many old arteries. East 
Pakistan lost its port, the pivot of its railway system and 
the whole industrial complex processing its jute. The 
frontier cut aslant. the vast Punjab irrigation system. 


Ed Poverty 


There were no head offices of major firms, few banks, 
and virtually no industry. 


Pakistan's inheritance in terms of trained men and 
women seemed almost more disastrous. The relative 
backwardness of Moslem education had long been a 
particular cause of the Moslem’s fear of Hindu domin- 
ation. Trade and industry—such as there were—had 
been in Hindu hands. Pakistan virtually had to invent 
a professional and administrative middle class. 


To these dire and direct results of partition must be 
added four other major difficulties—general poverty in 
the new state’s resources, an extraordinary divergence 
between its two Wings, the instability of its politics and 
the hostility of neighbouring states. 


PS lacks most of the mineral 
resources needed for modern industry. 
Coal supplies are very small and the-one 
promising reserve is in remote and difficult 
country. The only known iron ore reserves 
are also deep in the mountains ; they may 
prove too remote to exploit at all. Oil 
exploration has revealed no promis-ng fields 
so far. Only the discovery of large sup2l 2s 
of natural gas at Sui and Sylhet has relieved 
an absolute shortage of fuel. 

Agriculture employs three-quarters of the 
population, provides about 55 per cent of 
national income and 66 per cent of the 
country’s earnings of foreign exchange—the 
percentage rises to 95 per cent if one in- 
cludes ju:e and cotton manufactures. Much 
of the land requires an enormously expen- 
sive effort of irrigation to bring it to 
maximum production. This may ‘seem 
strange in East Pakistan where, after the 
monsoons, the couniry appears almos: 
l'terally awash. But the monsoons them- 
selves are irregular, and they provid2 abun- 
dant water for only a few months in the 
summer. 

In West Pakistan, any sizeable addition of 
arable land depends upon costly extens‘o2s 
to the largest irrigation system in the world. 
Partition cut across this system, and it has 
taken a decade to reach an agreement on 
te-allocating the waters. Briefly, the schem> 
allots the waters of the three eastern rivers— 
Beas, Ravi and Sutlej—exclusively to India 
and the three western rivers—Chenab, 
Jhelum and Indus—to Pakistan. Water from 
the western rivers will be carried across by 


eight new canals to replace the water once 
flowing down the eastern rivers from the 
headwaters—water which is now reserved 
for India. True, the bulk of the cost is to 
be borne by grants from western govern- 
ments. It is also true that the scheme will 
enable Pakistan to keep its supplies flowing 
over the dry months, and increase its hydro- 
electric power capacity. Yet much of the 
work is substitution, not new creation, and 
will absorb skills and materials desperately 
needed elsewhere. 


Moreover, most of West Pakistan’s 23 
million irrigated acres apvear to be affected 


by water logging or by salinity. Each year, - 





perhaps 30,000 acres go permanently out 
of cultivation. As one flies over the doabs 
—the irrigated lands between the great 
rivers—it looks as though some scrofulous 
skin disease had infected the fields. The 
green crops give way to widening circles of 
bald whitish soil, or peter out in stagnant 
water. This desperate condition is in part 
due to the high content of salt in the Indus 
plain—once an inland sea ; in part, to the 


very gentle incline of the plain. which has 
impeded natural drainage. Canals, too, cut 
across natural lines~of drainage, and” they 
have not been lined ; as a result the water 
table has been forced up by irregular flood- 













































ing and constant seepage. The whole system 
was designed to repay its capital cost quickly 
by distributing the water to as many far- 
mers as possible. But a little water, like a 
little learning, has been found to be a 
dangerous thing, because it fails to wash 
away the salts which evaporation, and the 
transpiration of plants, bring to the surface. 

More tube wells to pump out surplus 
water and lower the water table, a greater 
release of irrigation water to flush out salt 
properly, far more care in the alignment and 
lining of canals, proper drainage on the 





farms themselves—all these are essential 
remedies. Some of them are incorporated in 
a master plan drawn up in 1961 by the 
West Pakistan Water and Power Develop- 
ment Authority (WAPDA) after consulta- 
tions with a group of international experts. 
It is an enormous scheme ; over ten years, 
the cost would exceed £450 million, about 
two-thirds of it requiring foreign exchange. 
There is no hope of securing these sums 
from Pakistan’s own resources. Yet without 
action on some such scale, farming produc- 
tivity in West Pakistan must steadily decline. 





The 


HERE is almost a hint of some vast 
ene prank in the bringing together in 
a single state of two regions a thousand 
miles apart and so opposite in physical struc- 
ture and way of life. The West is a land 
so arid that only massive irrigation keeps it 
from reverting to the desert ; the East, a 
iand that seems to threaten as constantly to 
slip away into a world of water. In the 
West live men of mountain and desert, ex- 
posed for centuries to the culture of Persian 
and Central Asian conquerors, reflecting 
some of their confidence and pride of race ; 
in the East, “‘ web-footed ” Bengali farmers 
of swamp and plain, who share with their 
neighbours in India one of the great Indian 
literary languages, and have an almost un- 
broken history of subjugation—to Hindu 
zamindars, to British rule, and earlier still, 
to Moslem conquerors from the West. 

The sole link is thus allegiance to the 
Moslem faith, rejection of Hinduism. It is 
a powerful force. Yet in the Middle East, 
-where Islam is reinforced by a single Arabic 
tongue, it has not so far sufficed to promote 
a sense of common nationhood. 

In East Pakistan, the cross-currents of 
affinity with a common all-Bengal language 
and culture have eddied across the Moslem 


Two Wings 


mainstream and drawn additional strength 
from other disparities between East and 
West. 

Well over half the population live in the 
East Wing, but in less than one-sixth of 
Pakistan’s total area. The density of popu- 
lation in the West is 140 to each square 
mile ; in the East it is 922. Yet economic 
development has been pushed much more 
vigorously in the West Wing. Although 
East Pakistan’s jute and cotton provide 
about three-fifths of the country’s earnings 
of foreign exchange, virtually every index of 
prosperity favours the West. At the end of 
the 1950s income per head in East Pakistan 
was about £20, in the West £25. Expendi- 
ture on development in the East (in 1959- 
60) amounted to £26 million, in the West 
to £45 million. Large-scale industry con- 
tributed three times more to national income 
in the West than in the East. 

The same disparities appear in admini- 
stration. In the first decade of independence, 
few East Pakistanis reached senior official 
positions. It was not surprising that a 
certain degree of disgruntled separatism 
appeared in East Bengal’s politics before 
parliamentary activities were suppressed in 
October, 1958. 


Unstable Politics 


URING Pakistan’s first years of appal- 

ling difficulty, leadership still lay 
with the Moslem League, the party 
which, like the Congress party in India, 
had been virtually the sole instrument in 
the struggle for statehood. But the next 
phase proved less fortunate. One can pic- 
ture what might have been the political 
disarray in India if, by 1952, not only 
Gandhi and Vallabhbhai Patel but Nehru, 
too, had disappeared from the scene. Jinnah 
died within a year of independence. His 
closest lieutenant, Liaquat Ali Khan, was 
assassinated in 1952. The Moslem League 
disintegrated. Politics split up among 


partisans of rival leaders ; there were six 
prime ministers in five years, cabinets 
forming and falling in French profusion. 





This manoeuvring accentuated the divisions 
between the East and West Wings. 

In East Pakistan, partition had brought 
with it a rough and ready land reform. The 
Hindu landlords—the zamindars—fled. The 
tenants took over the land. This’ profound 
social change gave political life more popu- 
lar roots in the East. Parties were mass 
parties and had profound attachments to 
local Bengali issues. This provincialism did 
not make cabinet-forming in Karachi any 
easier, especially since West Pakistan not 
only remained dominant but conducted its 
politics on a far more conservative basis. 

In West Pakistan, no social revolution 
accompanied partition. The landlords were 
Moslem and remained. Since most of the 
largely Hindu middle class had fled to 
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India, the landed gentry, many of them 
enjoying feudal rights over land, justice and 
administration on estates ‘as large as 
medieval fiefs, became dominant in politics, 
The rise of urban, industrial interests had 
not gone far enough by the mid-1950s to 
break the closed ring of patronage and 
semi-feudal control. 


Some entrepreneurial talent did emerge 
with remarkable speed. It was, and is, 
confined to a small group. If Hindu and 
foreign-owned business is excluded, it can 
be estimated that two-thirds of all Pakistan’s 
private enterprise is controlled by no more 
than 0.5 per cent of the population. Most 
of these belong to traditional trading groups 
and may be descendants of trading castes 
converted from Hinduism. But the small- 
ness of the community only underlines the 
vigour of its thrust. In Pakistan, as in all 
developing countries, the step from import- 
ing manufactures to producing them has 
been crucial. In fact, the change has here 
been so distinct and rapid as to resemble 
a film of a familiar process being projected 
at three times the normal speed. In 1947, 
Pakistan had virtually no large importing 
firms. The Europeans remained clustered 
round the great ports of undivided India. 
The few Hindus had left. Into this vacuum 
stepped the Mennons, the Khojas and the 
other trading groups. They quickly made 
large profits out of the new state’s insatiable 
desire for every kind of import. But by 


1952, foreign reserves were running low. 





The more far-sighted importers realised that 
unless they turned to the production of 
goods to replace imports, they would soon 
be out of business. Using their accumulated 
profits, they moved massively into manu- 
facture. The fact that, in undivided India, 
cotton and jute produced in the Moslem 
areas had been processed elsewhere also 
speeded industrialisation. In 1949, India 
devalued its rupee, and when Pakistan did 
not follow suit trade was cut off. Exports 
of jute to Calcutta were halved since Indian 
banks would not finance the movement of 
jute. The only alternative was to begin 
manufacture in Pakistan. Between 1950 
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and 1954, an index covering the output of 
seventeen major industries showed an in- 
crease of nearly 200 per cent. 

By 1957, these “ new men” were begin- 
ning to exercise more direct political 
influence. Since, however, parliamentary 
institutions were swept away only a year 
later, it is difficult to say what effect they 
might have had on the balance of power. 
In other Moslem lands the combination of 
an old landowning aristocracy with new 
thrusting merchants-turned-entrepreneurs 
has not produced stability. The result in 
Egypt, Iraq, and Persia has been a blend 
of conservatism and rapacity calculated to 
make parliamentary institutions incurably 
unstable. 

Pakistan’s new industrialists, however, 
strenuously reinvested at least three-quarters 
of their profits in further industrialisation. 
They sought out new fields of venture. They 
were relatively moderate in their standards 
of living. They avoided the common trap 
of putting the bulk of their money into 
urban construction or real estate. Industrial 
expansion went vigorously ahead. By 1958 
the index of industrial production (1950= 
100) was up to over 400. But there were 
less admirable features. When import 
controls were imposed, after 1952, power to 
make or break a firm was often handed to 
junior and not well-paid officials. In such 
circumstances, an industrialist’s need for 
a permit, meeting the clerk’s need for money, 
leads inevitably to corruption. 

And the difficulties went beyond corrup- 
tion. Parliament was ready to vote large 
sums for development which incidentally 
aided the burgeoning economic interests of 
the new men or brought rate-free water to 
the feudal estates. But it could not be 


brought to accept the full disciplines of con-- 


trol and. taxation which rapid development 





W IDESPREAD revulsion at the incoher- 
ence and corruption of public life 
had led to the army’s intervention in Octo- 
ber, 1958. The first steps of the new regime 
were designed to restore popular confidence. 
General Ayub Khan kept the framework of 
civil administration, but put army officers in 
key positions in his cabinet and in provincial 
government. Military courts were set up to 
deal with corruption. By fixing price con- 
trols and limiting commercial profit margins 
to 63 per cent, the new government reversed 
for a time the precipitous rise in prices. By 
September, 1958, the cost of living index 
had risen ten points in just over a year. By 


demands. Industrial expansion and large 
public expenditures forced up the demand 
for imported raw materials and manufac- 
tures. Taxation failed to keep pace with 
expenditure, though revenue increased by 
16 per cent. The government resorted to 
deficit financing, and inflation expanded 
domestic demand even faster. Even after 
the devaluation of 1955, the Pakistani rupee 
remained—and remains—overvalued. Over- 
cheap imports encouraged further demand. 
Between 1956 and 1958, internal prices rose 
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by 20 per cent and foreign exchange re- 
serves fell by nearly 40 per cent. 

Much valuable development was taking 
place in industry, power and transport, but 
the strains were growing too. Disaffection 
in the East, frustration at parliament’s 
failure to introduce land reform in the West, 
the pressures of inflation, and distrust of 
the new industrial interests produced a 
malaise which could be turned against the 
politicans, At this point, the army inter- 
vened and established martial rule. 





Hostile Neighbours 


I N most newly independent countries, the 

army offers the only immediately avail- 
able form of alternative leadership. In 
Pakistan the army’s position was streng- 
thened ‘by the fact that, alone of the services 
inherited from undivided India, it had the 
tradition and self-confidence born of a large 
rdle in the old society. And after partition 
the rdéle was enlarged by the hostility of 
Pakistan’s neighbours. 

In the fitst decade of independence, 
efforts by Afghanistan to detach Pakistan’s 
Pathan tribes and unite them in a separate 
“ Pakhtoonistan.” state were a constant irri- 
tant. But the more serious difficulties fol- 
lowed on the divorce from India. Massacres 
accompanied the rupture, lengthy disputes 
Over property and compensation followed 
it. Trade was violently interrupted after 
the Indian devaluation of 1949. No agree- 
ment was reached on the division of the 
Punjab waters. But the worst dispute con- 
cerned Kashmir. While Pakistan urged a 
plebiscite to determine the Kashmiris’ alle- 
giance, India stood on the legal rights it 


December of the same year it had fallen by 
twelve. Thereafter, it is true, these controls 
proved impracticable, and were made virtu- 
ally inoperative. However, the increase in 
prices since 1958 has been less steep. 

The issue of land reform in West Pakistan 
was taken up quickly and its general shape 
decreed by January, 1959. Its essence lay 
in redistributing to tenants and landless 
families all land over and above 1,000 un- 
irrigated or 500 irrigated areas. Compensa- 
tion—at a lower rate than in India—would 
be paid in 25-year government bonds, and 
the new owners would pay for the land in 
instalments, also over 25 years. Fragmented 
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claimed from the maharajah’s accession to 
India.. Again and again, the two states 
moved to the brink of war; and the un- 
resolved crisis constantly revived the fear 


‘in Pakistan that India was hostile to_its 


very survival, 

In these conditions the army has had ‘ 
especial influence. Military expenditure 
never fell below thirty per cent of the central 
budget. As political uncertainty grew in- 
side the country and the Indian press com- 
mented—with what Pakistanis saw as plea- 
surable anticipation—on the instability. of 
the “Pakistan experiment,” there was a 
certain air of inevitability about the army’s 
interventions in 1958 as “saviour of 
the state.” 

Such, then, were the difficulties inherited 
by Pakistan, such the turmoil of its first 
decade. Yet today it rates among the more 
stable economies in the developing world, 
and it is to be a major beneficiary of the 
West’s new initiatives in economic assis- 
tance. Clearly some very large transforma- 
tion has occurred. 


A FRESH START 
SiS The Political Frame 


holdings would be consolidated and further 
divisions forbidden. A special commission 
had the responsibility of seeing the reforms 
carried through within the year. In fact, it 
has not been able to stop all the loopholes 
and enforcement does not always seem to 
have been rigorous. 

The mildness of the land reform—a man 
is still a very rich farmer with 500 acres of 
irrigated land—reflected the conservatism of 
the new political climate. The soldiers did 
not so much want changes in social structure 
as a return to decency and probity and to a 
sense of service to the community. There 
was no bloodshed and little violent repres- 
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sion during the seizure of power, and. this 
relative mildness has been maintained. A 
few newspapers. were suppressed, a few 
critics of the new regime received gaol sen- 
tences—a practice which has continued 
since. But, for the politicians, the normal 
punishment amounted to no more than rusti- 
cation. 

This is all quite far from the anger and 
violence of many past military pronuncia- 
mentos. It recalls rather the relatively mild 
repression once practised by the British raj. 
The analogy cannot be pressed too far, since 
the British were alien rulers, bent on check- 
ing too impatient a demand for self-deter- 
mination, while the military regime repre- 
sents the will to survive as a sovereign 
nation. Not aims, but attitudes, have a 
faintly familiar air. There is profound faith 
in the small man, a widespread concern that 
he should not be tricked or exploited by a 
tiny group of better educated, but not neces- 
sarily more responsible, city dwellers, a 
marked prejudice against “trade” and 
‘* money-grubbing.” 

President Ayub Khan has declared again 
and’ again that his regime is not opposed to 
democracy, only to “ the mess ” the politi- 
cians had made of it before 1958. In his 
view, constituencies with 100,000 voters 
and more meant that the voter could have 
no knowledge of either candidates or issues. 
In their place the regime introduced late in 
1959 “ union councils ”—or “ basic demo- 
cracies”—based upon blocks of. about 
1,000 voters: In these small units, it was 
said, a man could know what he was voting 
about. Officials and nominees are added 





to the councils, leaving the elected. repre- 
sentatives with a..two-thirds majority. 
Delegates from the union councils are then 


‘sent up to the next level and so on up 


the pyramid of councils to the level of the 
two provincial councils. As the pyramid 
rises, the proportion of nominated and 
official members grows. The experiment 
in some ways resembles the steps by which, 
during the evolution of British colonial rule, 
popular opinion was slowly associated with 
the official element on the governor’s 
council. : 

The opposition to this approach comes— 
as it did so many times in British colonial 
history—from the educated middle classes, 
above all, the legal profession. It was the 
Chief Justice of West Pakistan, Mr. Justice 
Kayani, who protested in 1960 that liberty 
was being sacrificed in the name of good 
and orderly government and that “ there 
were quite a few thousand people who 
would prefer freedom of speech to a new 
suit of clothes.” And the dominance of West 
Pakistani elements in the government gives 
the dissatisfaction in the East almost a 
colonial tinge of resentment. 

President Ayub Khan’s personality— 
direct, soldierly, full of calm good sense— 
has inspired wide confidence, especially in 
West Pakistan, in the mission he had set 
himself and his brother officers. Perhaps 
too much should not be read into the 
plebiscite of February, 1960, when the 
80,000 councillors of the “basic demo- 
cracies ” expressed their support for him. 
No alternative was offered. But they gave 
him a 95 per cent affirmative vote. 
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Beyond the Frontiers 


N the soldiers’ eyes, one of the most 

damaging consequences of Pakistan’s 
tumbling governments before 1958 was the 
threat to the very survival of the country. 
Fear of India, fear for its own survival, 
coloured all Pakistan’s external relations. 
When it joined in the treaty system put 
together by Mr Dulles after the Korean 
War, ostensibly it accepted the Central 
Treaty Organisation (originally the Baghdad 
Pact) and the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation as defences against communist 
encroachment. But the treaties were widely 
discussed inside Pakistan as a reinsurance 
against India. Not surprisingly, India, too, 
interpreted ‘them in this sense. 

There can be no doubt that President 
Ayub Khan has lessened a neurotic strain 
in Pakistan’s foreign policy. The fact that 
he is himself a Pathan and that Pathans play 
a prominent part in the new regime has 
blunted the force of Afghanistan’s agitation 
for a separate Pathan state. But the chief 
gain in confidence has been in Pakistan’s 
relations with India. This is not to say 
that any cordiality or basic trust has been 
created ; but fear has lessened, especially 





the neurotic fear of re-absorption. By 1960, 
public opinion had steadied sufficiently for 
the president to make a new effort to put 
Indo-Pakistan relations on a saner basis. 

He has himself summed up his reasons 
for making the attempt. In a recent issue 
of Foreign Affairs, he wrote: 

As a student of war and strategy, I can 
see quite clearly the inexorable push of the 
North in the direction of the warm waters 
of the Indian ocean. This push is bound 
to increase .if. India and Pakistan. go on 
squabbling with each other. If, on the 
other hand, we resolve our problems and 
disengage our armed forces from facing in- 
wards as they do today, and face them 
outwards, I feel we shall have a good chance 
of preventing a recurrence of the history of 
the past, which was that whenever this sub- 
continent was divided—and often it was 
divided—someone or other invited the out- 
sider to step in. 

China’s fierce repression in Tibet, its 
building of military roads across Indian 
territory, its wooing of the hill peoples, its 
rejection of the accepted Himalayan fron- 
tier—all these have sharpened Pakistani 
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concern for the. defence. of the sub- 


continent. Nor has India’s rather tardy 


acknowledgement of the pressure reassured 
its neighbour. 

This, then, has been the spur to the 
president’s attempts to secure better rela- 
tions. During 1960 economic problems— 


a settlement of the still outstanding issues 


of post-partition compensation and debt, a 
general renewal of trade—were seriously 
discussed and some limited agreements 
reached. Minor frontier rectifications were 
carried through. President Ayub Khan 
took the first initiative in meeting Mr Nehru 
and attempted to base their relations upon 
respect and understanding. But this has 
not proved easy. Between soldierly direct- 
ness and the intellectual’s sense of the 


many-sidedness of things, the road to under- 


Resources for the Indus 
Waters Fund 





£ million 
IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE : 
Grants : 
United States............. , 63-2 
RR RY crap ee a: 62-1 
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West Germany :.......3/.:. 10-7 
RE GB sor ce an e450 ce ee 7-9 
PNT... Sci Ween Xi ee aGe 5-6 
New. Zealind..<.5<.. 6. ac. 1-0 
PO oe oes Kids Ra eee een 0:5 
Loans : 
WORE ME oie xin nue eee 32-0 
CPRUE SOOO, 0:0. 6:00 cant 25:0 
IN PAKISTAN CURRENCY : 
Tnbted Benes... 5 55 oak bck 84-0 
PN Sree 9-8 
322-0 


standing and confidence is exceedingly 
narrow. It is not surprising that, in the 


effort of reconciliation, a great triumph has 


—so far—been accompanied by as great a 
failure. 

The triumph is, of course, the Indus 
Waters agreement which Mr Nehru and 
President Ayub Khan signed on September 
19, 1960. It is true that almost the entire 
expense of the scheme has been undertaken 
by the western powers—a constructive 
contribution to the avoidance of war that 
has received less than its due of worldwide 
appreciation. Yet the broad outline of the 
scheme has been clear since 1954: It was 


the relative improvement in relations that . 


made it possible for Mr Nehru to pledge 
—against considerable ‘opposition at home 
—a sizeable Indian contribution to the plan, 
and for President Ayub to accept a com- 
promise over the flow of water from: the 
three eastern rivers during the ten years 
needed to build the new canals, to offer a 
small but direct Pakistani contribution to 
the scheme, and to shoulder the burden of 
debt implied in the two large external loans 
to Pakistan. Sir William Iliffe and his 
colleagues of the World Bank deserve un- 
limited praise for the way. they rode out the 
rising and falling tides of Indo-Pakistan 
hostility for a decade. But the principals 
to the dispute also proved that even when 
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From our widespread financial and 
trade connections with Pakistan springs 
detailed knowledge of local conditions 
and business opportunities, 


This has enabled us to play a full 
part in assisting in the development of 
that country and, through a network 
of branches in Asian countries, to offer 
expert guidance on all matters affect- 
ing Eastern Trading, supplemented by 
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the life and death of peoples are at stake— 
for, in both lands, water is an issue of life 
and death—sanity can overcome anger and 
fear. 

Such a spirit has been sadly absent in the 
discussion of the Kashmir dispute. In his 
urgent search for a common Indo-Pakistan 
stance on defence, President Ayub Khan 
has probably been prepared for a measure 
of compromise. There are indications that, 
if Pakistan secured better control of the 
upper Indus valley and some concessions 
about water storage on the upper Chenab, 
it would drop the demand for a general 
plebiscite. It has always been the Indian 
argument that a plebiscite in Kashmir would 
reopen old communal wounds and threaten 
the security of forty million Moslems still 
living in India. Whether or not the leaders 
in Pakistan accept this argument, there is 


evidence to suggest that they would be pre- 
pared to accept an adjusted partition and 
not demand the transfer of the whole state. 
But so far Mr Nehru has not been pre- 
pared to accept either the need for a joint 
strategic approach to the two nations’ 
northern frontier or the compromise over 
Kashmir which this would entail. 

As a result, the relations between the two 
countries have once again been deteriorat- 
ing. Moreover, Pakistanis now resent 
President Kennedy’s new warmth towards 
India. President Ayub’ Khan made no 
secret of this during his visit to Washing- 
ton in July. This in turn led India to 
denounce his undiplomatic frankness and to 
express perturbation over the jet fighters 
which America was supplying to Pakistan. 
The weary round of accusation and 
counter-accusation has started again. 





A FRESH START 


Planning for Growth 


The Shape of the Plans 


OLITICAL consolidation has provided a 

firmer base for the next phase of eco- 
nomic advance. The regime may be mili- 
tary, but the bulk of its thought, work 
and ambition turns on increasing the 
country’s resources—one more reminder 
that any comparison with the old British 
pro-consuls has strict limits. The imperial 
administration saw good government prim- 
arily in terms of law and order. For Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan and his ministers, good 
government is above all government which 
will increase national income by over a fifth 
before 1966. A strategy to achieve this 
advance is spelt out in Pakistan’s second 
five year plan (1960-65), published in the 
middle of 1960. 

The first five year plan ran from 1955 to 
1960, with development expenditures of 
£386 million in the public sector and £300 
million in the private sector. Industrial 
production, which had doubled between 
1950 and 1954, doubled again by 1960. 
Government policy played a large part in 
the expansion, directly by public investment 
in new industries and loans to private entre- 
preneurs, indirectly by expansion of the 
country’s capital overheads. Publicly owned 
electric power capacity tripled—from 
200,500 kW in 1955 to 654,000 kW in 1960. 
In West Pakistan a thousand miles of new 
toads were built and a thousand more im- 
proved. The figure for roads in East 
Pakistan — 665 miles— was, typically, 
smaller, and plans for expanding water 
transport lagged behind. University enrol- 
Ments rose from 3,900 to 7,400, and the 
number of students graduating each year in 
engineering increased from 274 to 400. 
Again typically, agricultural graduates only 
Went up from 150 to 180. 

_ Yet “infrastructure ” was not neglected 
in agriculture, More than a million acres 


came under irrigation; two and a half 
million more were improved by better 
drainage, more regular supplies of water 
and flood control. The government’s ulti- 
mate ability to stabilise the grain market 
was increased by a doubling in the capacity 
to store food. Government encouragement 
also made possible about a fourfold increase 
in the use of fertilizer. Yet the first plan 
failed in its chief aim. The aim had been 
to increase national income by at least 15 
per cent over the five years, with a 7 per 
cent increase in per capita income. Since 
population grew much faster than the 
forecast and national income rose only 
by 11 per cent over the period, the utmost 
that could be claimed for per capita income 
was an increase of perhaps 2 or 3 per cent 
in the five years. The increase in consump- 


‘ tion was probably higher than this in West 


Pakistan ; the only possible conclusion is 
that the poverty-stricken .people of East 
Pakistan were hardly any better off at the 
end of the plan. 

The results were thus disappointing ; the 


Cost of Second Five Year 


Plan 
(1960-65 ; revised estimates) 
£ million 
Govt.- Private- 
finan- finan- Total 
ced ced 
Agriculture and 
Village Aid... isl 68 249 
Waterandpower ~- 3ll 19 330 
Industry ....... 110 275 384 
Fuels & minerals 34 , 75 
Transport and 
communications 204 97 301 
Housing and 
settlements ... 149 115 264 
Education, man- 
power & welfare 108 12 121 
cies 4 1,097 628 1,725 





reasons why need to be borne in mind in 
assessing the prospects for the second plan. 
The major difficulties were weaknesses in 
administration, continued stagnation — in 
agriculture, failure to mobilise domestic 
resources, and the unsolved problem of 
foreign exchange. 
The broad aim of the second plan is to 
increase national income by 22 per cent in 
five years. Since the census of 1961 has 
revealed a rate of growth of the population 
of 2.2 per cent a year and since the govern- 
ment’s support of birth control can hardly 
show any results for at least a decade, the 
hoped-for increase in per capita income is 
only about Io ~ cent. To achieve this, 
investment of the order of £1,725 million 
is proposed—to which has to be added a 
direct, not reimbursable Pakistani contribu- 
tion to the Indus works of £45 million. 
The sum is now more than twice. the ex- 
penditures undertaken under the first plan. 


Main Production Targets 
of Second Plan 


Per 
1959-60 1964-65 cent 
increase 

000 tons . 

i eee 3,703 4,329 17 

Rice (cleaned) ... 8,341 10,164 22 

Total foodgrains.. 13,189 15,921 2! 

Sugarcane....... 15,430 20,800 35 

WO as ace as ocea 290 360 24 
000 bales 

WE ssi cava 6,000 7,300 22 

CeetOn ics és5%is 1,666 2,292 38 
Million !b 

Cotton yarn..... 380 nee: ae 
»  °000 tons 

Jute goods ...... 250 380 = 552 

Cement......... 1050 3,000 /86 

Ws 6 dat 8U, 0 300—CiC 

Cs is eae s8 723 1,500 [07 

eee 25 74 196 

Units 

Locomotives..... 135 162 20 

Busesandtrucks. 25,000 36,000 dt 
Installed electric 000 kW 

capacity (net).. 906 1,272 40 


Between 1959 and 1961 the estimate of cost 
had been revised upwards by as much as 
21 per cent. Internal and external prices 
rose. More aid was “ tied.” More detailed 
accounting increased some estimates. There 
was a larger carry-over of uncompleted pro- 
jects from the first plan. The final break- 
down is set out in the accompanying table. 


Problems of Administration 


During the first plan, it became clear that 
the public authorities concerned lacked the 
drive and efficiency needed for full suc- 
cess. In part the problem—as in India— 
has sprung from the very qualities of the 
old Indian Civil Service. Trained in the 
traditions of Whitehall, with every emphasis 
on probity and careful audit, the accurate 
answer next year if need be, not the proxi- 
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mate answer today, officials hate the quick 
decisions and inspired guesses that rapid 
development requires. Again as in India, 
they have an instinctive distaste for the 
ways of the business world and a—possibly 
unconscious—conviction that the economic 
decisions they make are more likely to be 
“in the national interest ” than those which 
are influenced by the “random ” outcome 
of market forces. And the finance ministry, 
more certain of its own judgments than of 
those of any other department, insists on 
minute reference and audit. 

The official’s beliefs incline him toward 
an absolute priority for all projects in the 
public sector and a tendency, in allotting 
foreign exchange, to treat the private sector 
as residual. His distrust of the market is re- 
inforced by a confusion of aims familiar to 
anyone who lived in Britain in the first five 
years after the war—the confusion between 
maximising wealth and maximising welfare. 
In a country of grinding poverty it seems 
just and right that the necessities of the 
masses—food, lodging, textiles—should be 
cheap. Yet price controls have the effect of 
increasing consumption and discouraging 
greater production, thus aggravating the 
shortages or building up flourishing black 
markets. For years, Pakistan’s grain pro- 
duction remained more or less stationary, 
while vigorous smuggling went on across the 
Indian frontiers. A further refinement of 
this confusion has occurred in the vital field 
of foreign exchange. To encourage exports, 
exporters of certain goods have been offered 
a bonus in the shape of 20 per cent of the 
foreign exchange they earn to use as they 
wish. A heavy excise duty has also been 
placed on some commodities to discourage 
local consumption. When, however, in- 
creased exports of tea created local shortages 
and higher prices, the government intro- 
duced price control and cut the export quota. 
Similarly, when larger exports of cotton 
goods put pressure on domestic prices, the 
government abolished the export bonus on 
cotton yarn. The desire to secure cheap 
consumption cuts across the fundamental 
aim of rapid economic expansion. 


a industrial expansion has 
not been very inhibited. Business 
men may, as in India, have “complained 
bitterly about the licensing system and 
the “eighty permits ” they need: before a 
new undertaking can be: launched. But the 
rate of growth in the industrial sector has 
been among the highest in the world. Indus- 
try has received massive government assist- 
ance, directly in loans from the Pakistan 
Industrial | Development Corporation 
(PIDC), indirectly from public investment 
in the rest of the economy. It has enjoyed 
the almost complete protection offered by 
the licensing of all imports. It has paid less 
than a true market price for its domestic 
capital. Its imports under licence have been 
in the nature of a continuous subsidy since 
the Pakistan rupee is considerably over- 
valued. Industry, in short, has done well. 
The chief consequences of ineffective plan- 





ning and performance are to be found else- 
where—in the failure to stir up agriculture, 
in the insufficient mobilisation of resources. 
So many of the best official minds have been 
bogged down in licensing and controlling 
that other major needs have suffered neglect. 

Now, however, there seems to be a general 
resolve to simplify and revitalise procedures. 
Financial control has been decentralised, 
accounting and audit are being recon- 
sidered ; a special projects division has been 


All 





set up in the cabinet secretariat to follow the 
progress of agreed plans and decisions ; and 
the small, efficient Planning Commission is 
to be strengthened by seconding to it the 
best possible professional staff. Special 
agencies have been set up to carry out parti- 
cularly urgent tasks. Water and power devel- 
opment authorities have been established in 
each Wing ; a new agency will develop East 
Pakistan’s inland water transport ; two new 
agricultural corporations are envisaged. 
Here the government has been encouraged 
by the aggressive success of the PIDC, which 
can claim much credit for the rocketing 
growth of industry. 

But the change which can, in theory at 
least, do most to lessen the administrative 
load’ is the decision to leave the bulk of de- 
velopment in the hands of private enterprise 
and hence-to accept, within broad limits, the 
guidance of the market. Some steps to 
lessen controls have already been taken. 
Sixty-two items have been placed on auto- 
matic licensing—the importer’s licence is 
simply renewed when he has used up his 
quota—and this extension now covers 118 
industries instead of only 14 in the earlier 
period. The new procedure covers iron and 
steel, metals, lubricants, rubber, explosives 
and other industrial materials and should 
permit four-fifths of the industrial sector to 
cover their full import needs. To discourage 
importers from bringing in inessentials, 
duties on luxuries have been increased while 
duties on essential raw materials have been 
halved. This has encouraged some advisers 
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to suggest that in domestic production, too, 
high excise duties on luxuries and inessen- 
tials might replace licensing and direct 
control. 

Among other steps taken in this direc- 
tion is the ending of control over grain 
sales. Henceforth the government will rely 
on its control of adequate stocks of grain 
to give floors and ceilings to food prices. 
Again, up to a certain level of investment, 
an entrepreneur can now enter certain in- 
dustrial sectors without a permit. A wider 
relaxation will depend on the effect of these 
first steps. The cumulative effect should 
be to transfer more and more decisions in 
the industrial sector to the entrepreneurs, 


In general, the government has small 
reason to worry about the capacity of busi- 
ness to fulfil its share of the plan. The 
record of achievement is manifest. In addi- 
tion, industry is encouraged by liberal 
depreciation allowances and by a tax holiday 
for new ventures. Excessively high tax rates 
on foreign business have been lowered. The 
types of production which the government 
wishes to encourage—cement, textiles in 
cotton and jute, light consumer industries 
using local raw materials—are just the type 
into which early industrialists tend to go. 
And both- domestic and foreign enterprise 
should not be too difficult to attract, by 
way of a tax holiday lasting four to eight 
years, according to the location they choose, 
into such tried favourites as plastics, petro- 
chemicals and synthetic fibres: The new 
plan begins under the sign of administrative 
relaxation. This should free the authorities 
to pursue urgent tasks elsewhere. 


The Agricultural Front 


There is no doubt about the first of these 
tasks. In Pakistan, as in virtually every other 
developing economy, no plan can succeed 
unless momentum can be achieved in agri- 
culture. Apart from such cash crops as 
sugar cane, tea and tobacco, agricultural 
output has remained more or less stationary 
over the last decade, despite the extension 
of irrigation and the bringing of five million 
more acres under crops. From 1948 to 1958 
rice production fluctuated, according to the 
weather, around 8 million tons, wheat 
around 3 million tons, jute around a million 
tons, cotton lint around 280,000 tons, The 
reasons for the stagnation comprise all the 
misery of Asian agriculture—fragmented 
holdings, unproductive landlord-tenant re- 
lations, uncertain rainfall, primitive tech- 
niques. But planning and administration 
have played their part. Controlled food 
prices turned the terms of trade against the 
countryside and discouraged rural invest- 
ment. Meanwhile, keen entrepreneurs in the 
cities pressed for loans and scarce foreign 
exchange ; and the parts of the government 
dealing with transport and industry had 
more competent and aggressive leadership 
than the ministry of agriculture. 

With this question of competent man- 
power, we reach a crucial weakness in vit- 
tually every administration in the developing 
world. Agriculture was the Cinderella of 
the old colonial system. Pay, prospects and 
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Pile CARPETS, Jute MATS and Jute WEBBINGS Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased 
from £130 million to £230 million. Similarly the 
number of offices now operating in countries 
overseas total 140, no fewer than 100 more than 
existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking facilities 
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Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ENQUIRIES TO P.O. Box 15, Chittagong, East Pakistan HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


d A comprehensive banking service is available 
p at branches in the following territories: 
, INDIA ~ PAKISTAN: CEYLON - BURMA “EAST AFRICA ADEN 
° ° SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 
i Managing Agents: AMIN AGENCIES LTD. 
f= Bankers to the Government in: ADEN * KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office:- KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital sae ... Pak. Rs. 60,000,000/-_ Reserve Funds ... as ... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000/- 


Issued & Subscribed Capital... Pak. Rs. 30,000,000/- Deposits as on 31.12.1960 .... Pak. Rs. 772,300,000 - 


Paid-up Capital ... ee ... Pak..Rs. 30,000,000/- 


With a network of 123 branches in all the important trade centres of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position 
to assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. The Bank’s services are always available for any banking 
requirements in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business including opening or advising of commercial letters of credit, 
collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH: 
BOMBAY (INDIA) _ 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES: 1. ADEN 2. COLOMBO 3. MOMBASA 
4. RANGOON and 5. LONDON, 6 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


plus ca change — 


Behind the bustle of a nation purposefully growing up there is the gentle For information about your journey consult 
charm of an unchanging people. And what a people to holiday among! From a ne eee ene era 

: - to visit, and the best times to visit them, write to 
the 5,400-year-old city of Mohenjodaro to the neon blaze of Karachi, from PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST 
bagpipes and polo in Gilgit to the Upers of ign Sunderbens, from the time- BUREAU, CLUB ROAD, KARACHI. 
less caravans of the Khyber Pass to the limpid glories of Kashmir—from all 


its diversity Pakistan offers you a welcome as old as it is sincere. 4 
) YOU'LL BE CAPTIVATED BY isan) 
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presuge did not match the opportunities in 
other branches of the public setvice. As 
a result, it failed to develop a forceful, tech- 
nically competent cadre of officials. Yet in 
agriculture above everything else it is now 
clear that good administration is a pre- 
condition in advance. If the peasant can be 
taught improved methods and can secure 
better seed and more water, fertilisers and 
credit, output can double and treble. But 
for this purpose, there must be an effective 
network of well-trained agricultural advisers 
in the villages ; and a reliable supply line 
for seed, fertiliser and credit must reach 
right down to the farmer. 

Neither condition has existed in Pakistan. 
In the East Wing, the lowliest agricultural 
official, the ‘‘ union assistant,” has to cover 
ten villages, 1,500 farming families and 
about 5,000 acres. He has no office, no 
transport, only a nominal housing allowance, 
and often has to live away from his area. 
In the West, there are no union assistants ; 
the bottom rung on the ladder of agricultural 
officialdom is the field assistant, who has to 
cover about 15,000 farmers and up to 
100,000 acres. For the comparable area in 
the East—the thana—the agricultural officer 
is at least given a bicycle. In the West, the 
official receives no help for either housing, 
office or transport. Further up the ladder, 
the officials’ competence may improve but 
there is little or no direct contact with the 
farmer. And the efforts of the often willing 
but usually untrained man on the spot to 
demonstrate better methods are largely viti- 
ated by the faulty supply line. Fertiliser 
does not arrive ; it deteriorates in inade- 
quate storage ; merchants charge scarcity 
prices ; credit, save in a few co-operatives, 
is also in their hands. 


os is the background against which the 
new plan was shaped. Its targets 
are not, at first sight, very high. They 
include a 21 per cent increase in grain 
(which should give Pakistan self sufficiency 
in food), 22 per cent in jute, 38 per cent in 
cotton. But over the last five years, the 
utmost claimed for grain production is that 
it may have increased by just over 4 per 
cent; many experts believe it has in fact 
been very nearly stationary, while yields 
per acre have certainly fallen. Jute output 
has grown by only § per cent, cotton by 
only 2 per cent between 1956 and 1960. 
The second plan’s targets are not physically 
impossible. But they could prove so in 
terms of organisation and administration. 
Structural changes are also needed to give 
the farmer the inducement to work better. 
In the East Wing, he owns his land but 
holdings are minute and fragmented. In the 
West, the land reform has probably not 
tedistributed more than 2 per cent of the 
cultivated land. There are reports of wide- 
spread evasion in the familiar mode of 
registering uncles and brothers and cousins 
a8 separate owners. There are disturbing 
tumours of favouritism in the allocation of 
newly irrigated lands. In both Wings, the 
C0-Operative movement is largely moribund. 
Thus, in general, the farmer still lacks the 


self reliance needed to make him feel he 
will gain personally by new methods and 
harder work. 

Yet there is no reason to suppose that the 
necessary changes cannot be brought about. 
Where the co-operative approach has been 
seriously attempted—in the Punjab—it has 
proved successful. Ten years ago, settle- 
ment societies were established ; while the 
land was leased to the society, it was culti- 
vated by individual farmers. Better seed and 
fertiliser have been used, and marginal 
lands improved. The societies have begun to 
break the fatal historical dependence of the 
cultivator on the middleman who is also 
the money-lender—even if he is no longer 
usually landlord as well. And they en- 
courage peasants who see that they gain 
directly from their own new efforts. A 
similar pattern of development is ‘under 
consideration for some of the new land 
irrigated by the big Ghulam Mohammed 
barrage in Sind. The government has now 
decided to encourage the organisation of 
compulsory co-operatives as widely and 
quickly as possible. 

Effective agricultural administration can 
also undoubtedly be achieved if the govern- 
ment wholeheartedly accepts the need. The 
basic point is to apply the same rational and 
professional planning of which the admini- 
stration has shown itself capable in other 
spheres. Take the crucial example of con- 
structing large-scale, multi-purpose dams. 
The whole scheme is minutely prepared. 
Approach roads are built, labourers’ hous- 
ing constructed, on-site electricity provided, 
technically competent staff secured, and 
schedules worked out for the phased arrival 
of supplies. And while the dam is being 
built, the next phase of the operation—the 
installation of generators and transmission 
lines and the building of subsidiary canals— 
is carried forward. Yet again and again 
when the canals are finished, the power 
available and the water flowing, the same 
phenomenon recurs. No preparations for 


‘ irrigated farming have been made. There 


are no peasants. No land has been allocated. 
There are no plans for land use. Feeder 
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channels have not been built. There are 
no farm buildings, no roads, no warehouses, 
no central stores. The creative intelligence 
that had acted in a perfectly rational 
fashion in the sphere of public works seems 
to stop dead at the frontiers of agriculture. 
And this is pretty much what happens. 
For several generations, the best minds have 
gone into finance, railways, engineering and 
industry ; all these fields show order, drive 
and rational administration. In agriculture, 
procedures are tolerated which would lead 
to the instant dismissal of a public works 
engineer or a railway superintendent. 
Since, however, the needed order and in- 
telligence dominate other areas, there is no 
reason why, if the government is really con- 
verted to the primacy of agriculture, the 
same virtues should not be introduced there. 
This means putting more and better officials 
into agricultural service and raising its re- 
wards and status. It means accepting—as 
in India—the idea of a “ project area” in 
which all the means of modernisation will 
be made to converge. It means the setting 
up of special agricultural corporations—on 
the lines of WAPDA—to ensure the neces- 
sary unbureaucratic momentum. It means, 
for a time at least, a supply wing attached 
to the department of agriculture—or to the 
corporations—to ensure the delivery of es- 
sential supplies on time and at prices which 
the farmers’ sales will cover. It means a 
wholly new emphasis on the co-operative 
movement, and the training of its officials 
for the immediate tasks of providing credit 
and the ultimate task of taking over the 
supply wing and developing a marketing 
network. It means concentrating the exist- 
ing Village Aid organisation on the central 
task of securing more food and better co- 
operatives. It means a steady effort to asso- 
ciate village councils with the development 
plans of their own areas. Only thus can 
popular enthusiasm be mobilised behind 
an agricultural renaissance. Al! these re- 
commendations have now been made to the 
government in the admirable report of the 
special commission on food and agriculture. 
A new emphasis on agriculture has impli- 
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cations for education as well. The second 
plan proposes more than a doubling of edu- 
cational investment. The proportion of 
children between 6 and 11 attending pri- 
mary school—which increased very little 
between 1954 and 1960—is to rise from 
42 to 60 per cent by 1966. The aim is 
primary education for all by 1970 and com- 
pulsory schooling up to the age of 14 by 
1975. Whether this results in farmers better 
able to adopt modern methods will depend 
very greatly on the emphasis given to agri- 
cultural training in the schools, and above 
all on the opportunities which farming offers 
to young people. Otherwise, primary educa- 
tion will only accelerate the drift to the 
cities. In high schools in rural areas, there 
is to be more instruction in agriculture. 
Three agricultural universities are to be 
established and the annual graduating class 
increased from 380 to 600. Yet it is impos- 
sible to read the government’s plans without 
wondering whether agriculture should not 
enjoy an even higher priority. New poly- 
technics and training centres are to cater for 
industrial craftsmen. There is to be new 
emphasis in science and engineering ; 
graduates are to number 700 a year. In com- 
parison, the agricultural projects still seem 
conservative in relation to the immense load 
improved agriculture has to bear. 

However, one of the most hopeful new 
features of the new period of planning is 
that the government has accepted virtually 
all the major recommendations of the com- 
mission on food and agriculture. If the two 
new agricultural corporations secure as 
much talent and autonomy as have such 
bodies as WAPDA or PIDC, a new phase 
of thrusting, competent administration could 
lie ahead. And the demonstration effect of 
a breakthrough in a number of “ project 
areas ” may turn the means of modern farm- 
ing from a blueprint into an insistently 
demanded right. 


The Mobilising of Resources 


As we have seen, lack of budgetary disci- 
pline, expenditure that outran resources, 
deficit financing and finally inflation under- 
mined the economy’s performance under 
the first plan. A vital test of success in the 
second is the extent to which the need to 
mobilise more resources has been squarely 
faced. The adjoining table suggests that the 
government has taken the lesson seriously. 
It will be seen that the element of deficit 
financing is very small, and has been even 
further reduced in the latest estimates. The 
higher yield of existing taxes is expected to 
make at least £60 million available for de- 
velopment from the revenue budget—pro- 
_ vided military expenditure can be stabilised 
and administrative expenses go up by no 
more than 2 per cent a year. Modest budget 
surpluses in recent years and firmer financial 
discipline in the cabinet make this forecast 
at least possible. Public services and cor- 
porations are expected to earn investible 
surpluses. Additional taxation is to produce 
£130 million. Taxes introduced in the 
1960/61 budget should, over the five years, 
equal about half the proposed increase. 





True, no new taxes have been proposed for 
1961/62, but the finance minister has 
spoken only of a “respite,” and no doubt 
further taxation will be introduced to cover 
the balance. 

In the financing of the semi-public sector 
—the sphere of autonomous public corpora- 
tions, some of them with private participa- 
tion—the bulk of the new capital is to come 
from government loans already provided for 
in the estimates of public revenue, from sur- 
pluses earned by the corporations, from 
foreign loans and from private participation. 


Similarly, nearly three quarters of private — 


investment is to be provided by government 
loans, foreign participation and the reinvest- 
ment of earnings. The element of fresh 
credit creation is small. 

This level of domestic investment should 
be perfectly feasible. True, it implies that 
more realistic rates will be charged for pub- 
lic services such as electricity and transport, 
but the government has now accepted the 
idea that a public corporation must pay for 
its own expansion. The plan, wisely, relies 


Second Plan: 
Governmental Resources 
£ million 


Original Revised 
plan estimates 


Revenue surplus...... 60 ) 
Customs duty on com- ( 182 
modity aid imports . . 38 \ 
Resources of local bodies 15 
Capital receipts....... 112 125 
Additional taxation.... 75 131 
Deficit financing ...... 75 1 
Foreign aid :-— 
Development assistance 300 425 
Counterpart funds from 
US defence support 
and commodity aid . . 188 222 
Pe cease y ston 863 1,097 
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more on reinvested earnings and budgetary 
surpluses than on that hitherto very modest 
performer, the Pakistani private saver— 
although prize bonds have been introduced 
to tempt him to a little more courage. And 
the general level of saving is still low. 
Domestic savings at the end of the plan 
will still be no more than 8.6 per cent of 
gross national product. It is a modest and 
therefore attainable figure. 

Is it too modest ? The unusual and dis- 
turbing feature of the financing of the plan 
is the degree of its dependence upon 
foreign assistance. It may be relevant to 
ask whether a more ambitious mobilisation 
of domestic resources should not be 
attempted, and the scale of external assist- 
ance related more directly to internal 
performance. 


Protlems of Foreign Exchange 


Admittedly one of the chief factors that has 
inhibited more rapid investment in the last 
six or seven years has been the absolute 
shortage of foreign exchange. Many attrac- 
tive lines of investment have had to be post- 
poned because the essential component of 
foreign exchange was lacking. The crucial 
question in the next decade is whether this 
absolute stringency can be reduced. 

Part of the answer lies with the Pakistanis. 
The relative failure of agriculture has 
seriously weakened the country’s balance of 
payments. The figures bear repetition. The 
products of field and herd provide 66 per 
cent of Pakistan’s exports—95 per cent 
if one includes cotton and jute manufac- 
tures. If more domestic cotton had been 
available, there would have been less of a 
tug of war between consumption and ex- 
ports. Above all, greater production of food 
grains would have spared the country the 
import of millions of tons of foreign grain 
over the last decade—only a part of them 
covered by American surpluses made avail- 
able under Public Law 480. 

Yet much of the problem of foreign ex- 
change lies outside Pakistan’s own control. 
Its exports are goods for which foreign 
demand is very inelastic and domestic de- 
mand increasingly lively. The prices of raw 
materials fluctuate unpredictably. Western 
quotas fix limits to the export of textiles. 
European excise duties hold down popular 
consumption of tea. All exports face strong 
competition from other Asian suppliers. 
The problem is the same as India’s—a tra- 
ditional pattern of exports dominated by 
lines in which progress is virtually bound to 
be slow. The export bonus scheme has had 
encouraging results. It is to be continued 
until 1965. But it cannot double the rate 
of exports in five years which, without ex- 
ternal aid, is what Pakistan would need to 
achieve. Nor is there any hope of private 
foreign investment expanding rapidly 
enough—as, say, in Canada—to make good 
sluggish exports. The government en- 
courages investment, and has reduced taxa- 
tion on foreign enterprises roughly from 60 
per cent to 50 per cent; and industries 
established during the second plan will en- 
joy a tax holiday varying from four to eight 
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NATIONAL BANK OF PAKISTAN 


(Incorporated under the National Bank of Pakistan Ordinance, No. XIX of 1949.) 


ESTABLISHED 1949 


With 188 offices throughout Pakistan and Authorised, Issued and 
5 foreign branches at London (U.K.), Hongkong, Subscribed Capital ... ... Pak Rs. 30,000,000 
Calcutta (India), D’ Jeddah (Saudi Arabia) and Paid-up ea as ... Pak Rs. 15,000,000 
Baghdad (Iraq), the Bank is well equipped to Reserve Fund il ... Pak Rs. 21,000,000 
transact Banking business of every description. Deposits as on 30.6.61 ... Pak Rs. 1,080,836,000 


Head Office: Aimai House, Victoria Road, Karachi (Pakistan) 
London Office: 20 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3 
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THORPE MARSH POWER STATION 
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PUMP CAPACITY :. 4,000,000 p.p.h. 
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of all sizes 
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years. Yet the planners are probably right 
in expecting fresh foreign*investment to flow 
in at no more than £21 million a year. 
Their modest expectation of the country’s 
ability to expand its export earnings in the 
next five years is set out in the accompany- 
ing table. It illustrates not only the narrow 
field of manoeuvre in the export drive but 
also the uncertainties which complicate the 
task still further. Exports of cotton manu- 
factures are expected to fall off and not 
return to the 1960 level until 1964-65. 
This is wholly due to the diversion 
of yarn to the hungry domestic market. 
The figures for jute and tea represent an 
even less tractable kind of difficulty. A poor 
jute season combined with a recovery in 
world demand for jute increased Pakistan’s 
earnings by nearly £16 million in 1960/61. 
In the same season, a catastrophic drought 
in the tea areas reduced tea export earnings 


to almost nothing. It is against this alterna- 
tion of feast and famine that the forecasts 
have had to be made, and the planners have 
very wisely preferred to err on the side of 
caution. 

But the necessary modesty of their calcu- 
lations leaves unsolved the basic dilemma 
of the economy. Simply to maintain its 
present rate of production and growth, im- 
ports ought to amount to £1,032 million 
over the five years of the plan. Thus, even 
before there is any question of a develop- 
ment plan, the balance of payments shows 
an unfavourable gap of £188 million. To 
this must be added the entire foreign ex- 
change component of the plan—{634 mil- 
lion. The success of the whole enterprise 
turns on Pakistan’s ability to attract—in 
loans, grants, commodity aid and private 
investment—the equivalent of £820 million 
in foreign exchange over the five years. 
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Foreign Exchange 


Earnings 
(Revised projections for Second Five Year Plan) 
£ million 
5-year 
total, 
1959-60 1964-65 1960-6! 
to 
1964-65 
Raw jute....... 57 si iS 
Jute manufactures 17 25 Wl 
Raw cotton .... 13 19 82 
Cotton manu- 
factures...... 17 17 67 
WO icccsece a 6 6 29 
Hides and skins . 7 5 27 
er ‘ 4 2 4 
Misc. exports .. 18 29 112 
Invisible receipts 2) 20 97 


Totals...., 160 184 844 
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[PROSPECTS FOR PROGRESS [1M Bats 


HE outlook for Pakistan as its second plan develops is much 

more encouraging than at the beginning of the first plan, and 
very much better than in 1947. Many earlier weaknesses are 
on the way to correction. The present leaders’ devotion to the 
national interest is not in doubt. Within the administration, a 
wholly new interest in the problems of planning and executing 
development has ousted the complacent belief that a well trained 
* generalist ” could turn his hand to anything—a parallel to India’s 
discovery that retired railway managers cannot run every type of 
public enterprise from refineries to steel mills. There is a move- 
ment toward substituting effective indirect controls over the eco- 
nomy for direct regulation. The result may be not only gains for 
industry in terms of speed and flexibility, but also the release of 
first-class official minds for the much more complex problems of 
agriculture, where there is no present alternative to direct govern- 
mental action since there is no eager class of entrepreneurs. The 
“wind of change” in administration is veering to the quarter of 
greater efficiency and speedier decision. 

The outlook for the plan in the short run is thus reassuring. 
The longer run inevitably poses other questions. President Ayub 
Khan’s autocracy is mild. It has rusticated certain politicians, re- 
moved some critics, and censored certain views ; but it does not 
exercise anything like a pervasive control over 
popular opinion and activity. The educated middle 
class are somewhat restive. They will grow more so, 
They will also grow in numbers and influence as the 
educational plan turns out hundreds of new graduates 
every year. If Pakistan’s promised constitution can 
combine executive stability with genuine consulta- 
tion and representation, if its economy can grow to 
provide employment and hope for the new men, 
they may become caught up in the exciting task of 
nation-building, But they are intellectually too alert 
and are increasing too fast to accept indefinitely 
pelitical or economic stagnation. Their discontent 
is particularly lively in East Pakistan. 

A similar question mark hangs over the question 








Gen. Azam Khan 


Domestic Scene 


of mass support for the regime. So far there is a good deal of 
aquiescence. But the longer run, on any historical analogy, should 
be more difficult. Pakistan is passing through the first stages of 
modernisation and capital accumulation. These are usually years 
of strain, since a people who are by definition poor have to begin 
to save and the extension of urban life and the market economy 
creates all manner of social and personal tensions. Moreover, in 
any society relying primarily on private enterprise for its develop- 
ment, industrialisation implies the emergence of entrepreneurs 
accumulating enough capital to carry investment further, who can 
easily look like exploiters to the men lower down. If, as in parts 
of Latin America, nouveaux riches in the city form a political and 
social alliance with anciens riches in the countryside, the situation 
is virtually a recipe for Castro-type revolt. 

There seems no immediate danger of this kind of social upheaval. 
Urban workers are a tiny minority—there are still under a million 
registered trade unionists in a population of over 90 million. 
The farmers in East Pakistan own their own land. In the West, 
a first essay at land reform has at least broken the old immobility. 
The Moslem faith may continue to provide a strong social cement, 
especially in the daily confrontations of the village panchayat. 

Yet East Pakistan presents especial risks. Poverty is greater 
there, development is slower, an almost colonial sense 
of dependence on the West wing aggravates local 
grievances. Natural disasters—violent typhoons on 
the coast, drought in the hills—have eaten away the 
economic margin in the last two years. The president 
has appointed a governor of energy and goodwill in 
the person of General Azam Khan, but it cannot be 
said that he has made any really significant improve- 
ments so far. However, government spending on 
development is now to increase in the East wing— 
from £74 million during the first plan to £400 mil- 
lion in the second. In fact, the increase is so sharp 
that there is some doubt whether the administrative 
structure can carry such a load. In addition, if the 
United States agrees to a large programme of extra 
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releases of surplus commodities, most of them will be channelled 
to East Pakistan. There is no doubt that the government intends 
to carry through a much more vigorous programme in the next 
five years. It may come in time to check a disturbingly widespread 
mood of discontent. 

In other words, the political prospects depend upon the success 
of the plan. Population will go up for decades to come. The back- 





wardness of women’s education in a Moslem land is one more 
obstacle in the way of birth control. Unless economic growth can 
reach 3 or 4 per cent a year, the hopes of a modest increase in 
well-being will be illusory. If it falls even lower, a catastrophe lies 
ahead. But beyond a certain point, the prospects for development 
lie outside Pakistan’s control. They depend on external peace and 
outside support. 


Neighbours and Friends 


HERE can be no question about the settlement that would give 
7 the greatest hopes of peace and progress to both Pakistan and 
India. President Ayub Khan’s definition has already been quoted— 
a reconciliation permitting them to concert the defence of the sub- 
continent. To it one might add a greater degree of economic co- 
operation and trading to ensure that the growth of each developing 
economy helped the growth of the other. At present, commercial 
exchanges have not recovered from the long wrangle over 
devaluation. The Pakistan rupee was not restored to parity with 
the Indian rupee until August, 1955, and no real effort has been 
made to expand trade since then. Today India provides only about 
5 per cent of Pakistan’s imports and buys less than 4 per cent of 
its exports. If a determined effort were made to settle the outstand- 
ing issues of debt and compensation between the two countries, 
the way would be opened not merely to resume normal commerce 
but to increase it as both economies expand. In the epoch of the 
“common market,” it is tragic that one of the greatest potential 
markets in the world should be subjected to arbitrary divisions. 
There must, in any case, be long and intimate co-operation over 
the carrying out of the Indus Water scheme. Ideally, it should be 
extended to wider fields. 


Yet it is impossible to count on such an outcome. Pakistan may 
now have enough national self-confidence to enter on a new and 
more co-operative phase in its relations with India, but the Indians 
show little sign of giving a high priority to reconciliation. There 
is not the slightest hint of any reconsideration of Kashmir. And 
without compromise over Kashmir, no real political détente is 
possible. 


Could outside agencies help to bring it about? Here one must 
consider both the negative influence of communist expansion in 
south-east Asia and the possibly positive influence of the West’s 
deep interest in the development of both countries. Hitherto com- 
munist pressure has caused the two governments to react in oppo- 
site ways. Pakistan has joined the western-inspired defence pacts— 
Cento and Seato. India has been a leading exponent of the policy 
of avoiding entangling alliances and pushing to the limit a readiness 





jute under the microscope 


to believe in the communist powers’ unaggressive intentions. 
While Pakistan was joining in military alliances, India was drawing 
up the Panch Shila—the five principles of peaceful co-existence— 


4 with the Chinese. 


Theoretically, the collapse of the Panch Shila approach before 
the reality of Chinese repression in Tibet and Chinese invasions 
of Indian territory should have lessened the gap. But in fact India 
rejects as strenuously as ever any military links with other nations 
and, if anything, suspects Pakistan even more sharply than before 
of using its military connexion with America to strengthen its 
position net vis a vis the communist powers but in the dispute 
over Kashmir. President Ayub Khan, feeling rebuffed after what 
were genuine overtures of conciliation, now makes no secret of his 
distrust. As we have seen, he went out of his way in Washington 
in July to deplore the new attention shown to India by the Ken- 
nedy Administration and to assert that Pakistan alone is a reliable 
friend in Asia. (It is, in part, disillusion with western refusal of 
direct support over Kashmir that has led Pakistan to accept Russian 
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assistance in oil prospecting.) Thus the poison of the unresolved 
Kashmir conflict continues to affect every part of the tragic, waste- 
ful, potentially disastrous relations between the two neighbours. 

Could the western powers exert any influence to improve this 
relationship? Any direct political effort would be most unwise. 
The post-colonial relationship between Asia and the West has to be 
based on strict respect for sovereignty and realization that political 
interventions, however well meaning, dissipate good will. Yet, as 
the Indus Waters agreement has shown, indirect influence, aimed 
at developing recognisable common interests and backing them 
with imaginative assistance, can avert disaster and create a climate 


for better things. In the context of 1961, the chief contribution - 


the West can make to the stability of the sub-continent is to ensure 
that the development programmes in both countries go ahead and 
that their political disputes are not given an extra biting edge of 
economic stringency. 
What are the prospects? Judging by the past, they are reasonably 
good. Over the last decade, Pakistan has received £670 million in 
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aid from the West, and aid programmes will certainly continue. 
At present, three different but complementary approaches are being 
considered. The first two, at this stage, concern only the United 
States. After President Ayub Khan’s visit to Washington, President 
Kennedy agreed to send out scientists and engineers to study 
Pakistan’s daunting problems of water-logging and salinity within 
the framework of WAPDA’s master plan. No decision has been 
taken on future finance: It is, however, arguable that there should 
be not only an American but a world interest here, As the tide of 
the world’s population rises other deserts will need to be irrigated, 
and Pakistan could serve as a laboratory in which the possibilities 
are examined for the benefit of all mankind. 

The second line of approach covers an expanded programme, 
under US Public Law 480, of releasing surplus grain, cotton, animal 
feeds, and some additional foodstuffs from American reserves. The 
United States is prepared to consider supplying some £230 million 
worth of such commodities—including 6,250,000 tons of grain and 
30,000 bales of cotton—with the aim of allowing Pakistan to under- 
take a much more ambitious mobilisation of unemployed and under- 
employed labour, especially in East Pakistan. Any new wages would 
be spent almost wholly upon extra food and upon cotton cloth 
(at present the average Pakistani uses only a quarter of the average 
Indian’s very low consumption of cloth). The chief aim of the 
extended PL480 programme is thus to permit a greater mobilising 
of domestic resources without unbearable inflation. 

There remains the third and most vital line of approach—the 
foreign exchange needed to keep both the economy and the plan 
on the move. In this year’s negotiations with the western aid con- 
sortium*, the Pakistanis were unlucky. Only a few weeks earlier, 
India had been guaranteed virtually the full amount requested for 
the first two years of its third plan—f820 millions. By the time 
Pakistan’s turn came some members of the consortium had grown 
weary of well doing, and the sum offered to cover the first two 
years of the. Pakistan plan—{190 millions—proved to be only 
about half the estimated need. No doubt the American administra- 
tion, in its new imaginative and generous mood, could have bridged 
the gap. But part of this mood is a shrewd determination to see 
that its western partners foot their share of the bill. 

Britain and Germany had just increased their offers to India 
under American pressure. They were not so amenable when 
Pakistan’s turn came round. However, the consortium will meet 
again and Pakistan’s request for a firm figure of some £360 million 
for the first two years of the plan will be reconsidered. 

It is to be hoped that in spite of the alarms in Europe, the uncer- 
tainties of Britain’s economy (some of its contribution might legiti- 
mately take the form of “tied” loans) and the preoccupation of 
all the European partners with the next phase of negotiations in 
the Common Market, Pakistan’s plan will receive a more favourable 
response at the next meeting. Pressures in Europe are real and 


* The United States, Britain, West Germany, Japan, Canada, France 
and the World Bank, 
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harsh enough. But the western Powers should have learnt by now 
that to neglect apparently less urgent problems simply allows such 
problems to explode into current disasters with all the more inevita- 
bility and speed. The communists conduct their strategy on a 
global basis, pressing here, there and everywhere while the western 
powers tend to rush about after them, the fire engines always one 
step behind the fires. Today, apart from Kashmir, there are no 
major fires threatening the Indian sub-continent. But this condition 
depends absolutely on the fulfilment of both the Indian and the 
Pakistan plans. There is no sense in waiting until the fires begin. 
And the plans offer the best and most immediate means of seeing 
that they do not break out. 

One must remember that in proportion to the needs of a densely 
populated land, the Pakistani second plan—like India’s third— 
remains very modest. Even if all goes well, the annual increase in 
income per head will not be more than 2 per cent, and this from 
a base of about £23 a year. All that the whole great effort proposes 
is that the economy should begin to lift off the depths of desperate 
poverty. Men and women are not going to “ live it up ” at western 
expense. For millions of them, the plan represents the marginal 
ability to live at all. Without it, the present relative peace of the 
sub-continent would founder in ruin or anarchy. 


F the western powers decide to meet Pakistan’s full need for 

foreign exchange over the next five years—{820 million—the 
annual contribution is not much more than one-sixteenth of one 
per cent of their combined national income, a sum which they 
smoke and drink away every few weeks. Even if the plan were an 
irresponsible gamble, it could be carried without a ripple on the 
surface of western prosperity. And it is not irresponsible. The 
Pakistan regime has shown capacities for leadership and common- 
sense rare in the turbulent first decades of independence. The 
administration has surmounted unimaginable difficulties and is now 
transforming itself to become a more effective instrument of econo- 
mic growth. The plan itself has been carefully prepared. The tasks 
it proposes are practicable in the view of outside experts. No one 
can guarantee that the effort will fully succeed. Wars, invasions, 
floods, all the hazards of monsoon agriculture cannot be ruled out. 
But western nations have had in the past to act on odds consider- 
ably less favourable than these. And if they have now decided to 
act only upon certainties, they can be certain of only one thing: 
that the forces of history—which again and again have favoured 
the venturers, and even the gamblers—will begin inexorably to 
pass them by. 
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T HE 
BUSINESS WORLD 








Motor Profits Now 


T takes a lot to depress the chairmen of the two remaining 
I large British car manufacturers. Lord Rootes can hardly 
nowadays be as optimistic as Mr George Harriman of 
the British Motor Corporation ; but he was able to tell share- 
holders in his annual statement last week that Rootes’ new 
models have been enthusiastically received, even if the losses 
from the company’s recent strike may not-be made good in 
the rest of the current year. Mr Harriman feels it necessary, 
“though gloom and despondency are all the fashion,” to assert 
“my firm confidence in the future of the industry in general 
and of the British Motor Corporation in particular.” The 
group has demonstrated this confidence by holding its divi- 
dend, though this is only just covered by profits ; Lord Rootes 
decided to cut his dividend from 12 per cent to 4 per cent, 
though profits were still large enough to cover the old dividend 
11 times. The losses from the strike at Rootes must be a 
heavy burden ; if they are so large that they may not be 
recovered this year, the figure may well exceed £3 million. 
Both companies can be fairly satisfied with their perform- 
ance last year, for neither did worse than the industry as a 
whole. Vehicle output fell 21 per cent in total, but that. of 
BMC fell only 10 per cent, from 669,000 to 601,000, and that 
of Rootes about 18 per cent.- BMC was sustained through the 
year by the growing popularity of its baby cars—it took the 
public more than a year-to realise their merits, and forget 
the somewhat porous reputation that the earliest examples 
acquired—and by the growing practice of buying a light van to 
use asa car. These successes allowed it to increase its share 
of British makers’ sales on the home market from 39.9 per cent 
in 1960 to 41.2 per cent in the first half of 1961. The output 
of light vans rose 45 per cent ; all types of commercial vehicle 
accounted for 33 per cent of BMC output. Where the group 
did lose was in export markets. 
Shipments to the United States, in 
particular, were 69,000 fewer than 
in the previous year, representing 
more than the total fall in the 
company’s output. But its share of 
British car exports rose from 33.8 
per cent to 39.9 per cent. 

BMC thus strengthened its com- 
petitive position. But it is surprising 
that a fall of £35 million in sales 
should cut profits by £16 million in 
a year when there were no model 
changes. The price increases that 
the company made this autumn 





suggest that its margins were proving inadequate. One might 
suspect, however, that the management did not cope as well 
as it had hoped with the problems of last winter’s slump. 
The strike at Pressed Steel last April must have also hit BMC 
profits, by again bringing output nearly to a stop. In all, the 
company lost 34,000 vehicles from strikes during the year. 
Rootes naturally suffered a bigger fall in profits than BMC ; 
it was operating at only about 65 per cent of capacity, while 
BMC managed to run at 80 per cent. Even this rate of output 
is better than had been expected from Rootes in a year when 
it can have exported few cars to the United States—which had 
taken about a quarter of thé company’s exports in the previous 
year—and when its second best export market, Australia, also 
reduced imports sharply. But Rootes was able to hold on to 
a steady 10 per cent of the home market, while Vauxhall .saw 
its share slide as sales‘ of the old Victor died away, and 
Standard-Triumph’s share fluctuated widely. 


RAPID expansion of van production did much to help 

Rootes last year ; commercial vehicles accounted for over 
a quarter of its total production. The strengthening of this 
side of the business has been one of the management’s chief 
innovations in the last few years, and it has paid off hand- 
somely. The new forward-control light vans that the company 
introduced in 1959 seem to have done most to improve the 
company’s standing in this market. But the company did 
well, despite these aids, to keep itself profitable when running 
at 65 per cent of capacity. And it does not look as if its non- 
manufacturing activities cushioned the fall in output. Rootes 
was among the first companies to reduce output in the autumn 
of 1960, whereas BMC was the last ; and in consequence 
Rootes seems to have had a less 
serious stock problem and to have 
been able to raise output sooner in 
the spring. By preventing such 
abrupt fluctuations in output, shrewd 
management must have helped to 
maintain profits. 

What are the prospects for these 
companies in the current year ? 
Anyone who wants to invest in the 
motor industry has now to choose 
between them and the Continental 
companies. Ford and Vauxhall are 
in their parents’ hands: to buy 
Rover is now really to invest in 
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commercial vehicles, and Jaguar has a somewhat specialised 
appeal with its one per cent yield. 

Most of the Continental shares offer pretty exiguous yields, 
too ; and now that Rootes offers something similar, the poten- 
tial investor who wants immediate income out of motors finds 
himself driven back to BMC or nothing. 


ee reading Mr Harriman’s statement could doubt that 

he expects that the company will do better this year than 
last. Now that the winter has started and home sales have 
slumped without affecting BMC’s belief that output can be 
kept as near capacity as possible until the end of January, there 
can be little risk that the company will suffer the same troubles 
as last winter. If home demand rises in the spring as it did last 
year, BMC should be able to keep at a profitable level of output 
throughout the year. The new models are one reason for the 
happier situation this winter ; dealers need to build up stocks 
of them. Another is the recovery in exports, especially those 
to the United States ; instead of sending no cars there, BMC 
is shipping 900 sports cars a week. Mr Harriman adds another 
reason for optimism: stocks of BMC vehicles throughout the 
world are falling, so that the prospects for exports are that 
recovery should continue. 


Next year is an even more difficult one than usual for which 
to predict home demand for cars. If Mr Lloyd does nothing 
to stimulate demand, as looks more possible now that his wage 
freeze seems to be thawing, one of the factors that was being 
relied on to produce a rise in demand may have gone. But 
there remains: the fact that the public is saving—or reducing 
its borrowings—now, and should therefore soon have more 
cash to spend on durables. And the Motor Show gave makers 
the impression that many people would spend this money on 
cars. BMC should be able to take at least as big a share as 
it did last year, though the competitive appeal of its modified 
medium-sized cars has yet to be tested against that of the new 
Victor and the Rootes models. And it is also too soon to tell 
what appeal the chromium-plated Elfs and Hornets of its baby 
car range will prove to possess. But the increased prices 
should anyway raise its margins. Its expansion programme 
will not increase capacity much this year ; the new assembly 
hall will not come into use until next August. But the company 
will have to carry the overheads of unfinished factories, and 
the cost of switching lorry and tractor production to Scotland. 

Rootes’s prospects for next year are dominated by the effects 
of the strike at its Acton works. When that ended yesterday 
after twelve weeks, it had cost the company fully two months’ 
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output, at a time when its new models should have been 
helping to_strengthen its position in the market. In August, 
the last month before Rootes was hit by the strike, its share 
of the market seems to have risen to roughly 12 per cent, 


though the Super Minx had not then been introduced. The © 


price cuts on the old Minx and the Gazelle, and the introduc- 
tion of the Singer Vogue, accounted for the rise. These, 
however, must have narrowed the group’s margins, though 


the high prices of the Super Minx and Vogue should have the j 


opposite effect—so long as these do not affect sales. Rootes 
now covers a wider spread of prices with its cars than before, 
and it should be able to keep a rather larger share of the 
home market. So, with production going.again, Rootes can 
expect to be doing rather better than it was last year ; like 
BMC, it is sharing in the recovery of exports. It too has only 
a limited amount of new capacity to fill this year, now that 
it is making more models. The big rise comes with the new 
small car, in the spring of 1963. The present year might well 
have proved more profitable than last for both BMC and 
Rootes, but for the latter’s labour troubles. 

Both these companies have very large capital commitments. 
BMC invested over £20 million last year and seems likely to 
spend more this year ; outstanding commitments total £16 
million and a further £36 million wi!! be spent in the next 
three years—its expansion plans seem to be stretching and 
growing. Last year its liquid assets fell from £29 million to 
£18 million ; if profits should not rise this year, BMC would 
be needing to borrow by its end. Rootes was better placed 
last July, with cash exceeding capital commitments ; but the 
strike must have altered this. 

Apart from the prospect of entry into the common market, 
which will face these and other British producers with the 
need to increase sales outlets there, BMC and Rootes face 
another common problem—keeping their new capacity busy. 
Rootes’s ambitious plans for its small car may make its prob- 
lems bigger than BMC’s. It is unlikely that Rootes can match 
BMC’s or Ford’s prices, and it will be competing with them. 
If it can equal the engineering qualities of the BMC babies 
with more style, it might be able to get a reasonable share of 
the British market. But in a venture like this, the smaller firm 
is facing a dilemma. Should it stick to the medium-sized 
market, where its volume is comparable to that of BMC and 
Ford, but the scope for expansion is limited ? Or should it 
beard them in the small car market, where they are well 
established and its volume is likely to be smaller than theirs 
and its costs higher. Since the war, Rootes has chosen the 
first course: it seems now to have changed its mind. This 
may offer greater rewards—but at greater risk. 





BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION 





Years to July 31 1957 1958 1959 

£000’s £000’s £000’s 

Oe EE EE STP OE ee ee sa 265,000 265,000 
NII 6s os So ine cS SRE ER ees wee a 7,828 20,992 15,699 
Nat SALUIty GATNINES..0..<scccbvcccccsccessse 2,143 8,953 6,975 
Net equity earnings per cent + ............ 8-8 37°6 27-8 
SOVERDE, DOT MONG occ osc sss s0'00 05s 00 9-6 13:5 18-3 
DUCE OEIC RUBONE a0 660065608 05d oo 00 F005 54,154 61,207 64,392 
SO ON 4 dos ao 5h oka eS sche bax beens 5,113 10,713 7,584 

% % % 

CSPORE PIINDIRS © a v'sin ds. 55:0 30.0 Shed 0 0s405% a 7°9 5°9 
Net equity earnings/net equity assets....... 3-9 14-6 10-8 
Gross profits/net equity assets ............ 14-5: 34-3 24-4 


* Not available. 





ROOTES MOTORS 





1960 1961 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


£000's £000’s £000’s £000’s £000’s £00)’s £000's 
346,000 «311,000 * : * * * 
26,933 10,154 | Dr. 498 2,097 3,916 4,187 976 
13,060 5.475 | Dr. 299 926 11834 1737 493 
51-5 21-6 Nil 32:2 60:8 62:8 16-1 
20-0 20-0 4-0 8-0 12-0 12-0 4:0 
72,784 72,807 11,289 12,208 13,809 18,104 18,903 
13,307 5.855 9'927 2101 2/668 2:987 2;305 
% x ° ° ° 2 ° 
7°8 3°3 * * m % . 
17-9 7-5 we 7:6 13-3 9°6 2-6 
37-0 13-9 oe 17-2 28-4 23-1 5-2 


+ Adjusted to present capital. 
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Pecking Order in Aviation 


“The benefits of competition cannot be achieved painlessly.” 
—Air Transport Licensing Board. 


ROFESSOR JACK and his colleagues at the Air Transport 
Pricensing Board emerge with great credit from the 

marathon series of hearings during which they sought 
this summer to establish a new, competitive pattern for avia- 
tion in Britain. Whether in future their decisions are accepted 
by the Minister of Aviation or reversed by him, as the Cunard 
Eagle’s licence to fly the Atlantic was withdrawn last week, 
the board has made aviation history, for it has defined, for 
the first time, the conditions under which reasonable men 
(as distinct from politicians) think that competition should be 
encouraged in the air and the limits beyond which they think 
it would do more harm than good. Conservative administra- 
tions have groped for a decade to find a criterion that would 
give independent airlines room for growth without under- 
mining the nationalised air corporations. The board’s. own 
yardstick was explained on Tuesday in the lengthy preface 
to its judgment on more than 70 applications for new air routes 
inside Europe which it heard during the summer. 


Briefly, the criterion amounts to this. There is room for 
a second British airline on any route already served by one 
of the two nationalised air corporations where it can be shown 
that the nationalised corporation could reasonably expect to 
continue carrying at least the same number of passengers 
after the new service began as it did before. Another way 
of putting it would be to argue that where traffic was grow- 
ing fast enough to require extra flights with new aircraft, an 
independent airline should be allowed at the outset to provide 
this extra capacity, not BEA or BOAC. Applying this formula 
to some of BEA’s routes, the board demonstrates that while 
it would check the growth of the corporation for perhaps the 
first year of the new service (but not, by definition, cut into 
the volume of traffic already carried by the corporation), 
BEA’s traffic would soon start to rise again, but necessarily 
at a slower rate than in the past. This formula is based on 
estimates about past and future traffic, and the board quite 
deliberately discounts arguments of BEA showing that the 
corporation’s long-term plans already took account of this 
future traffic. Plans, it hinted, can be changed at short notice. 


This formula has its flaws, but it does at least give airlines 
some guide to what applications are likely to succeed—with 
the board at any rate—in the future and what may not ; 
without it, they would have to go repeatedly through the 
expensive and time-consuming process of putting each case 
to the test in order to discover what the board would wear. 
But of more relevance to the present differences of view 
between minister and board is the fact that here the board 
has spelled out precisely how it interprets its terms of reference 
under the new civil aviation act. This interpretation differs 
at several important points from the views expressed by Mr 
Thorneycroft last week when he countermanded the board’s 
decision to allow Cunard Eagle to fly on the North Atlantic 
and from those of Sir Fred Pritchard, the commissioner 
appointed by Mr Thorneycroft to hear BOAC’s appeal against 
the board’s award to Cunard Eagle. Both appeared to reject 





the idea, cardinal to the board’s formula, that some check 
would have to be accepted on the corporations’ rate of growth 
if lebensraum for the independent airlines were to be provided. 


The minister now has to make up his mind whether to stick 
by his own interpretation, which would make nonsense of the 
new Act, or whether to climb off a creaky limb with what 
grace he can muster. Meanwhile, it is worth considering 
whether the board’s formula for competition is a workable 
one. Applied to this summer’s applications, it gives the 
independent airlines only one-third of the routes for which 
they asked and not starting until 1963. On the remaining 
two-thirds the traffic was not regarded by the board as poten- 
tially buoyant enough. These licences will indeed allow them 
to fly into almost every country in Europe this side of the 
Iron Curtain, except to Germany and Cyprus, and to several 
points inside the British Isles. But the board’s formula does 
not always allow them to fly to the particular destinations 
they wanted, nor do the licences add up decisively to an 
economical network for each operator. The formula will not 
provide enough work for the aircraft that the independents 
now have on order, and which they presumably would regard 
as the minimum fleet that they could make to pay. This is 
the kind of gift horse whose teeth have to be looked at, how- 
ever ungraciously, because there is a real danger that the beast 
will eat the independent airlines out of house and home. 


—s success of the board’s policy is bound to depend also 
on the reaction of foreign governments to it. When the 
board recommended a licence for Cunard Eagle to fly on 
the North Atlantic it knew that the United States government 
was unlikely -to raise difficulties at the other end ; not so in 
Europe. With the exception of Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Eire and possibly Belgium, European governments 
may well allow in a second British airline only if BEA cuts 
its flights proportionately. This would be intolerable ; there 
is no justification for asking BEA to surrender existing traffic 
to the independents, nor does the board intend this to happen. 
If it is assumed that the air agreements negotiated between 
the governments of most European countries work on a rule 
of thumb formula that divides traffic 50-50 between the two 
national carriers, it could in theory be argued that the arrival 
of a second British airline does not upset this ratio, sinte the 
new airline is merely providing extra services that would 
otherwise have been put on by BEA. This would be the 
proper line for the Ministry to take. But, unfortunately, 
matters are not as simple as that ; in addition to these agree- 
ments which are necessary if the air service is to be flown 
at all, BEA’s silver-tongued negotiators have made their own 
private arrangements with the majority of European airlines 
which have the effect of allowing BEA to carry a great deal 
more than its formal 50 per cent of the traffic. It is these 
pooling agreements that may make life difficult for the 
independents unless BEA decides to be “co-operative,” which 
would be asking a lot. In the case of France, for example, the 
board frankly admitted that the only way for the independent 
airline, British United Airways, to exploit its licence for two 
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daily flights to Paris would be to join the Air France—BEA 
How much competition is there in a cartel of three ? 

It is noticeable that the board’s new formula also establishes 
something approaching a pecking order among airlines. At 
the top are the two nationalised corporations, whose existing 
traffic must never be eroded. Below them in rank come the 
two independent airlines with the most vigorous backing from 
the shipping companies ; Cunard Eagle and British United 
The two biggest shareholders in this latter group 
are Furness Withy and Blue Star Line, with 20 per cent 
each, followed by Clan Line and British and Commonwealth 
Shipping with 16 per cent each, Whitehall Securities and 
Mr. T. L. Guinness with 1o per cent each and the Hunting 
group with 8 per cent. The board said that there was little 
to choose between these two. It gave BUA the skeleton of a 
European network to add to its African routes, and Cunard 
Eagle one to Scandinavia and inside the British Isles. 

A good deal lower down in this ranking come airlines such 


pool. 


Airways. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Crosses of Gold and Silver 


A round-up of a remarkable week in international finance, in 
which the markets have done some quick homework on the 
principles of bimetallism and the British authorities have 
made one bow to gold and another to international credit. 


Curiouser and Curiouser 


were reporting a marked lightening in 

the demand for gold, and the London 
price dropped quickly from its effective 
support point of just under $35.20 an ounce 
to $35.15. Exactly why this occurred at a 
time when the exchange markets are spend- 
ing their time deciding which of the major 
currencies is weaker than the other is not 
immediately apparent, but it is none the less 
welcome. It was a little strange, therefore, 
to learn at the weekend that whereas private 
operators were losing their preference for 
gold, central bankers were not ; the United 
States showed a gold loss for the week of 
$300 million, the largest on record, and 
almost entirely attributable to a conversion 
of dollars by the Bank of England. 

There was no immediate reaction in 
the gold market, which remained quiet 
at the beginning of this week—though the 
revival in gold shares got a new stimu- 
lus. Then on Wednesday the gold 
bullion market was reawakened by the 
jolt given by the United States Administra- 
tion to the silver market. This had long 
been expected, and the big speculative 
position that has been building up in silver 
has fundamentally no relation to the quite 
differently based speculation in the gold 
market. This did not stop some commen- 
tators from docketing the removal of the 
silver peg as another manifestation of weak- 
ness of the dollar, and the shades of bi- 
metallism from putting in a reappearance. 

There was no reaction to the rise in silver, 
it is encouraging to report, in the exchange 
markets, where sterling continued generally 
strong and the dollar generally weak. The 


i before last weekend bullion dealers 


recent strength of sterling has been an inter- 
esting commentary on the power of the 
printed word. The words “ devaluation ” 
or “ flexible exchange rates ” have probably 
been used more often in British newspapers 
in the past three weeks than they were in the 
previous three years. This is not because 
devaluation is considered basically more 
likely now than it was a few months ago but 
because people have suddenly become less 
inhibited in using the word ; and this is a 
distinction that exchange operators, so far, 
seem to have understood. They did react, 
however, to Wednesday’s report that the 
Chancellor had told trade union leaders that 
Britain was facing the danger of devaluation. 
Although this drew the quick correction 
from the Treasury that the Chancellor had 
referred to this as a threat existing in July, 
not now, sterling was sold from New York 
on Thursday. 


IMF Good— ° 


7. one welcome item in the week’s 
exchange news was a further repay- 
ment by Britain to the International Mone- 
tary Fund, of £50 million. This follows 
October’s repayment of £100 million, and 
reflects a continuation, at a rather less hectic 
pace, of the inflow of funds. These repay- 
ments, which now cover some 28 per cent 
of the drawing of £535 million, increase 
pari passu Britain’s standby facilities at the 
Fund, which could immediately be drawn 
on if the flow of funds were reversed. The 
July drawing was made exceptionally large, 
to achieve a decisive impact on the specula- 
tive mood. Now that the tide is running 
the other way it is obvious good sense to 
push the money back into the Fund—and 
this month Britain has repaid not only in 
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as Silver City, also backed by shipping companies (in this 
case P and O), but ones that, in the board’s view, are apparently 
reluctant to increase their investment to any significant extent, 
Silver City got no new licences for reasons that could be 
summarised by the board’s comments on its application for 
flights to Marseilles and Genoa: “It did not appear to us 
that the applicant was willing to invest in the modern aircraft 
which will undoubtedly be required if this route is to be 
operated successfully.” 
importance, since it serves notice that the board has no time 
for airlines that are going to put less effort into developing 
routes than the corporations might have been expected to do. 

This does not hold out much promise for airlines at the 
bottom of the pecking order, the small private and charter 
companies holding on by their fraying boot laces. 
from which the Bibby line has recently pulled out, did not 
figure in the current round of applications, but several other 
small airlines did. With them the board was sympathetic 


This is a statement of considerable 


Skyways, 


dollars but in marks and French francs. The 
Treasury points out, as it must, that the 
repayments reflect no corresponding im- 
provement in the underlying balance of pay- 
ments: they are being financed by an inflow 
of capital, some of it representing the 
reversal of leads and ‘lags in current pay- 
ments and some an inflow of foreign funds. 
There are as yet no statistical indications 
of its size. The latest figures of sterling 
balances published this week show a fall of 
£208 million in the holdings of non-sterling 
countries in the September quarter—but 
this was largely the result of repayment 
of Basle credits to Continental central 
banks. Allowing for this, it looks as if 
European balances rose in these three 
months as a whole. But balances of North 
American, Latin American and other non 
sterling countries fell—the residual group, 
which includes Iraq, showing a particularly 
sharp fall of £40 million to £250 million, 
compared with £340 million at end-1960. 
The balances of overseas sterling countries 
were unchanged at £2,604 million. 


—Gold Conversion Bad 


events repayment to IMF was a con- 
structive step for sterling and for world 
payments as.a whole. Its conversion of 
dollars into gold the previous week was not. 
It is true that the United States Treasury, 
very wisely in the circumstances, has not 
voiced any criticism of this conversion, even 
in private. It is anxious to do everything to 
support the strengthening of sterling, since 
it recognises that the fate of the two key 
currencies is linked together. And it 
accepts the Bank of England’s contention 
that one key currency must be backed by 
gold and not by another key currency. 
This has long been part of the financial 
folklore ; but has it, in present circum- 
stances, any real basis? For it is surely 
difficult to put too much importance on the 
colour of the money by which sterling’s 
external liabilities are backed when the total 
of that backing is itself a bare one-third 
cover. If all the sterling IOUs are pre- 
sented, the bank will not be able to pay 
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hut firm. It gave some new routes to the Liverpool-based 
company Starways. It said that it would have given Tradair 
the routes it asked for if that company could have found 
financial backers. Tradair is now in the hands of the receiver. 
Altogether, nearly a dozen small airlines.may have gone out 


of business by the end-of the year. 


There are perhaps 60 private air companies in the country, 
about 30 of them operating passenger services of one kind 
or another. Some of them are well and sensibly managed, but 
conditions have been made increasingly difficult by competi- 
ion from newcomers who have undercut their bids for holiday 
charter flights operated by travel agents—the small airline’s 
bread and butter. Overseas Aviation, in particular, is said to 
have taken much traffic last summer from other small airlines, 
leaving them with a good deal of idle capacity. 
comfort to them that Overseas Aviation is now out of business ; 
the traffic lost to that airline has pushed several of them into 
the red as well. The. fact that passengers of Overseas and of 





iyway, Whether its one-third backing hap- 
pens to be held in gold or in dollars. Once 
the logic of the linked fate of the key cur- 
rencies is accepted—and it must surely be 
accepted in London if it is in Washington— 
then the traditional habits require a 
thorough revision. 

The real backing behind sterling as a key 
currency, as has been demonstrated at least 
three times in recent years, lies not in its 
sold reserves but in its access to IMF and 
other sources of international credit. 
Britain’s quick repayments to IMF are now 
helping a little in getting the world used to 
wing that institution as an international 
credit clearing, and one hopes that they will 
hlp Dr Jacobsson get his scheme for 
supplementary facilities drawn up, as he had 
rather boldly predicted it would be, before 
Christmas. But Britain, which depends so 
much on the extension of international 
financial co-operation, must lose no oppor- 
tunities Of making its own contribution to it. 
They will serve it better than an extra 
$300 million in gold metal. 
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another now dead company, Falcon, were stranded at times 
during the summer has made the board look with much more 
care on the financial resources of each airline, before granting 
licences for holiday flights this coming season. 

time and meanwhile travel agents cannot wait. 


This takes 
By long- 


standing custom, travel agents begin their sales campaign the 


It is little 


Silver Off the Peg 


HE United States Treasury has relaxed 
Bs its grip on the price of silver sooner 
than expected. The speculative pressure 
had built up from rising demand for indus- 
trial and coinage uses, which were pressing 
on the United States source of supply. The 
monetary implications in the United States 
are discussed on page 904. The United 
States Treasury took 46 million oz of silver 
for minting its subsidiary coinage last year, 
and must have been responsible for a signifi- 
cant part of the reduction of 92 million oz in 
the Treasury’s “free stock” of silver since 
the end of last year. American. industry 
drew 22 million ounces from the free stock 
last year to supplement domestic production 
and imported supplies and presumably 
required most of i: for genuinely indus- 
trial purposes. That still leaves room for 
a considerable volume of speculative pur- 
chases this year. 
Though the US Treasury’s vaults are not 
directly open to foreign purchases, buyers 


OVERSEAS STERLING HOLDINGS 


(End of period. 
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Rest of 
Sterling 
Area North Latin 
America America 
(5 .. cs Be ees 2,764 ne 
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December ....... 2,480 303 65 
1961 March o.c... cee 2,441 143 48 
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Non-sterling countries 









| Total Non- 

Other all territorial 

Western Non- Total countries organisa- 
Europe _ sterling | tions 

countries | 
{ et iad 
| 

‘ 812 3,576 469 
pee ona 692 3,422 669 
278 321 665 3,273 645 
408 | 350 834 3,353 623 
345 360 763 3,337 538 
303 361 730 3,379 709 
335 363 766 3,443 705 
387 344 803 3,507 705 
4038 331 822 3,492 688 
489 319 940 3,614 661 
632 341 1,166 3,743 604 
699 349 1,407 3,887 549 
747 | #338 1,276 3,717 553 
662 299 1,101 3,705 552 
530 250 893 3,497 1,099 


week-end after Christmas ; plans have to be drawn up and 
brochures printed long before then, and if the small British 
airlines are not able to get licences before the deadline, the 
travel agents simply have to go elsewhere, usually to foreign 
airlines outside the control of the licensing board. 

This is a sad state of affairs and it suggests that the days 
of the really small airline may be numbered. The board itself 
thinks that .much of their charter traffic will find its way on 
to the normal scheduled services run by airlines at the top end 
of the pecking order. Nevertheless, British aviation may be 
the poorer when small, enterprising and reputable companies 
like Air Safari and Tradair can no longer finda place in it. 





in Britain did have the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in this silver-tipped speculation, 
though compared with thems¢ramble that 
ended the International Tin Council’s 
attempt to stem the rise in tin prices last 
summer, the silver speculation was an 
extremely refined affair. 

Mainly because of heavy imports from 
China, supplies of silver imported into 
Britain rose by 10 million oz to 21 million oz 
in the first ten months of the year. Imports 
from the United States accounted for one 
million oz of this rise. Allowing for larger 
exports of silver bullion, alloys, coins and 
silverware, net imports so far this year have 
been greater than consumption in 1960. 
The initial rise in the price of silver—in 
London of 53d. to 853d. a fine oz for spot 
supplies, and 9% cents to IOI cents an oz 
in New York—gave the short-term specu- 
lators their chance to take a quick profit. 
Business was substantial, but not as hectic 
as some people had expected; silver has 
by no means been a small man’s speculation. 

Many guesses have been made about 
what will happen following the suspension 
of silver sales by the US Treasury: the 
most plausible is that the price of silver 
will not rise very much higher. It must be 
remembered that the silver peg was origin- 
ally a prop, and now that the United States 
will stop. minting newly-mined silver, a 
significant part of the gap between new sup- 
plies and annual consumption will be closed 
—this is estimated to have been about 150 
million oz in 1960. A comparatively small 
rise in the value of silver may do the rest. 
It might stimulate greater exports from 
Eastern countries, and a further rise would 
soon make the melting down of some silver 
coinage worth while. The US Treasury 
still has the remainder of its free stock 
which it may use to prevent a runaway in 
prices and manufacturers have presumably 
bought as much silver as they could. One 
difficulty might be that restrictions in the 
purchase of silver are rare, and the metal 
is now a more convenient hedge against 
inflation than ever. 
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Slightly Sourer 


LTHOUGH it sees signs that British ex- 
ports are becoming a little more com- 
petitive, the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, in its latest Review, is 
not as optimistic about thé trade balance 
early next year as it was in September. The 
slowing down of expansion in Western 
Europe and the consequential loss of earn- 
ings in primary producing countries affect 
two markets on which British sales overseas 
depend significantly. The institute thinks 
that export performance may already have 
begun improving ; but it also reckons that 
even a mild resumption of stockbuilding, 
after a period ip which stocks have been run 
down, would strengthen the upward trend 
in imports. Both exports and imports may 
go on rising for a while ; but there is less 
room for confidence that exports will rise 
much the faster. 

The institute thinks that the Chancellor’s 
July measures brought about a slight dip 
in national output between the second and 
third quarters of the year—an appreciable 
fall in consumption, probably some decline 
in, inventory investment, outweighing a 
continued increase in fixed investment. But 
it feels reasonably clear “that the top 
of the current investment boom has almost 
been reached and that 1962 may see a down- 
turn”; investment in manufacturing may 
be lower next year than this, and the in- 
crease of about five per cent planned in 
public investment is unlikely to offset this 
completely. Linking its prognoses abroad 
and at home, the institute concludes with 
cold detachment that “if the improvement 
[in exports] is not reinforced over the next 
few months, it will be clearer than ever 
that domestic restraint is not an adequate 
way of operating on the balance of pay- 
ments, and the case for a major reappraisal 
of external economic policy will become 
powerful.” This institute, which might be 
described as the best NED we have, 
modestly refrains from any further contribu- 
tions to the chorus about planning. 


Investment Uncertain 


j latest figures of new orders for the 
engineering industries and for machine 
tools suggest that the trend towards lower 
demand at home, but higher demand 
abroad, may now have been reversed. But 
since the August figures suggested just the 
opposite, one should not accept this too 
readily. While new orders for engineering 
and electrical products from the home mar- 
ket were two per cent lower than in 1960 
during the third quarter of this year, they 


were six per cent higher in September than 
a year before ; export orders were four per 
cent above the 1960 level. New orders for 
machine tools have shown even sharper 
fluctuations. Export orders in September 
were six per cent below those received a 
year before, though from May to August 
they had been §0 per cent above the 1960 
level ; and they are said to have remained 
below the 1960 level in October. New 
orders from the home market in September 
continued the recovery that was noticeable 
in August, and although six per cent lower 
than a year ago they were showing quite 
an improvement on the preceding months ; 
up to the end of July the average had been 
20 per cent below 1960. 


Monthly fluctuations such as this in 
orders received by industry are often no 
more than the result of the fortuitous timing 
of big contracts. New orders for engineer- 
ing goods from the home market, for ex- 
ample, fell more in August this than last 
year ; the rise in September might be no 
more than a reaction. The trends in orders 
for machine tools, however, might be rather 
more durable. . 


IN THE MARKETS 


Good for Kaffirs 


pes fall in equity prices that followed 
the shock of the electricity wage award 
was checked this week, and prices were on 
balance edging upward. The strong affirma- 
tions of “toughness as before” by the 
Prime Minister and the. Chancellor had 
some influence, but confidence in financial 
stability is far from restored, and Mr Lloyd’s 
reported remarks to the trade union leaders, 
even with the doubtful benefit of the subse- 
quent official gloss, did not help it. For the 
equity market, the implications of financial 
toughness on the one hand and a renewal 
of inflationary strain on the other are far 
from clearcut: no one is sure, in the new 
investment climate of the sixties, whether 
inflation is still good for equities, and strikes 
are still bad. 


The one section for which recent events 
have been plainly favourable has been 
the Kaffir market. The Financial Times 
index of gold shares reached 61.1 in 
mid-week, about 17 per cent above its low 
point in July. This recovery has a twin 
base: increasing speculation about a depre- 
ciation of the dollar and other currencies in 
terms of gold, together with ‘rather better 


feelings about South Africa following the 
rise in reserves and limited relaxations in 
exchange control on foreign residents, 
Some London brokers are now saying that 
the South African authorities must before 
long lift these restrictions altogether, which 
would bring London prices back into line 
with those in Johannesburg. It should he 
noted, however, that further restrictions 
have been imposed this week on South 
African residents holding liquid assets over- 
seas. 

For gilt-edged, by contrast, the electricity 
award was an unmitigated blow, and while 
the market has presented a steadier appear- 
ance this week, the optimistic mood of the 
early autumn has disappeared. Institutions 
that were implementing important changes 
in investment policy, buying more fixed 
interest stocks and switching from short- 
dated into long, have been stopped in their 
tracks. The market believes that this week’s 
better tone owes something to official groom. 
ing: the authorities are now preparing to 
deal with the £758 million of 44 per cent 
Conversion stock that matures on February 
15th. A conversion issue-is expected before 
Christmas, and the intake of the maturing 
stock by the government broker as well as 
the market impression that the authorities 
want to create a more favourable basis for 
the conversion have contributed to the firm- 
ness of short bonds. The market is guess- 
ing that the authorities will offer not only 
another short—1965§ and 1967 are two pos- 
sible dates—but also a medium dated stock, 
which the government broker needs if he is 
to retain his grip on the market. Substan- 
tial sales have been made in recent months 
from the “ long tap,” the 54 per cent 2008- 
12 stock, but it seems unlikely that the 
authorities have come near the end of it yet 
—{500 million was issued in October last 
year. The market is hoping that part of the 
maturing stock will be paid off in cash. 
This would boost bank liquiditv, and the 
authorities have to weigh whether this is 
a time to do so. 


GAS 


Money for Methane 


> 


. BouT £7 million or more ” was the 

Gas Council’s estimate a month ago 
of the cost of the two specialised tankers 
that are to be built to carry methane 
refrigerated to Britain. “Or more,” it 
appeared this week, meant “ or £10 million.” 
This is the sum that is now to be raised 
in the City by the two companies set up to 
build the tankers, subsidiaries of Conch 
International Methane and of Houldet 
Brothers respectively. These vessels will be 
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in a changing world 


i 


WT OE 


lf ten Dickensian clerks with ten pens worked 
ten hours a day for ten years, how many sums 
would they have done? Fewer, no doubt, than 
one modern electronic computer can do in 
ten hours. 

In commerce, in industry, in research and in 
defence, the computer is performing prodigious 
tasks today—saving time, saving money, saving 
valuable manpower. 

And Mullard's contribution to this revolutionary 
development? Principally in the shape of 
memory cores and assemblies, transistors, 
valves and other specialized devices, but also to 
some extent in know-how. 

Mullard research and applications laboratories 
play an important part in satisfying the urgent and 
critical needs of the designers of modern elec- 
tronic equipment. Could they also be of service 
to you? If you would like to find out, please 
write to us at the address below. 


Mullard products used in computers 


include: 
FERRITE CORES - MATRIX ASSEMBLIES 
COMPLETE STORAGE SYSTEMS 


HIGH SPEED LOGIC AND CORE 
DRIVING TRANSISTORS 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIODES 

SPECIAL VALVES - THYRATRONS 

COLD CATHODE TRIGGER AND 

; COUNTING TUBES 
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Mullard 
ELECTRONICS 


...-4n partnership 


with progress 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


Write to the address below, on your Company 
notepaper, for a copy of the illustrated book 
“ Something About Us", 


MULLARO LIMITED MULLARO HOUSE + TORRINGTON PLACE + LONDON W.C.1 
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WE CARE 
FOR YOUR 
CARGO 


EASY DOES IT. Corrugated iron sheets 
being manoeuvred into their stowage 
. positions on board a Harrison cargo liner. 


Harrison Line 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
= ; S. & E. AFRICA - U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO . THE SPANISH MAIN 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON LTD., MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
ment 
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let on bareboat charter for 15 years to British 
Methane Imports, a company. owned half 
by Conch and half by the Gas Council ; but 
the ultimate security, in effect at least, is the 
council’s long-term contract to buy methane 
from Algeria via this operation. 


The smaller part of the finance will be 
provided on loan to the two shipowning 
companies by the banks, and repaid in the 
earlier years of the charter. The greater part 
will come mainly from insurance companies. 
This will take the form of cumulative pre- 
ference shares issued by the two companies, 
carrying a rate of 8 per cent, to be gradually 
redeemed during the term of the charter. 
Until the money is actually put up, there 
will be the normal holding commission to 
lenders of one per cent. 


Inside Britain, the Gas Council will be 
investing £18 -million in other elements of 
this scheme to supply cheap gas; at the 
other end in Algeria Conch and the French 
will be involved in another £14 million on 
a gas liquefaction plant. The council has 
clearly been anxious to minimise drawings 
upon public funds for this investment. Sir 
Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid in the Commons 
this week suggested that precedent set in the 
financing of these tankers offered “a con- 
venient way of getting round the ruling of 
the Treasury ” on public investment. But 
the whole methane deal has Government 
approval, and the council is not itself 
directly the investor, even if it is providing 
the really significant security in its promise 
to buy. the methane that will pay off the 
charter. One consequence of keeping this 
actual investment outside its own responsi- 
bility—and the ships after all will be operat- 
ing abroad in a business in which the 
council cannot be expected to have any 
competence—is simply in cost. The rate 
of interest charged on Exchequer advances 
to nationalised industries is geared -to the 
long-term rate of Government credit ; at 
present it would probably be at about 63 
per cent, not 8. That, certainly, is a rate 
with a Treasury guarantee ; but any binding 
contract entered into by a nationalised 
industry, ultimately, has that guarantee too. 


COAL 


More Expensive for Some 


T the end of 1960 the National Coal 
Board’s accumulated revenue deficit 
after paying interest came to £78 million, 
which was £16 million more than the 
board’s internal funds could cover: it is 
authorised to borrow from the banks in 
such circumstances, “ but it could not then 
secure necessary accommodation from the 
banks.” The Minister of Power then 
arranged to advance this sum temporarily 
to the board, Its operations this year will 
mean a current deficit and increase this 
margin outstanding over internal funds, and 
may do so again next year; so this week 
the Minister sought authority from Parlia- 
ment to advance up to £50 million up to 
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the end of 1962. This is separate from the 
board’s borrowing on. capital account for 
fixed investment, long-term and short-term 
limitations which have already been set 
by Parliament. 
authority ; the board, in the meantime, an- 
nounced increases in a number of coal prices 
and which is approaching key wage negotia- 
tions with the miners, came in for much 
criticism and unsolicited advice. 


The price increases announced this week 
are at least—and at last—selective. They 
are confined to coals produced in Scot- 
land and the North West, another divis:on 
losing very heavily ; to anthracite, of which 
consumers have always been anxious to 
get more than was available, at prices that 
have never covered the full cost of mining 
it ; and of large coals, which arz2 costly to 
produce and hold back the efficiency one 
can achieve with mechanisation. There 
would be no reason to quarrel with these 
selective increases, which are better than 
general. increases right across the whole 
coal supply, if they had been applied 
equally. They have not, in fact, been applied 
to domestic consumers, who must be among 
the largest consumers of them ; the board 


has said it may have proposals to make about. 


house coal, but not this winter. If it may 
consider the domestic market much more 
vulnerable to competition than those indus- 
trial markets to which it is raising the prices, 
there could be some commercial argument 
for this. But surely it is not worried about 
pricing itself out of markets that it can hold 
only by selling coal at a loss. 


BUTTER 


Double Dutch to the Irish 


Db their prickliness and procrasti- 
nation, all but one of the exporters 
of butter to Britain who attended the GATT 
conference in September have now meekly 
accepted GATT’s solution for the butter 
problem. This would reduce exports to 
Britain by 20,000: tons in the six-months to 
the end of March by cutting supplies from 
countries other than “ traditional ” sources 
—Australia, New Zealand and. Denmark— 
from 60,000 tons in the corresponding 
period a year earlier to 36,000 tons. Only 
the fighting Irish—offered a quota of 4,000 
tons against exports last year of 10,000 tons 
—still refuse to submit. 


Quotas for other suppliers are conditional 
upon control of all imports. Fulfilling a 
promise made earlier this month, the Board 
of Trade has accordingly scotched all further 
imports of Irish butter. Since Eire is not 
a member of GATT, an anti-dumping duty 
is the most convenient weapon, and it was 
imposed this week. The degree of dumping 
has been assessed at 205s. a cwt, but adding 
a round sum of 200s. a cwt would have 
served as well : the dearest butter on the 
market costs little more than 300s. a cwt. 
New Zealand raised the price of its butter 
20s. to 270s. a cwt last month, but has not 
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yet made any further increase in its prices. 

One would have thought that during the 
many tedious discussions of the butter prob- 
lem this year all that could be said would 
have been said. But in setting out thir 


| objections to the GATT scheme in a white 


paper, the Irish still have some pung:-nt 
comments to add. This paper gives the first 
authentic account of the GATT negotiations 
which the United Kingdom has attempted 
partially to conceal (like weightier negotia- 
tions) in an ineffective smokescreen. 

In Irish eyes, all exporters were making 
losses and were therefore technically guilty 
of dumping when the price of butter dipped 
to 250s. That should have debarred New 


_ Zealand and Denmark from making their 


applications for anti-dumping duties to the 
Board of Trade. Eire claims to be “ one 
of the oldest traditional suppliers of butter 
to. this market”—an uppercut aimed at 
these two competitors. It also claims the 
lowest milk prices in Europe and the highest 
consumption of butter per head—a jab at 
European suppliers who have been. asked 
by various butter bodies to reduce the sur- 
plus by eating more butter and miik pro- 
ducts. themselves. If, Dublin says, all 
Europeans ate as much butter as the Irish, 
then, bejabers, there would actually be a 
shortage. 

The Irish case—it encompasses the virtual 
disappearance of Eire’s £5 million egg trade 
with Britain since 1950 and the fact that 
among butter exporters only* Australia and 
Eire run a trade deficit with this country— 
is evidently more confusing and exhaustive 
than intentionally hypocritical. A group of 
grocers in the north-west has protested at 
the duty on Irish butter and calls for “a full 
inquiry ” into international butter supplies. 
Heaven forbid! Enough damage has 


‘already been done. 


STEEL 


Board and Authority 


Bes Iron and Steel Board has a 
good deal more power over the British 
industry than the Luxemburg High 
Authority has over -European steel: what 


. wilf happen to it when Britain joins the 


common market and ECSC? This is the 
main question overhanging this issue inside 
the British steel industry today: in a 
London discussion this week Mr C. R. 
Wheeler, president of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, made no more than a dis- 
creet reference to it, but Dr van Kleffens, 
London representative of ECSC, offered a 
detailed comparison of the differences in 
powers between the two supervisory bodies. 
There was no formal contribution from the 
board itself, 
Dr van Kleffens pointed out that the Iron 
and Steel Board 
has jurisdiction over a wider range of pro- 
ducts than the High Authority ; 
can arrange for the supply of raw materials 
itself, and [advise the government to] 
provide production facilities that it con- 
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siders necessary but private steelmasters 
won’t install ; 
has to approve all private development ; 
may order the cost of transport to be pub- 
lished; 
can levy contributions for payments related 
to the import and distribution of steel- 
making materials. 
‘The High Authority’s powers on all such 
issues are more circumscribed: but it does 
have powers to guard against internal levies 
and quantitative restrictions in member 
countries’ discrimination and special tax- 
ation subsidies and cartels, with which the 
board is much less concerned. 


The effective future of the board when 
Britain goes into Europe is certainly a 
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matter of some uncertainty: whereas the 
BISF, which for some years perhaps has 
been in relative decline, may be on the 
way back to somewhat greater strength. Mr 
Wheeler commented modestly: “ Certainly 
the steel federations of the six present-day 
Community members have taken on new 
and important functions since the opening 
of the common market: and our federation 
may possibly follow the same course.” His 
final words may indeed have indicated the 
direction in which he feels the federation’s 
functions might develop: ‘“ We have all I 
think learnt a great deal since the bad days 
of the early thirties about the wastes of 
reckless unfair price cutting in a highly- 
capitalised industry such as steel.” 





Das Swapengagement 


HE Bundesbank’s autumn review of the 

German economy includes two new 
items, a chart of the bank’s forward 
exchange commitment and a table of 
foreign borrowing by German industry, 
which have a_ special international 
interest: no other central bank publishes 
this information. The chart traces the 
Bundesbank’s forward commitment on 
the re-purchase of dollars against marks 
from the commercial banks, mainly in 
connection with the transfer of short-term 
funds to foreign centres. These covered 
transfers rose sharply under official stimu- 
lation after the mark revaluation. The 
turn-round in German reserves after July, 
however, put pressure on liquidity and 
the banks reduced short-term balances 
and investments abroad by DM 1.5 
billion from mid-August onwards. At the 
same time official policy also shifted : the 
Bundesbank announced that it would re- 
purchase dollars at a discount of one 
quarter per cent instead of at the spot rate 
(earlier it had actually offered a forward 
exchange premium) and the minimum 
forward swap period was increased from 
two to four weeks. By the end of Sep- 
tember the bank’s commitment was 
DM 2.6 billion. At the same date total 
assets of the banks in foreign money 
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markets were DM 4.4 billion, and short- 
term credits were DM 1.2 billion, which 
suggests that despite earlier losses after 
revaluation a substantial part of these 
assets were not covered by a forward 
exchange contract. In October the banks 
again put money abroad as the money 
market became fairly liquid and the 
Bundesbank reduced the yield on 
money market paper. Last week, a 
further cut was made in minmum 
reserve ratios, restoring them to the 
level of October, 1959, to help the banks 
over the extra liquidity demands of 
December. 

Foreign borrowing by trade and indus- 
try has for some time been an element of 
growing importance in movements in 
reserves, especially at times of currency 
speculation ; but in national balance of 
payments figures the bulk of this borrow- 
ing is usually lost in residual errors and 
omissions. The German authorities have 
now made direct enquiries from business 
firms and have published estimates of 
direct external trade credit. The residual 
item however, which includes the com- 
mercial leads and lags, is still large. But 
the analysis shows how closely this com- 
mercial borrowing follows the swings of 
confidence in the exchange market. 
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MAGAZINES 


Thomson Buys Again 


M R ROY THOMSON has finally secured his 
toehold in the British magazine busi- 
ness—said toe being now shod in a stylish 
if slightly Edwardian buttoned boot. 
Illustrated Newspapers, of which Mr 
Thomson last week bought a 55 per cent 
interest for about £800,000, reputedly from 
nominees representing the interests of Sir 
John Ellerman, is best known for its three 
traditional picture magazines, the Illustrated 
London News, The Sphere, and the Tatler 
and Bystander. These date from before the 
fuller development of photographic journal- 
ism—some would say, indeed, that their 
illustrations by artists who used to work at 
fantastic speed did the job better than any 
illustrated journalism since, and certainly 
they gave more recognisable detail. Since 
that style of illustration passed away, these 
journals have never set out to rival the 
photo-journalism of Life, the late Picture 
Post, or even Illustrated. Of late they have 
somewhat adapted their format to more 
modern styles, but have hardly altered in 
spirit. 

The Illustrated Newspapers group also 
publishes trade papers for the drapery and 
tailoring trades, owns the publishing house 
of Michael Joseph, and has a substantial 
printing establishment. Mr Thomson is 
offering minority shareholders the same 
terms as he did the majority—one ‘55s. 
ordinary share in the Thomson Organ- 
isation plus 9s. in cash for every six 55. 
shares in Illustrated, representing now 
5s. 13d. per Illustrated ordinary share. He 
has described it as the nucleus of the 
magazine group that he wants to develop. 
It can hardly be mentioned in the same 
breath, so far, as the mammoth Fleetway- 
Odhams empire, part of which Mr Thomson 
failed to buy early this year. But no doubt 
Mr Thomson will apply to the existing 
enterprise his own unsentimental and prag- 
matic business approach ; and it will forma 
base from which to launch any new creations 
he may have in mind in the magazine field. 


THE JASPER GROUP 


Schemes and Claims 


VEN before the conviction of Messrs 

Murray and Grunwald on charges of 
fraud in July, 1960, rumours of schemes to 
unscramble the affairs of the Jasper group 
of companies were abroad. There have been 
several more since. In a letter to share- 
holders of companies in the Jasper group 
Sir Dingwall Bateson, who along with two 
other nominees of the State Building Society 
was appointed to their boards early this 
year, has described these schemes as “ still- 
born.” Yet another scheme, with. which 
rumour associated the name of Mr Isaac 
Wolfson, was mooted this summer. Sit 
Dingwall and his associates were pressed 
by interested parties (including the State 
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Building Society and certain banks) to allow 
time for this scheme to be prepared. - But 
he now tells shareholders that he and his 
fllow directors have “never in fact seen 
the essential terms of the ‘ scheme,’ which 
involves many other parties besides your- 
glves, and we have little knowledge of such 
other parties.” Hence he and his associates 
decided to “ proceed without further delay, 
but with some regret” to pursue in co- 
operation with the State Building Society 
the claims of the individual companies 
wainst Harewood and Company (a firm of 
glicitors in which Mr Grunwald was a 
partner) and others. This would seem to 
point to legal action in the courts. But the 
situation has again been confused by a 
request from the authors of the latest 
«heme to continue negotiations and by 
Sir Dingwall’s comment that he and his 
fellow directors would be “only too ready 
listen to any proposals.” 

At the same time, the State Building 
Society, Lloyds Bank City Office Nominees 
and Mr Maxwell Joseph have proposed the 
appointment of new directors to the board 
of Lintang Investments, whose take-over 
formed the central piece of the Jasper case. 
Among the new directors proposed are Sir 
Dingwall and Mr J. H. Robertson, who are 
botk directors of the State Building Society, 
and Mr Maxwell Joseph, one-time chairman 
of Lintang Investments, who is mortgagee 
0 3,365,258 and beneficial owner of 179,072 
of its 5s. shares. 

The principal stumbling block in the 
schemes mooted in the past appears to have 
ben the failure of the principal share- 
holders in the Jasper companies (these 
inlude Mr Murray and Mr Grunwald) to 
agree how much each of them individually 
was prepared to give up. Any scheme which 
brought in outside interests might well 
resolve some of the uncertainties, and the 
prospect of an early repayment from a 
realisation Company, which would be the 
essence of any such scheme, might be 
attractive to the smaller shareholders in the 
companies. But, presumably, such a scheme 
would not be set.in train unless there were 
sme hope of an eventual profit to its 
authors ; this, in view of the rise in property 
values, might not be too remote a possibility. 
The pursuit of individual legal claims would 
tke much longer to produce any tangible 
result ; but, in Sir Dingwall’s view, it might 
produce “‘a better result in the long run.” 
Whatever method of unscrambling is 
thosen, it will be to the advantage of both 
the shareholders and depositors of the State 
Building Society and the shareholders of 
the Jasper companies if direct negotiations 
between the “fellow victims ” resolve the 
question whose money it was that was mis- 
applied in the various transactions. 


ROAD HAULAGE RATES 


Blaming the Chancellor 


\ i- Road Haulage Association has taken 
pains to explain that the increase of 73 
pet cent in rates that it is recommending is 
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a consequence of government policy. The 
higher excise duty imposed in the budget 
and the increase in fuel tax that came in 
the little budget are the main factors 
blamed here. The statutory increase of 
3 per cent in wages that will begin in 
the new year and be combined with a cut 
in the working week from 44 to 42 hours 
may count for more ; it will mean an effec- 
tive increase of 10 per cent in earnings. 
The National Association of Road Trans- 
port Clearing Houses has also recommended 
a 74 per cent increase in rates to its mem- 
bers. But British Road Services has got to 
decide whether it will follow its privately- 
owned competitors in this increase in 
charges. 

Operators may feel they cannot increase 
charges as the RHA has recommended. The 
railways would be glad of any opportunity 
to win back traffic from the roads; in 
August their freight traffic was Io per cent 
lower than a year before, while that on 
the roads was 3 per cent higher. And 
some sections of road haulage have found 
business rather disappointing in recent 
months. The amount they have to carry 
reflects the level of industrial production ; 
and the fall in the output of such industries 
as steel, cars and durable goods hits those 
who carry for them. But Christmas means 
that the biggest part of the road haulier’s 
trade—carrying food—is booming ; and so 
is the second largest—carrying building 
materials. Increases in charges are therefore 
likely to be far from uniform. 


OIL 
Pipelines In and Out 


he a visit to the Zelten oilfield 
in Libya last month, it was temper- 
ately observed in these columns that “ pres- 
sure maintenance could pose some tech- 
nical problems.” This week Standard Oil 
of New Jersey announced that it proposed 
to begin watér injection into the Zelten 
structure, which will involve, among other 
things, building a second 110-mile pipeline 
to the one that it formally opened in 
October. This pipeline—one of 36-inch 
diameter, as against the 32-inch line that 
carries Zelten oil to the Mediterranean 
coast—will eventually carry 500,000 barrels 


a day of salt water in the opposite direc- - 


tion, to be pumped into the underground 
structure in order to keep up underground 
pressure and keep the oil flowing up and 
out to the coast. 

This “ re-pressuring ” project is one of 
the largest ever undertaken outside the 
United States; it is most unusual to 
decide upon this technique so soon after 
the field has come into production. One can 
often, again, inject back into the structure 
the gas that comes up with the oil: but at 
Zelten the oil is “ unsaturated,” and. if gas 
is pumped back in it simply dissolves. The 
water technique will involve a power plant 
at the terminal port, Marsa el Brega, and 
a transmission line to Zelten, for the water 
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pipeline will require much more pumping 
power than the oil line does. Oil flows 
from Zelten with very little assistance ; once 
having surmounted a fairly low escarpment 
near the field, it flows the rest of the way 
by gravity, By the same token, a pipeline 
to move water the other way will presum- 
ably have to be pumped most of the way. 
The volume of water eventually envis- 
aged—which in this case will be injected 
around the flanks of the field, and not in 


' the centre as in most “ waterflooding ” 


projects—is very large. Jersey has never 
estimated publicly the eventual flow of oil 
that it expects from Zelten; but at the 
outset it may be bringing in more salt 
water—which it has specially to treat to 
reduce corrosion dangers for the line— 
than it takes out oil. The investment will 
be about $50 million, which is perhaps 
about a third as much again as the group 
has spent so far on Libyan oil ; but over 
the producing life of a rich oilfield—which 
can be prolonged by re-pressuring—that 
may not make much difference in cents per 
gallon, 


SHARE TRANSFERS 


Forcing the Pace 


aan on his own initiative and, ap- 
parently, without consulting the Stock 
Exchange or other interested bodies, Mr 
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Graham Page, MP, who was behind the 
1957 Cheques Act, has brought forward a 
private members’ bill on stock transfers. In 
December, 1960, a committee consisting, 
among others, of representatives of the 
Stock Exchange and the Bank of England, 
put forward recommendations to simplify 
the transfer‘of securities. Last October Mr 
Anthony Barber, Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury, said that the Government was 
considering what legislation might be in- 
volved. Presumably, this legislation will be 
based on the committee’s recommendations. 
Mr Page appears to be trying to force the 
pace, for fear that the Government might 
postpone action on share transfers until after 
the Jenkins committee has reported. 

His bill, moreover, allows for an alter- 
natives procedure in sharé transfers which 
after due deliberation the advisory com- 
mittee rejected. It plumped for a system 
which would still require the principal (that 
is the seller of the securities) to sign the 
transfer form. Mr Page’s proposals would 
permit this procedure but, in addition, they 
would allow the principal to authorise his 
agent (who would normally be his stock 
broker) to sign the transfer form. The 
authorisation would be given by an endorse- 
ment of the share certificate. The principal 
features of either the “ stock transfer form ” 
or the “ endorsement” procedures are that 
only one transfer form needs to be signed, 
even if the holding has to be split among a 
number of buyers, and that the signature 
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need no longer to be witnessed. Further. 
more, Mr Page’s proposals would permit 
photostatic copies of the transfer form, 
signed by the seller or his agent, to be used 
for the signatures of the purchasers (or their 
agents) if the holding were to be split. This 
could lead to practical difficulties for the 
brokers and the company registrars and, in 
similar circumstances, the committee en. 
visaged the use of “ brokers’ transfer 
forms ” which would circulate only between 
brokers’ offices and company registries. In 
preferring the “stock transfer form” pro- 
cedure the committee saw some disadvant- 
ages in any “endorsement” system. It 
recognised that endorsement, because of its 
simplicity, might be popular with share 
holders but that it might well add to the 
administrative burdens of the company 
registries. Like other private member bills, 
Mr Page’s proposals will have to take their 
chance on qa crowded Friday afternoon. He 
could fail to get a hearing but, by intro- 
ducing the possibility of an endorsement 
procedure for stock transfers, he may force 
the Government to make its intentions plain, 


WOLFRAM 


Strategic Loss 


N oT much of the wolfram market shows 
above surface. What can be seen of 
it now is rather perturbing. The market is 





TELEVISION 


Competition in the Slot 


= arbitrating between the three major 

companies contending for rights to pro- 
vide a Pay-TV service, the Pilkington 
committee may have to take into account not 
only each group’s ability to provide “ super- 
programmes ” 365 days of the year, but also 
the kind of Pay-TV system they propose. 
The heart of each system is the meter which 
turns on the programme when the customer 
has put in his coins, or bills him at intervals 
for those he has seen. These meters have 
proved difficult to design ; the first to be 
used, and reputedly the best, was designed 
by Paramount in America, and has been in- 
stalled at an average cost of £20 a meter in 
a Toronto suburb. The patents that protect 
this design are said to have made it difficult 
for other companies to produce a satisfactory 
alternative ; rights to it are held in this 
country by British Telemeter Home View- 
ing, a company backed by British Lion, 
Granada, Paramount and the two news- 
paper groups, the Financial News and 
Manchester Guardian. The Paramount 
box was demonstrated in London this week 
in a version that works on coins only and 
gives no credit ; this seems a little antique ; 
certainly nothing is more off-putting than 
fumbling with the florins late at night with 
the programme about to begin. 





The coin box designed for the Rank 
organisation’s Choiceview system is con- 
sidered by many to be less neat than the 
Paramount box, but it can be adapted to 
give credit and it could also be cheaper to 
make although it would carry development 
costs that British Telemeter will not incur. 
But the capital cost of installing Pay-TV 
in any house will not depend exclusively on 
the cost of the meter, it will also be influ- 
enced considerably by whether the house is 
already wired to an existing wire relay ser- 
vice. If not, the cost of wiring could be 
heavy. It seems inevitable, therefore, that 
Pay-TV, if it comes, will be operated in 
conjunction with the existing wired relay 
networks. If subscribers are already paying 
a weekly rent for their wired television set, 
the Pay-TV service riding on its back can 
break even at low figures ; Rank, therefore, 





already has an agreement with the relay 
company, Rediffusion. British Telemeter 
might be expected to come to a similar 
agreement with the other big relay company, 
British Relay Wireless. 

This leaves the third company, British 
Home Entertainment, undecided so far 
either ahout the form of box or the type 
of wire relay that it will use but the company 
should not be under-rated on that account. 
It has a formidable backing of talent, and 
when the techriical issues have been settled, 
the success of Pay-TV will depend exclu- 
sively on the quality of programmes it can 
provide. Hence the fact that each company 
is backed by substantial sections of the film 
industry and the talks that take place from 
time to time about a merger of all three 
groups. Feature films (and filmed versions 
of current plays) might, it is thought, be 
run for as long as a week on the Pay-TV 
channels. With a potential target audience 
of a million on the wired relay services, this 
could provide a substantial income. Only, 
however, if viewers are willing to play. In 
Canada they are not; latest reports show 
that they are spending an average of less 
than 7s. a week, where the service needs 
about Ios. to break even. By exploiting 
existing wired relay services with theif 
guaranteed income from rental of about 105. 
a week, British companies estimate they cal 
break even at about 3s. and upwards a week 
—that is on a combined income of upwards 
of 13s.—provided the potential audience 
is big enough. 
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hb they make things simpler 


Honeywell know how to put simplicity into complex electronics. HAS 
They have designed electronic computers that work from a language T= 800— symbol of Honeywell’s international 
‘ ; is : leadership in electronic data processing — 

of simple words. They have taken ‘the modular’ idea from architec- can do 8 jobs at once 
ture and used it to re-design process controls as simple plug-in units. and correct its own errors unaided. 
They have built a range of room thermostats without moving parts... HONEYWELL CONTROLS LIMITED 
Honeywell’s ability to keep things simple and make them work Greenford Middlesex Waxlow 2333 
. od Sales Offices in the principal towns and cities in 
automatically means faster output from offices, greater productivity 


; : : = " the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 
in factories, more comfort in the home. This is now not simply a 


success story—it’s a world wide tradition. Honey well 


Houpuel Coil Wor Exoyuhw (FH Cot 
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Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and 
purpose designed. 

Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very ex- 
perienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. 
is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by 


return post, just jot “boiler information, please’ on your letterhead 
and send it to us. 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. E 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 


*Potterton”’ and “‘Diplomat”’ are registered trade marks, 





Potterton heat bank or bungalow beautifully 


A Potterton FOA oil-fired boiler (output: 
1,000,000 B.th.u./hr.) heats Barclays Bank, 
York.Supplied and installed by J. Shanksmith 
Limited. 

And a Diplomat 100 (a domestic gas-fired 
Potterton) supplied by South Eastern Gas 
Board and installed by C. Fletcher, Sons & 
Company Limited, Kingston, heats and pro- 
vides hot water at an 8-roomed bungalow in 
New Malden, Surrey. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP (§) 
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ick, and in the tug-of-war between East 
nd West for a larger share of it, the com- 
munist Countries appear to have dragged 
iheir opponents almost over the line. Wol- 
iam has fallen from 150s. to about 90s. a 
ng ton unit this year ; it is claimed that a 
fyther fall of 10s. would close every wol- 
iam mine in South America. Following the 
aperience of 1958 when a price in the 
region of 60s, a unit caused wholesale 
dosures, this is no idle threat. 

The communist countries appear to have 
held the large slice of the British market 
hat they captured last year. In the first 
yn months of this year, imports of wolfram 
oes from unspecified foreign sources were 
maintained at 3,700 tons out of unchanged 
tal imports of 5,800 tons. Most of these 
mspecified imports were presumably from 
gmmunist countries. Now that this cate- 
sry has swollen to its present proportions, 
itis surprising that the Board of Trade has 
not caught up with events and begun to 
publish a more detailed breakdown in its 
monthly trade statistics. 

If the communist countries succeed in 
forcing other mines out of business, they 
might gain considerably from the sub- 
squent rise in prices. But the point that 
western producers are pressing is that this 
would not be merely a tactical market ad- 
vantage, but also a military one. Tungsten, 
derived from wolfram, has many uses ; a 
major one is in the hardening of steel for 
building warships, armoured vehicles and 
thelike. It also has an extremely high melt- 
ing point and is therefore used in rockets. 

The contraction of its military uses has 
wntributed to the present weakness of wol- 
fam, but during the Korean war the price 
of wolfram leapt to 600s. a unit. When 
pices fall sharply, some of the mines that 
@ase production are only closed tem- 

porarily, but there is always a significant 
@ wnber of permanent casualties. The possi- 
bility of a shortage of wolfram seems remote 
now, but this communist export offensive, 
which may be about as innocent as the 
itempt to sell more lead, zinc, grain and 
il to western nations at whatever discount 
i prevailing prices is necessary, certainly 
las some genuinely disquieting features, 


INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 


A New Journal 


HE first issue of The Investment 

Analyst deserves a warm welcome. It 
marks an important stage in the growing 
ptestige of the Society of Investment 
Analysts in this country. Most of the 
matters discussed privately by its members 
annot be put on public show; but the 
jurnal, to judge from the first issue, will 
bve the society a voice from which the in- 
sting public can gain much. The first 
‘sue. contains three articles: Professor 
Victor Morgan writes on the flow of in- 
vstible funds; Mr J. G. Blease, of the 
BOAC pension fund, on the use of com- 


BUSINESS NOTES 


puters as an aid to investment analysis ; and 
Monsieur R. C. Larcier, manager of the 
Eurosyndicat Investment Research Bureau, 
considers the analysis of European securities. 

Because of its nature and of the author’s 
forceful comments, M. Larcier’s article will 
attract considerable attention. The principal 
obstacle, he says bluntly, to full-fledged 
security analysis in Europe is the lack of 
reliable information from companies and, 
because of the relatively small pressure of 
institutional investment, there is little thrust 
to get the information improved. Except 
in France and Belgium, there is no strong 
tradition of ordinary share investment by 
private individuals, and companies still 
believe that it is dangerous to give informa- 
tion that might be used by competitors, the 
fiscal authorities or the trade unions. Hence, 
despite legal requirements, sales, profits, net 
earnings, assets and liabilities are often what 
the directors and managers choose to show ; 
that is not a “true and fair” view of a 
company’s affairs that the British accountant 
needs. In Europe there is usually no legal 
requirement on a company to produce 
properly consolidated accounts, 

The investment analyst on the Continent 
is thus confronted with much the same 
situation that faced his counterpart in this 
country before the passing of the 1948 Com- 
panies Act. He is forced to extrapolate from 
industrial and governmental statistics and 
has to lean heavily on “ inside information.” 
(The Eurosyndicat Research Bureau, for 
example, does not use earnings figures as 
these are practically meaningless but has to 
make do instead with ratios based on the 
cash flow.) In general, this article will help 
to bring home to British and American in- 
vestors how little hard information is avail- 


able to guide their buying of European . 


securities. 


VEHICLE TESTING 


So Little Time 


M* MARPLES has done his best to give 
the garages a busy Christmas, by 
allowing the 16,000 of them that act as 
official testing stations little more than five 
weeks to test the 14 million cars, motor 
cycles and light commercial vehicles that 
are between seven and ten years old. The 
average 20 a week would be a reasonable 
task for each station ; but the variations in 
demand between areas means that some in- 
dividual stations are likely to be overstrained. 
Most drivers tend to leave the test until the 
weekend ; the garages had reckoned that 
three months would be needed to get all 
the remaining vehicles tested. Their 
problem is not just testing the vehicles; 
most garages are also asked to make the 
cars fit to pass the test, and the load that 
this puts on their repair facilities is more 
of a burden than the testing itself. 

If large numbers of vehicles still remain 
untested at the end of the year and the 
police have to turn a blind eye to the lack 
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of a test certificate for a time, respect for 
the whole scheme may decline. It has so 
far been accepted as one of the more 
sensible means of improving road safety, 
despite the lack of a uniform standard in 
the testing procedure. Mr Marples must 
try planning further ahead. 


PAPER AND BOARD 


Ifs and Buts 


OR an industry that has little to lose if 

Britain joins the common market, the 
British Paper and Board Makers’ Associa- 
tion is surprisingly reserved in its support 
of this move. The common market’s pro- 
jected external tariff on wood pulp supplies 
is 6 per cent, and at present they enter this 
country duty free. If the Scandinavian 
countries are linked with EEC, the associa- 
tion fears that they might gain an even 
greater competitive advantage over the 
British industry than their present easy 
access to cheap raw materials. 

The association’s other main reservation,: 
that it should not be expected to bear the 
“brunt of Nordic competition ” as it is now 
doing can hardly be a genuine proviso. It 
sounds more like an attempt to gain extra 
publicity for its case against the lowering of 
tariffs between members of EFTA. Unless 
Britain joins the common market, the only 
prospect under EFTA is a bigger Nordic 
invasion. EFTA tariffs have already been 
reduced by 30 per cent, and the association 
declares that further reductions in the near 
future would add to the industry’s difficul- 
ties. Last week five EFTA members in- 
cluding Britain agreed to bring forward the 
date of the next Io per cent reduction in 
tariffs to March Ist. Originally, this stage 
in the reduction of tariffs would not have 
been reached until July, 1963. 

After the latest reduction in EFTA tariffs 
at the beginning of July, output of paper 
and board in this country declined three per 
cent below its level in the corresponding 
quarter of 1960. But mill stocks began to 
fall following a sustained rise in the previ- 
ous nine months, though at the end of 
September they were still more than a sixth 
higher than a year earlier.. Only packing 
and wrapping papers showed much im- 
provement, and a further increase in the 
output of these products is likely in the 
current festive quarter. 

Assuming that all manufacturers in 
western Europe are soon in the same 
market, the position of the British paper 
and board industry will be far from com- 
fortable. According to the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organisation, there will proba- 
bly be a surplus of paper and paperboard 
manufacturing capacity in 1965. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


A Grown Up Image 


N a recent speech to some members of 
the Building Societies Institute Sir 
Bruce Wycherley, the managing director of 


= 
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the Abbey National, said that the building 
society movement “can afford a grown up 
image.” By this, he appeared to be imply- 
ing that the appeal for new savings should 
continue to be aimed at the middle aged and 
the middle class. Indeed, he added: “If 
we can link ourselves with the enthusiasm 
displayed by some advertisers for the ‘ young 
married ’ elements we will have gone quite 
young enough.” Sir Bruce clearly sees little 
profit in appeals to teenagers to save, but he 
does see some in efforts to promote saving 
through a building society in advance of the 
purchase of a house. Beyond such specific 
appeals, Sir Bruce would seem to be con- 
tent with a more imaginative and more 
modern display of the qualities already 
attached to building society savings—the 


rate of return, security and the ease and | 


convenience of withdrawals and payments. 
This view leads him to point to the virtues 
of stability in interest rates. 

On both scores he is no doubt right—so 
long, it may be added, as the rates are high 
enough to compete effectively with other 
savings media. The past, as Sir Bruce said, 
can beckon “ perhaps a little too invitingly 
because it is a story of success” and the 
essence of his speech, which touched on a 
large number of topics, was clearly to set 
the movement thinking more in térms of 
the future—of the growing demand for 
mortgages and of the need to attract the 
savings to satisfy the demand. 


AIR SHOWS 


Biennial Farnborough 


HE decision of the Society of British 

Aircraft Constructors to hold the Farn- 
borough air shows on alternate years in the 
future will be greeted with almost universal 
relief by the industry. The exceptional 
standards which make Farnborough the 
peer of air shows has been met in recent 
years only at the cost of exceptional bills. 
A big company now budgets for a mini- 
mum of £30,000, without allowing for the 
disruption of work at the factories for 
weeks before the display itself. Some 
members of the industry have been 
grumbling that this money might be better 
spent on more salesmen visiting more 
customers, especially in a summer like the 
one just past, when they had to take part 
in one major international air show at Paris 
in June and a second at Farnborough in 
September. 

The force of these arguments is strength- 
ened by the long gestation period of 
modern aircraft and missiles ; the fact that 
it has become impossible to find something 
new to show every year does not seem to 
reduce the numbers of people who attend 
the bigger shows like Farnborough, but it 
weakens its reputation as a shop window. 
Not, indeed, that there is any evidence to 
show that participation at air shows 
influences sales ; indeed, salesmen complain 
that the press of visitors makes serious dis- 
cussions impossible. Unfortunately the 
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sensible decision to alternate Paris and the 
Farnborough shows in the future will not 
reduce pressure on the industry to appear 
in other international air displays in Ger- 
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many and Italy, whose organisers az 
obstinately attempting to boost them y 
major events in the aviation calendy 
against all indications to the contrary, — 





SHORTER NOTES 


In the past week both Morgan Crucible 
and S. Smith have made bids for Lodge 
Plugs. The former’s bid of 16s. 6d. for each 
5s. share has not received the support of the 
Lodge Plug directors ; Smith has made a 
firm bid of 18s. per share which might be 
improved upon after receiving further in- 
formation on Lodge’s prospects. A compli- 
cation to the deal is Morgan Crucible’s 
holding of convertible notes which could 
give it a 22 per cent interest in the equity, 
but Smith’s offer will not depend on any 
arrangement being made with regard to 
these notes. 


* 


Correction : In a Business Note last week 
it was said that stocks of television receivers 
had fallen since the beginning of the year 
from 1.2 million to 225,000 by the end of 
September. This second figure represented 
manufacturers’ stocks only. Manufacturers’ 
and retailers’ stocks together were in fact 
576,000, so the de-stocking has not been as 
drastic as our note suggested. 


* 


Production of man-made fibres in October 
rose to §2.8 million lb, compared with §0.2 
million lb a year earlier. In the first ten 
months of the year output declined from 


.494 million to 468 million lb. Courtaulds 


will stop producing tyre yarn and cellulose 
film at British Enka’s factories at Bolton 
and Aintree. More than 1,000 workers are 
affected. 


* 


The sales of the British plastics industry 
in the third quarter of this year were 13 per 
cent higher than a year before. Those of 
thermoplastics rose 19 per cent and those 
of thermosetting materials rose four per 
cent. As stocks of thermoplastics were 
rising fast last year but were stationary this 
year, production showed little increase. 
Much of the increase in home sales comes 
from a fall in imports ; consumption rose 
by only about eight per cent. 


* 


The new chairman of Lloyds Permanent 
Building Society, Mr Ernest Partridge, 
says that despite the loss in the first half of 
1961 the accounts for the year as a whole 
will show a revenue profit. He hopes that 
early next year the Society may approach 
the Registrar to revoke the bans imposed on 
the society under its previous management. 





During the year to March, 1961, the 
Board of Trade agreed to build nearly ; 
million square feet of factory space, costing 
about £21 million, in “ development 
places,” and to grant or lend about {2 
million to industrial firms as an inducemen 
to move there. This £50 million wa 
approved in respect of 62 factories or exten- 
sions built for renting to industry, 27 con- 
panies offered building grants, and 108 
projects for which loans or grants were 
approved. This is shown in the first annual 
report, published this week by the board 
under the Local Employment Act of 1960, 
which altered the pattern of government 
assistance to areas of “ high and persistent 
unemployment.” 


x 


The directors of Gloucester Railway Car. 
riage and Wagon have recommended share. 
holders to accept the bid from Winget 
which offers two Winget §s. ordinary shares 
and £4 19s. nominal of new 7 per cent con- 
vertible loan stock for every nine 105. 
Gloucester ordinary shares. The assets of 
Gloucester have been written down by 
£625,000 net and would contribute §5§ pet 
cent of the assets of the new company; 
shareholders would receive 45 per cent of 
the enlarged equity. 


* 


Although the sales of Allied Ironfounders 
were slightly higher in the first 28 weeks of 
the year to March 31, 1962, higher costs 
have cut profits by 17 per cent compared 
with the same period last year. The direc- 
tors have cut the interim dividend from 7} 
to § per cent. For 1960-61 a total dividend 
of 20 per cent was paid. 


* 


The rate of interest payable on newly 
issued tax reserve certificates was last week 
reduced from 33 to 3} per cent. 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 971 and 974 on: 
National Commercial Bank Handley Page 
North Central Finance Metal Box 
Birfield Industries Joseph Lucas 
Gas Purification 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices 0 
pages 972 and 973 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page %4 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 975 
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Sites available at East Gateshead Industrial 


a Estate for lease for general and light in- 
__§| dustrial development. All main services. 

Direct road access to East Coast Ports. 
tox A. |, Newcastle. and Gateshead Quays 
| Lue 


and Railway Goods Yard. Local labour 


dices on available. 


Enquiries to the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, West Street, Gateshead 8. 
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EDWARD ERDMAN & CO. 


6, Grosvenor Street, London, W.1 MAYfair 8191 


CENTRAL MAYFAIR 
AREA 


Office Building 


TO LET 


Approx. 5,500 sq. ft. 


Immediate Vacant Possession 





MODERN FACTORIES 
TO LET 


The following modern STEEL-FRAMED SINGLE-STOREY FACTORIES, each 
equipped with central heating, gas, water, and electrical services are available, on a 
rental basis, for early occupation on the undermentioned Industrial Estates. The 
estates are provided with communal canteens and have good transport facilities. 














Applicants will be referred’to the Board of Trade for consideration and approval 
of their projects subject to the terms of the Local Employment Act, 1960. Under this 
Act Government assistance may be available. Applications for storage accommodation 
cannot be considered. 


CARFIN (12 miles east of Glasgow). 


(1) Area 1,200 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. 
(2) Area 29,500 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. (There are three factories of this 
size.) 


CHAPELHALL (12 miles east of Glasgow). 
Area 5,400 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. Yardage availa®le. 


HILLINGTON (on the. western boundary of the City of Glasgow). 
(1) Area 18,600 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. Yardage available. 


LARKHALL (17 miles south-east of Glasgow). 


(1) Area 11,800 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. Yardage available. 
(2) Area 1,500 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. 


PORT GLASGOW (17 miles west of Glasgow). 
Area 22,600 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. Yardage available. 


DUNDEE (83 miles north-east of Glasgow). 
Area 11,900 sq. ft. Ridge Roof Construction. 


RUTHERGLEN (Glasgow). Individual Site, For Sale or To Lease. 
Area 28,400 sq. ft. North Light Roof Construction. Yardage available. 




































Each Factory listed has a roof height of at least 12ft. to underside of truss. 





Further particulars may be obtaind from:— 
Industrial Estates Management Corporation for Scotland, 
3, Woodside Place, Glasgow, C.3. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THOS. W. WARD LIMITED 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Thos. W. Ward Limited was held on November 
24, 1961, at Sheffield. Mr H. W. Secker, OBE 
(Chairman), presided and, in the course of his 
report, already circulated, said: 


“The Group operated throughout most of the 
financial year under conditions of uncertainty 
and uneasiness not conducive to the maintenance 
of that atmosphere of confidence which is essen- 
tial for the successful operations of a Group 
such as ours. As we now know, the worst fears 
were confirmed by events, and we find ourselves 
in the midst of another credit squeeze. 


Judged against such a background, it gives 
me a considerable amount of satisfaction to be 
able to present Accounts showing record figures 
for the Group, both of turnover and profit, and 
I would like to acknowledge the valuable con- 
tribution made by Directors, executives, staff 
and workpeople throughout the Group to the 

“results which have been achieved. 


GROUP RESULTS 


Of the increase in Group turnover of approxi- 
mately £24 million, the overall increase in Sub- 
sidiary Companies’ turnover is £1,600,000 and 
that of the Parent Company £900,000. 


The percentage profit before Tax on the 
Group turnover of £52 million has fallen 
slightly to 5.67 per cent compared with 5.69 per 
cent for the previous year, and the Profit before 
Tax on the Capital Employed is slightly lower 
at 18.13 per cent compared with 18.28 per cent. 


PARENT COMPANY 


The tonnage of scrap delivered to the steel 
industry from our scrap and shipbreaking divi- 
sions has been maintained very near the level of 
that of the preceding year. But, as I mentioned 
last year, in times of such a high level of activity, 
competition for scrap intensifies, and due to this 
and increasing costs, profits have shown a sub- 
stantial fall. 


In our shipbreaking yards we have adequate 
supplies of vessels for demolition, but due to a 
shortage of suitable labour, and the recent drop 
in demand for scrap, we are working below 
capacity with no prospect of early improvement. 


So far as the Machinery Division is concerned, 
a high level of activity has been maintained in 
all sections. Our Factory Planning and Installa- 
tion Department has also had a very satisfactory 
year, and it is gratifying to note that its special- 
ised services are being called on by an increasing 
number of customers. Excellent progress has 
been shown by George Cooper & Sons, in the 
manufacture of nuts and bolts, with a satis- 
factory increase in profits. 


Contractors Plant Division has achieved a 
record profit, and we can look forward to a 
continuance of the high level of activity during 
the coming year. The Foundry Supply Division, 
which supplies a wide and varied range of equip- 
ment, has shown a very satisfactory increase 
both in turnover and profit. Conditions were 
active in Wagon Repairing and the year has also 


been one of continued activity in Works Dis- 
mantling. 


We continue to expand our turnover in the 
Railway Siding Construction and Construc- 
tional Steelwork Divisions, but conditions are 
so very competitive, that profit margins on some 
contracts are very narrow, and indeed, in some 
cases, practically non-existent. 


CEMENT AND QUARRIES 


The tonnage despatched by Ketton Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd. was slightly lower than in the 
preceding year, but the profit was well main- 
tained, and its associated company, the Ribbles- 
dale Cement Co. Ltd., is now reaping the benefit 
of capital extensions. The new 5th unit at 
Ketton should be completed within the course 
of the next year, but no benefit from this can 
be expected in the current year. 


Our quarries in Westmorland and Cornwall 
were fully employed, and indeed could have 
accepted a greater volume of orders had it not 
been for labour shortage. 


The output and profits from Eldon Hill 
Quarries were somewhat affected by extremely 
poor weather conditions during the first half 
of the financial year. 


ENGINEERING 


Successful results have been shown by 
Thomas Smith & Sons (Rodley) Ltd. despite a 
shortage of skilled labour. The order book for 
excavators is good, and I am happy to report 
that the crane side is busier now than at this 
time last year. John Smith (Keighley) Ltd. 
have experienced a good demand for overhead 
cranes of all types, despite keen competition, and 
the order book is very satisfactory. 


I am pleased to report an improvement in the 
results of Fredk. Town & Sons Ltd. Modernisa- 
tion of designs is proceeding, and the order 
book is good, but the shortage of skilled labour 
is presenting a very serious problem. There has 
been a marked improvement in the results of 
Woodhouse & Mitchell, and orders for their 
lathes and turret milling machines are now on 
extended delivery up to 18 months. 


Turnover achieved by the Widnes Foundry & 
Engineering Co. Ltd. was the highest ever re- 
corded, and the specialised work on which 
Widnes concentrate has been in good demand. 


Darlington Railway Plant and Foundry Co. 
Ltd. has been actively engaged on foundry work 
but there has been a fall in demand for switches, 
crossings, and ancillary equipment. Railway & 
General Engineering Co. Ltd. have had another 
very satisfactory year. Trading conditions have 
remained highly competitive, but through in- 
ternal reorganisation and the introduction of new 
machinery, profits have been maintained. 


MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


In spite of adverse conditions Wolverhampton 
& Birchley Rolling Mills Ltd. have operated to 


capacity throughout the year, and have achieve 
another record in production. This increased 
production to some extent offset the effect of 
increased costs, but with no commensurate 
increase in selling prices there has been some 
falling away in profits. The Company hy 
derived considerable benefits from mechanisatioy 
installed in recent years, and the scheme t 
replace one of the mills at the Wolverhampton 
Works, to which reference was made last year 
is now in progress. 


Benefits continue to be obtained at John 
Williams (Wishaw) Ltd. from the new sheet mill, 
and profits showed a welcome improvement 
during the first six months, but due to a falling 
away in demand the final profit for the year has 
not reached the level anticipated. 


It has been a reasonably satisfactory year for 
Midland and Low Moor Iron & Steel Co. Ltd, 
and The Alexander Metal Co, Ltd. has again 
shown a material increase in tonnage and 
deliveries. 


VEHICLES 


Satisfactory results have been shown both 
by E. H. Pickford & Co. Ltd. and the Deighton 
Motor Co. Ltd. Sales of new cars are some- 
what lower than the previous year, but sales of 
commercial vehicles have increased slightly. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Conditions have been difficult for Dick's 
Asbestos and Insulating Co, Ltd. and Anchor 
Insulating Co, Ltd. as highly competitive con- 
ditions prevail in the insulating industry, and 
although the overall figures have been main- 
tained, profit margins have remained vely 
slender. 


Watsons (Metallurgists) Ltd. have had an 
extremely satisfactory year, resulting in a further 
increase in profits. Plans are now being imple 
mented for the erection of a new factory to give 
further capacity. 


Ward Longbottom Ltd., George Hassall Ltd, 
of Stoke, and Frank Parker & Co. Ltd. of 
London, all maintain consistent and satisfactory 
results, 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


In those sections of the Group engaged in the 
export trade everything possible is being done 
to increase turnover. To this end personal con- 
tacts abroad are being maintained through visils 
from Directors and senior executives of tht 
Parent and Subsidiary Companies. 


The Overseas Subsidiaries have made satis 
factory progress and the French Company hi 
made a good start to the new financial year, bul 
although the Australian Company made headway 
it has been affected rather adversely during the 
last few months by the recession and credit 
squeeze in the Australian economy. 


The Swedish Company has again made pt 
gress and plays a particularly valuable role 1 
selling excavators in Sweden for Thomas Smith 
& Sons (Rodley) Ltd. 
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RAILWAY AND SHIPPING CHARGES 


Despite the recession in the Steel Industry 
towards the end of the financial year and the 


‘abundance of cheap and convenient road trans- 


port, traffic payments to the British Transport 
Commission have again exceeded £1} million 
and I am glad to record the continued co-opera- 
tion existing between the Commission and this 
Company. ; 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFIT 


The Group Profit relating to the Parent Com- 
pany is £1,463,932. £430,316 has been re- 
tained in Subsidiary Companies, so that there is 
a balance of £1,033,616 available for appropria- 
tion, out of which after Interim payments of 
£147,468 remains a balance of £886,148. Your 
Board recommends a transfer to General Reserve 
of £600,000, to bring that Reserve to a figure 
of £2,925,000, and the payment of a Final Divi- 
dend of 10 per cent less tax on the ordinary 
share capital. £781,378 is carried forward to 
next year. 


The total Dividend of 13} per cent less tax 
has been maintained at the same rate as the 
previous year, partly to meet the request made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that divi- 
dends should not be increased in the present 
situation, and also to finance a relatively heavy 
programme of Capital Expenditure during the 
current year of £2,038,000. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows a total 
of Capital and Reserves of £13,982,347, and 
with the additional Reserve for future income tax 
due 18 months ahead, the net worth on book 
values totals £14,904,295. Current Assets again 
show a satisfactory cover of 2.2 times over 
current liabilities. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The recent decline in steel production has 
resulted in a reduced demand in the current year 
for scrap from our yards and also from ship- 
breaking. A recovery in steel production could 
quickly improve the position, but any further 
reduction could have a serious effect on our 
profits, 


From an assessment of the order books of 
those sections of the Group engaged in the 
supply and manufacture of engineering products, 
and from the enquiries which continue to be 
received, it would appear that we can anticipate 
maintaining their profits at a satisfactory level 
over the next 12 months. I would also antici- 
pate that we can look forward to maintaining 
profits in our Cement and Quarrying interests 
at or around the level of the past year, but 
our Rolling Mul results will be largely 
dependent on the level of activity in the 
motor industry. 


To conclude, I think it is obvious that the 
factor which will have most influence on our 
profits in the future months is the level of pro- 
uction in the steel industry, and at the present 
there are no signs of improvement in the 
outlook.” ‘ 


Che report and accounts were adopted and 
t dividends recommended declared. The 
reiring Directors were re-elected and the 
auditors re-appointed. 
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**T am pleased to 
report once again a 


successful year’s trading”’ 


Mr. John Bedford 
Chairman and Managing Director 


The Annual General Meeting of Debenhams Limited was held in London 
on November 29th. The following are the salient features from the 
Chairman’s circulated Statement. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The trading conditions during the year under review were by no means 
easy. I am, nevertheless, pleased to be able to report once again on a 
successful year’s trading in the Group. The Consolidated Trading 
Profit amounts to £8,598,983 and the net profit before taxation is 
£7,219,230, showing an increase of nearly 11°, on last year. 


DIVIDENDS AND ASSETS . 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 1/4d per share be paid 
on the Ordinary Shares, making 1/!1d per share for the year. This is 
the same rate as that paid for the previous year, but it is payable on 
the Ordinary Capital as increased by the one for ten scrip issue in 
November, 1960. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the continuing growth and ex- 
pansion of the Group, the total assets having now reached £71 ,500,000. 


EXPANSION 

Our efforts to expand have been directed towards the purchase of 
stores in the popular field. 

As good businesses become more difficult to acquire the Directors’ 
present policy is the purchase and development of sites in towns in 
which the Group is not represented, and the purchase for expansion 
of properties near or, if possible, adjoining existing popular class stores. 


CAPITAL RE-ORGANISATION 

The Directors have decided to put forward a plan for acquiring the 
outstanding minority interests in twenty-six subsidiary companies, 
covering in all thirty-six different classes of capital. 
The acquisition of these minority interests will permit greater flexibil- 
ity in Group financial arrangements, facilitate re-organisation and save 
much administrative work. 


PROPERTIES 

I] believe that in the long term it is in our best interests to retain our 
valuable properties, which are the best hedge against inflation that we 
can have. Schemes are being prepared to make sure that these sites are 
used to the best advantage. It is proposed to put the management. of 
our properties under Debenhams Property Company, whose function 
will be to see that they are being used to the best possible advantage. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

It is difficult to forecast with any degree of certainty the future 
outlook. Our progress is inevitably linked with the economic condition 
of the country. Given conditions of reasonable stability, | am confident 
that the long term prospects for the Company are good. 


DEBENHAMS 
LIMITED 


91 Wimpole Street, London W.1 
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Mr. Ivan C. Sanderson 












strongly for the first year. ° 


We have continued to bring each one of 
our manufacturing units up to a state of 
highest efficiency in order to increase 
productivity and reduce the cost of unit 
manufacture, 


Paint Division 

In this Division we contended with a 
squeeze in margins, dictated by rising costs 
all the way round. Under these conditions, 
there could be temptation to debase quality, 
which the Walpamur Company in common 
with Smith & Walton and Farmiloes, com- 
pletely resisted. 


Paper Division 


This Division has done very well in sales. 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


LIMITED 


PROPOSED REORGANISATION OF CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Group’s notable efforts to foster vital export trade 
MR. IVAN C. SANDERSON REVIEWS DIVISIONAL 


We are rehousing our research in order 
that the scientific and engineering sections 
can be centralised and so allow our 
chemists, physicists and research engineers 
to work together under one roof and in 
most favourable. conditions, 


Retail Division 


This organisation has had a successful 
year. It is our earnest endeavour to make 
our shops attractive and to cater for every- 
one who takes upon himself or herself the 


- growing hobby of do-it-yourself, 


EXPORT TRADE 


The Board recognises the vital part which‘ 


export trade plays in contributing to a high 
standard of living in this Country, 






ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


8) The 62nd Annual General Meeting of the . Another main activity is wholesale dis- Our Wallpaper, Paint .and Sanderson 
) Company was held on the 29th November in _ tribution of wallpapers, furnishing fabrics, Divisions continue to improve their existing 
%) Manchester. The following is an extract laminates and fancy papers in the U.K. and ~- world wide connections both for distribution 
2») from the statement by the Chairman, Mr. world wide. and manufacture. It is not possible to be 
£ Ivan C, Sanderson, circulated with the On the 15th August of this year the important, either as an exporter or. as an 
% Report and Accounts :— Division acquired one of the best wholesale overseas manufacturer or distributor, with- 
7) | eesti Houses for furnishing fabrics in the United  ©Ut being strong at home as a trader and 
4) cael States of America, J. H. Thorp & Co. Inc,, 4/80 financially, We have to bear com- 
%) Wallpaper sales suffered in comparison of New York with branches in the leading Petition from North America, Europe and 
“) | with the year before because of the two- ities, The Division now has a base from: the Orient, A successful overseas trader 
= | year cycle of the decorators pattern book which it can develop the sales of Sanderson’ 8enerally has to stock, warehouse and give 
5 trade. It is natural for distributors to seek fabrics throughout the U.S.A. services in kis form - See to 

to reduce their stocks for the second year "wig customers, It is not possible always'to get 
2 against: the desire to build up stocks ae an immediate return on the heavy expendi- 


ture which is called for, It is for this reason 
that strength at home is imperative, I 
believe that the overseas investments we 
have made, and which are substantial, will 
stand us in good stead and will help in the 
United Kingdom balance of payments, 


REORGANISATION OF CAPITAL 


A Scheme of Arrangement will be sub- 
mitted in due course to the Stockholders 
and to thé Court for reorganising the 
capital structure of the Group bringing the 
capital more into line with assets employed 
and to improve the marketability of the 
Deferred Stock. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Margins have been under pressure and a COMPARATIVE FIGURES 1952 to 1961 


lower profit is reported. The Division will 




























































: . , Cash Flow Additions 
continue to undertake major capital. ex- Group Net (profit to Fixed 
penditure over the next two years with a ae aa — Fc > — a 

; : a ende ore paid to usiness plus et in the 
view to faster running of our machines, 30th June| Taxation | Taxation |Shareholders|Depreciation)| Assets Year 
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Sanderson Division £ £ £ i £ 
: : 1,266,943 272,373 897,620 14,988,633 841,335 
This Group of Companies manufactures 1:510,867 316,140 | 1,270,257 | 15,970,244 | 469,181 
wallpaper and furnishing fabrics as a basis ae eens ae s euear soos 
% of is business, ‘The -atenton: paid to 2,166,069 | 621,845 | 1,360,925 | 20,120,929 | 2,514,539 
$5 export has given these factories an ex- 2,013,069 621,845 1,410,220 | 21,250,654 | 1,275,739 
s tionall Bas ae trade. 2,329,318 670,374 1,680,619 22,598,184 | 1,505,089 
5 ceptionally good position in overseas trade 2,427,281 765,339 2,185,723 24,372,519 | 2,191,463 
2) 3,353,002 ,, 920,872 2,796,211 26,837,440 | 4,495,009 
*) 1961 5,223,051 2,693,348 1,156,503 2,588,887 28,963,677 | 8,637,812 
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The third Annual General Meeting of the 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland Limited 
will be held on December 21st, in Edinburgh. 


The following is the circulated statement by 
the Chairman, Mr Ian W. Macdonald, CA: 


REVIEW OF OFFICIAL MONETARY POLICIES 


Any review of the British banking field during 
1961 must necessarily begin with a recognition 
of the serious and disturbing situation which 
developed in our external monetary position. In 
my statement a year ago I made the comment 
that sterling was strong and the monetary re- 
serves had been increasing contrary to seasonal 
expectations “ but possibly at the price of camou- 
faging the weakness of this country’s visible 
balance of payments.” As the months passed it 
became evident that the balance of payments 
position—visible and invisible—was deteriorating 
t0 a dangerous extent. Sterling increasingly 
came under heavy pressure resulting in a crisis 
position which was tackled in the measures taken 
by the Chancellor in July 1961. The Banks 
were directly affected by these decisions in two 
ways: (1) by a further call for special deposits, 
bringing the totals to 3 per cent for the Clearing 
Banks and 13 per cent for the Scottish Banks: 
(2) by a request to be particularly severe on 
lending proposals related to personal consump- 
tion—including finance for hire purchase—to 
property development and to speculative build- 
ing, The Banks some time before had been 
encouraged by the authorities to accept the 
special deposit scheme in the expectation that 
this would act as an automatic regulator of 
advances and thus avoid any repetition of re- 
wictive directives or requests. It is therefore 
disappointing that on the latest occasion when 
there was need for credit restraint the authori- 
ties not only applied the regulator but also issued 
further requests. One wonders if this implies a 
kck of official confidence in the effectiveness 
of the special deposit scheme to provide the 
necessary braking power. However that may be, 
itmust be recognised that neither the volume 
nor trend of bank advances can be altered 
immediately by external control measures of any 
kind. Bank lending policy and consequent 
decisions can be varied without undue delay, but 
itis many months before the effect of any varia- 
tion is reflected in the total of bank advances. 
Since this time-lag is inevitable, it is open to 
question whether the authorities are wise in 
taming groups of borrowers or in specifying 
business activities in their requests. By the 
lime the brakes start to bite, the economic 
‘ituation of the groups or activities selected for 


m ‘straint may need a touch of the official accelera- 


lor. In this present economic climate, with 
‘summers and winters each stretching to little 
More than twelve months, timing and time-lags 
have acquired much greater importance, and an 
ficial policy of blow hot/blow cold over short 
betidds may well do more harm than good. 


The increase in the Bank Rate to 7 per cent 
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created the short term influences which the 
authorities can now expect. The pressure on 
sterling was quickly reduced and the customary 
upward adjustment of all short term domestic 
interest rates had a restraining effect on the 
demand for credit. It is now evident that the 
domestic monetary system is conditioned to 
absorb both violent and moderate changes in 
Bank Rate without undue disturbance. 


Turning again to the commercial banking 
scene, for some time the rate of expansion of 
deposits has been considerably less than the rate 
of growth in national income and accordingly a 
reducing proportion of the national monetary 
cake has been at the disposal of the Banks. It 
seems likely that this trend will continue as long 
as the major participants in the monetary cake 
—the wage earners—are paid in cash and con- 
duct their personal finances on that basis. It is 
not easy to sell the advantages of a bank con- 
nection to people who live mainly in a cash 
world apart from the use of Post Office services 
for savings and for the payment of hire purchase 
instalments and football pool “ investments.” 
The recent introduction of the Credit Transfers 
system may, however, encourage more people 
to use bank services, including current and 
savings accounts. 


Perhaps the most significant feature in 
British banking which emerged during the past 
year has been the tendency for advances to 
level off after three years of steady and at times 
rapid growth. It is probable that policy de- 
cisions by the Banks—as opposed to official 
directives—have been in large measure respons- 
ible. In a situation where advances may be 
approaching 50 per cent of customers’ deposits 
there is clearly need for restraint, particularly 
when modest increases in available funds are 
skimmed off by the authorities into special 
deposits. Thus it could be that the expansion 
phase in bank advances is over, certainly until 
such time as retained deposits show a marked 
upward turn. Today’s position is of course 
much healthier from a banking standpoint than 
that prevailing during the postwar years up to 
1958. A retail deposit bank—to use an Ameri- 
can expression—is not fulfilling its proper 
function unless it is able to lend about half of 
its deposits to its borrowing customers. More- 
over, the whole domestic interest rate structure 
is geared to that basic principle and a reasonable 
profit from banking operations cannot otherwise 
be achieved. 


THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 


Before examining our own accounts and 
results I would like to refer io the Scottish 
economy. Unfortunately we are still not match- 
ing the national growth average in our industrial 
activities. The depression in the shipbuilding 
and marine industries is more serious than a year 
ago and has not yet been compensated by 
developments taking place in motor vehicle con- 
struction or other lighter industries. I hold the 
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view that, to achieve a balanced economy, Scot- 
land needs more of this type of development 
than is yet in sight. 


RESULTS 


Our own results for the year have suffered 
a measure of setback due to a considerable reduc- 
tion in the dividend we received from our hire 
purchase investment in Lloyds & Scottish 
Limited. You will shortly receive the accounts 
of that company and in my chairman’s statement 
I expand the major causes of the heavy drop in 
earnings, Suffice to say at this stage that there 
were two main sources of trouble: (1) losses 
from bad and doubtful debts in one of the 
United Kingdom motor divisions which concen- 
trated on the second-hand market and (2) a con- 
siderable loss incurred by an overseas subsidiary 
company. In recent months there has been 
internal reconstruction of the Lloyds & Scottish 
group and one operating company now handles 
all new business in the United Kingdom with 
integrated management. We have every reason 
to believe that the long term prospects for the 
group are good. 


Our profit for the year is shown at £1,368,224 
compared with £1,540,358. This reflects the 
lower dividend from Lloyds & Scottish. Our 
banking profits were well maintained in spite of 
rising costs and heavier taxation. Out of the 
year’s profit the Board has appropriated £200,000 
to Contingency Account, £250,000 to the 
Officers’ Pension Fund and £15,000 to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. Interim divi- 
dends at the fixed rates less tax on the Preference 
Shares and at 73 per cent less tax on the 
Ordinary Shares have been declared and paid. 
It is now recommended that on the two Prefer- 
ence Share issues final dividends be paid making 
in all 10 per cent and 5 per cent respectively. 
The Board also recommends payment of a final 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 9 per cent 
(making 163 per cent for the year) less income 
tax. These dividends are the same as in the 
previous year, but Shareholders will recollect 
that a 150th Anniversary bonus of 14 per cent 
was also paid a year ago. 


The Balance Sheet shows that deposits at £228 
million have increased slightly but not signi- 
ficantly during the year. As I stated earlier, 
this relatively static position of deposits can only 
be described as disappointing. The increase of 
over £1 million in the note issue to almost 
£42 million reflects our share of the increased 
cash in the hands of the public. Our liquidity 
ratio, which is measured by comparing cash and 
other quick assets (£96 million) with our liabili- 
ties to the public by way of deposits and notes in 
circulation, works out at 35.6 per cent which is 
much the same as a year ago and is regarded as 
satisfactory. 


Loans and Advances to customers are higher 
by some £6 million «at £107 million. At one 
stage during the year the volume was substanti- 
ally greater but in recent months there has been 
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a tendency for advances to fall—in line with the 
national experience. The above figure of ad- 
vances is equivalent to 47 per cent of deposits 
and this underlines my earlier suggestion that 
the potential for further lending is becoming 
increasingly dependent on a growth in deposits. 


There has been a further reduction in our 
portfolio of British Government Investments by 
over £5 million to £52 million, the proceeds 
having been applied in financing the higher level 
of advances. These investments are al: in dated 
securities with an average life of rather less 
than five years, and the aggregate market value 
is greater than the amount stated in the Balance 
Sheet. It is interesting to note that three years 
ago the two separate Banks had total advances of 
£66 million and aggregate British Government 
Securities of £98 million. Today’s position is 
much more to our liking. 


IMPROVED STAFF BENEFITS 


During the year we have had a series of meet- 
ings witn the representatives of our Staff Asso- 
ciation. This is an active and energetic body 
supported by a majority of the statf. After 
negotiation we reached agreement on a number 
of matters such as minimum salary rates at 
retiral, an extension of the salary scale for 
women, and minor improvements in the terms 
and conditions of service. In addition, we 
jointly formulated a scheme relating to the 
transferability or deferment of pension rights. 
Previously, if a member of the staff left the 
service of the Bank (apart from retiral), no pen- 
sion credit could be given in respect of the 
years spent in our service—on the principle, no 
doubt, that the person leaving had contributed 
nothing to the pension fund. We felt that this 
system was out of line with current thought and 
practice and created an unreasonable obstacle 
to freedom of choice of occupation or employer. 
Accordingly the new arrangement broadly pro- 
vides for the transferability or deferment of 
accrued pension rights in favour of anyone who 
leaves us after ten years’ employment, and this 
I think may fairly be claimed as a valuable 
addition to the benefits available to the staff. 


FRUSTEE AND INVESTMENT DEPARTMENTS 


From time to time it is appropriate that I 
should refer in this statement to some of our 
ancillary activities. Two of the services which 
we offer our customers have made particularly 
rapid strides in recent years. I refer to the 
activities of the Trustee and Investment Depart- 
ments. There is clearly a growing appreciation 
in the public mind of the advantages to be gained 
in appointing a Bank to act in a trustee capacity 
in the management of investment portfolios and 
other assets. The main inflow of new business 
does not come from the estates of persons de- 
ceased but from our customers who consider us 
well qualified to manage or supervise all or some 
part of their personal or family investments. As 
a measurement of the recent growth of these 
departments, the staff has been more than treble 
in the past five years. 


BOARD CHANGES 


During the past year Sir Hugh Fraser, Bart., 
and Mr Harald Peake resigned from the Board 
—the latter in view of additional duties involved 
in his appointment as Chairman designate of 
Lloyds Bank. We are sorry to lose the benefit 
of their advice and counsel based on their wide 
and varied business experience. 


We have welcomed as new members of the 
Board Mr R. J. Henderson, who was formerly 
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associated with the Bank in the capacity of 
auditor, Lord Lloyd, whose appointment main- 
tains an informal link with Lloyds Bank, and Mr 
John McQueston, who is managing director of 
Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited. 


I feel sure“ttiat Shareholders will wish to be 
associated with the Board in thanking the 
General Manager and all officers and staff for 
another year of successful achievement in run- 
ning the affairs of the Bank. 


S. SIMPSON LIMITED 
(Manufacturers of DAKS clothing) 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of S. Simpson Limited was held on November 
23rd in London. 


Dr. S. L. Simpson, the chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment: 

In keeping with the policy indicated in my last 
year’s report your company has endeavoured, 
with a large measure of success, to maintain the 
prices of its main products and this has been 
greatly appreciated by our customers in the 
retail trade, with whom we continue to share 
sound trading and cordial co-operation. 


The demand for DAKS clothes throughout 
the home and overseas markets continues at a 
high level and potential expansion is indicated 
in several directions. For this reason I am glad 
to announce that the extension to our Scottish 
production unit, forecast in my last report, was 
completed recently and opened on October 3rd 
by the President of the Board of Trade, whose 
presence on this occasion was very much appre- 
ciated. This extension is particularly important 
for our export trade but will also play a part in 
meeting the needs of our expanding home 
market. 


GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT IN 
OVERSEAS MARKETS 


Your directors have always considered the 
export of your company’s products as an essen- 
tial part of trading and have always borne in 
mind its importance to the national balance of 
trade. Our trade with overseas territories again 
showed an increase over last year’s figures, 
which in themselves were a record. This is 
most gratifying in view of the depression in cer- 
tain territories in which we trade and I consider 
it to be a great achievement which says much 
for the efforts and enthusiasm that continue to 
be shown by your directors in expanding our 
overseas markets. The recession in the United 
States did not permit us to maintain the excel- 
lent sales figures of an exceptional 1960 year, 
but orders for their fall season are in keeping 
with general economic recovery in that country. 
The Canadian turnover showed a small increase 
and the sales to Australia, which is a restrictive 
tariff trade area, were well above those of the 
previous year. We have received our first order 
for DAKS clothing from Japan and much 
interest was shown in DAKS clothing displayed 
at the trade fair in Moscow. Your company 
has substantially increased its turnover with 
other markets outside Europe. Our trading 
with Europe has also shown a _ noteworthy 
increase and we are prepared to take full advan- 
tage of any results arising from the Common 
Market negotiations. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HARRIS LEBUS LTD. 
EFIECT Of RESTRICTIONS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting 
Harris Lebus Ltd., was held on November 30; 
in London, Mr Oliver Lebus, the chairmay 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the 52 weeks to July 14, 1961: 


Stockholders were warned by my predecess 
at the meeting last year of the savage effect thy 
hire purchase restrictions were having on th 
furniture industry and that there was ever 
probability of short-time working and a fall jj 
profit. In February there was a change in legis 
lation in so far as the repayment period wa 
extended to three years, but the effect of th 
change was insignificant. 


In June your Board, being aware of th 
decrease in profits and the generally adversd 
conditions, decided not to pay an interim diy; 
dend. Since then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has felt it necessary to impose te 
strictive measures on the economy generally 
The restriction on lending by the banks an 
finance houses for the purpose of hire purchasg 
trading can only have a considerable effect 0 
an industry so dependent upon this form of 
support. 


Furniture is an integral part of a home 
House purchase is not subject to such crippling 
restrictions. I suggest that furniture should b 
looked on in this context instead of being asw- 
ciated with luxuries such as motor cars, televisio 
sets and certain appliances which have contti- 
buted so largely to the increase in thd 
outstanding hire purchase debt in the last two 
years. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND DIVIDEND 


Out of the trading profits of £255,586 shown, 
£86,250 has to be set aside for interest on the 
debenture stock. It is also necessary to provide 
£108,038 for taxation on the profit of the period. 
In spite of the reduced profits and the likelihood 
of the current year being no less difficult, your 
Board recommend a dividend on the Ordinary 
stock of 25 per cent. 


During the last few years the Company has 
expanded materially in fields allied to furniture 
at home and in furniture production oversea, 
The upholstery and transport divisions have 
maintained their valuable contribution to th 
group profits and the subsidiary dealing with 
hire purchase finance has increased its already 
important share. 


The Company continues to make its contribu- 
tion to the currently small volume of furnitur 
exports from this country and is exploring th 
possibilities of developing this important aspetl 
to larger proportions, with Europe very much 
in mind. 

With the economic and international problem 
that beset the country, the furniture industry, 
which for 18 months has been operating at wel 
below capacity, is unlikely to prosper greatly. 
The current financial year will inevitably be 4 
difficult one. 


Your Board is confident that the measures it 
taking, some of which in the short term at 
costly, will in the long run bear fruit and add 
to the Company’s strength. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION OF NEW MODELS 
LORD ROOTES ON EFFECT OF UNCONSTITUTIONAL STRIKES 


Lord Rootes (The Chairman) in his Statement 
to Members said: 


The year to July 31, 1961, covered by the 
accounts Of the Group was characterised by a 
deteriorating national economy associated with 
economic difficulties in most of the countries 
with which we trade, 


We ourselves also suffered interruption from 
unofficial strikes including some at certain of our 
major suppliers, 


These conditions at Home and Abroad brought 
about a reduction in the production of our cars 
from the peak of the previous year, although 
our commercial vehicle business continued to 
expand. 

The problems of the USA market which 
began to appear at the time I made my last 
report accelerated in intensity and have been 
a factor in the reduction of earnings for the year 
under review. The worst has now passed and 
in recent months the demand from the USA has 
shown a major improvement. 


Australia, traditionally one of our good 
markets, has passed through a difficult economic 
period and in consequence our subsidiary in that 
country showed a fall in profits compared to the 
previous year. 

Here again, however, recently there has been a 
relaxation of credit restrictions and we look 
forward to an improved level of business in the 
future. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BUSINESSES IN 
SIX EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Europe, with the United Kingdom’s probable 
entry into the Common Market, has of course, 
greatly occupied our attention and we have now 
established our own businesses in six countries. 
We are confident that this policy will prove 
to be sound in the future. 


We appreciate the formidable nature of the 
problems with which our Government is faced 
in securing economic stability. That they have 
not so far succeeded in arriving at a satisfactory 
solution, makes equally formidable the task of 
industry in grappling with the ever-changing 
scenes in most of the overseas markets, whilst 
concurrently its Home market demand is con- 
stantly unsettled by short-term fiscal “ regula- 
tors.” The credit squeeze, increases in purchase 
tax, in car licence rates and in tax on fuel oils 
are some of the changes which of late have 
adversely affected the demand in this country. 
These factors, combined with wage increases 
have also brought in their train a range of 
direct and indirect cost rises—such as in steel, 
coal, telephones, postage and rates, to mention 
but a few of those arising in recent months. 


The Board recommend a dividend of 4 per 
cent, less income tax on the Ordinary and “A” 
Ordinary Shares for the year ended July 31, 
1961. 


LABOUR DIFFICULTIES 


You are no doubt aware of the very serious 
labour difficulties with which we have had to 
contend for many weeks past. 

Your Directors have long given a large 


amount of their time to the important factor of 
labour relations. Generally we can claim that 





these are good throughout the Group, with the 
exception however, of one manufacturing unit 
in the London area. Unfortunately during the 
past financial year we suffered a great number 
of unauthorised stoppages at British Light Steel 
Pressings Limited and on September 4th a major 
strike occurred involving the greater part of the 
hourly paid employees. 


This strike was called in total disregard of the 
procedure for avoiding disputes established by 
agreement between the Unions and the Engineer- 
ing Employers’ Federation and continued in 
spite of the Union’s instructions to the strikers 
to return to work and also of other efforts made 
jointly by the Unions and the Federation. 


The challenge to industrial law and order was 
such that your Directors had no alternative but 
to oppose it. 


Group production was completely paralysed 
and many thousands of employees of our own 
and of suppliers have been thrown out of work. 
At the time of making this Statement a partial 
resumption of work has taken place but the 
position is still far from satisfactory. 


As this unfortunate dispute has not yet been 
solved, it is not appropriate for me to com- 
ment on many of its phases. I must, however, 
make my views clear. Although we adhered 
strictly to the terms of the Agreement expressly 
designed to avoid unconstitutional strikes, a 
number of members of the Unions who are the 
other parties to the Agreement have ignored 
them completely. In consequence we have been 
forced to suffer heavy financial losses, the liveli- 
hood of thousands of innocent workers has been 
taken away and the export trade of the country 
has been adversely affected. 


In the competitive world trading conditions 
of today and in view of this country’s balance 
of payments position, the nation cannot afford 
unconstitutional strikes of this nature which 
paralyse production and seriously jeopardise our 
exports. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


I have just referred to the heavy losses we 
have suffered and which at the moment are con- 
tinuing. Whether it will be possible for us to 
recoup them during the present financial year 
is doubtful. 

In these circumstances we have given careful 
consideration to the programme of future 
developments on which we have embarked. I 
am glad to say that there will be no alteration 
to any of our major plans. 


The construction of the works at Linwood, 
near Glasgow, in which our new small car will 
be made, is progressing speedily and we hope 
to be able to announce our car with production 
in reasonable quantity in the Spring of 1963. 


With regard to our various products, these 
continue to hold their high place in public 
esteem. Moreover, we have recently introduced 
new model Hillman and Singer Cars and also 
new Commer Trucks which have been enthu- 
siastically received both at Home and Over- 
seas. The current order book is a good one and 
I hope that our labour problems will soon be 
resolved and allow us in the very near future 
to meet the demand of our dealers and the 
public. 


REGIS PROPERTY 
CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 
Regis Property Company, Ltd., was held on 
November 28th in London, Sir Aynsley 
Bridgland, CBE, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Our net profit for the year has increased from 
£171,736 to £207,345. Our net property revenue 
increased from £629,224 to £751,738. 


This net profit of £207,345 is derived from 
properties having a book value of £11,642,923. 
As the market value of our properties is con- 
siderably in excess of the book value it will be 
appreciated that there is a considerable leeway 
to be made up in the way of rents before our 
income shows a reasonable return on our 
investment. 


The time-lag in increasing our rents is due to 
two factors—(a) of the 2,298 flats owned by us 
there are still 528 rent controlled and (6) the 
Offices still suffer very substantially from the 
lower level of rents which were obtained imme- 
diately after the war. 


Rents for our flats are below the average which 
is being achieved today for comparable accom- 
modation and our flat properties should provide 
us with a steadily increasing revenue as the rents 
are adjusted to present-day values. On the other 
hand, the office rentals receivable under leases 
granted some 14 years ago will rise substantially 
as new leases are negotiated. The past year 
shows some evidence of this and further large 
numbers of these leases will be falling in over 
the next four years. 


EXPANSION POLICY 


Our plans for further expansion are governed 
by the present high cost of money. We do not 
think it advisable to use our very considerable 
financial resources, available by arrangements 
agreed in principle, until interest rates are more 
reasonable except in certain cases where we feel | 
the cost can be justified. It may be argued that 
such an attitude is too conservative under 
present-day conditions but your Board feel that 
when the right time comes, as it surely must, 
we Shall be able to profit by our refusal to under- 
take risks in borrowing monies on long term at 
a high rate of interest. 


We are asking you to agree to increase our 
authorised share capital to £7,000,000 by the 
creation of a further 3,000,000 unclassified shares 
of £1 each. 


It is not proposed to issue any of the 
unissued share capital immediately but it is 
obvious to your Board that any future plans must 
not be hampered by any lack of room to 
manceuvre especially as in many cases time is 
limited when negotiations suddenly fructify. In 
view of the size of the proposed increase of 
capital I should perhaps make it quite clear 
that no issue of shares will be made which could 
affect the present control of the Company or alter 
the general nature of its business without the 
prior consent of the Members in General 
Meeting. 

The Board recommend a final dividend for © 
the year of 74 per cent. (Total, 12} per cent.) 


The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the increase of 
capital was approved. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 
LIMITED 


At the Fourth Annual General Meeting of the 
Company held on November 13, 1961, the Chair- 
man, Dr. H. J. van Eck, referred to the increase 
in profits from R23,324 in 1960 to R43,416 for 
the year ended June 30, 1961, and also to the 
fact that by virtue of the recent call of 5 cents 
per share the Company’s paid-up capital now 
stood at R1,250,000 while the issued capital 
remained at R10,000,000. 


NEW BUSINESS 


No new business commitments were entered 
into during the financial year but the Company 
recently agreed to assist in financing the expan- 
sion of a successful enterprise in the Cape Pro- 
vince to the extent of between R350,000 and 
R500,000, partly by way of an equity investment 
and partly by way of a loan. 


STIMULATION OF EXPORTS 


The Chairman indicated that the recent over- 


STERLING 
CABLE COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGHER OUTPUT OFFSETS RISING 
COSTS 


MR JAMES S. CLARK ON SATISFACTORY 
CURRENT ORDER BOOK 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Sterling Cable Company Limited was held on 
November 24th in London, Mr James S.. Clark 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is his circulated address: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the pleasure to 
submit the Report of the Directors and Accounts 
of the Company for the year ended March 31, 
1961. 


The Group profit, before tax, was £70,468, 
compared with £53,129 last year. Income Tax 
requires £29,855. The Group profit, after tax, 
is £40,613, out of which we have provided for 
Preference Share redemption £5,772, and for 
the Preference dividend, less tax, £6,112. The 
recommended Ordinary dividend of 7+ per cent, 
less tax, will require £18,605, leaving £10,124 
to add to our carry forward, which now totals 
£79,014. 


PROFIT MARGINS 


Last year I told you of the healthy state of 
our Order Book—the exceptional range of types 
of cable for the Export and Home markets. As 

the year progressed it became apparent that the 
* level of prices at which these orders were booked, 
although improved, still left much to be desired. 
A considerable portion of our business is taken 
at firm prices (except for metal variations), which 
means that all increases have to be absorbed by, 
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seas trade missions had established that there 
were many opportunities for the export of South 
African products, but had also advocated a 
vigorous follow-up by the manufacturers them- 
selves. Keen competition had, however, to be 
expected from other exporting countries .and 
exporters were also faced with the problem of 
financing these imports particularly when related 
to heavy capital goods where purchasers expected 
credit facilities. The provision of this type of 
finance was receiving the Board’s detailed 
attention, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Dr. van Eck expressed the view that there 
were definite signs of a revival of interest in 
industrial development. A number of important 
overseas and local corporations had decided to 
embark upon substantial expansion schemes in 
South Africa and the new extensions being 
undertaken by Iscor, Sasol, Foskor and Escom 
were positive steps which were both encouraging 
and timeous. He was hopeful therefore that 
before long increasing calls for financial assist- 
ance would be made on the IFC which remained 
a source of substantial venture capital to private 
enterprise. He felt that the limited use made of 
the IFC’s resources to date was to some extent 
tangible evidence of the country’s strength in 
overall financial resources. 


and so decrease, the profit margin. There was a 
steady increase in operational costs throughout 
the year. Happily we were able to offset the full 
effect of these rising costs on our contracts by 
greater and more efficient output. 


Our Order Book remains satisfactorily varied 
and adequate—-output is at an all-time high. 
Profit margins are still below the 1958/59 level, 
modest as those margins were. We are opti- 
mistic that the results for the current year’s 
trading will again show improvement, 


EXPORT MARKET 


Export continues to be our main preoccupa- 
tion, and is responsible for approximately half 
our output. We have been entrusted with the 
requirements of power, control, and instrumenta- 
tion cables for many overseas projects of great 
size and complexity, and again it is our privilege 
to express our thanks to the Consultants and 
Contractors concerned for their continued 
splendid support. The enthusiasm of our staff 
and operators combined with the compactness 
and flexibility of our organisation makes it pos- 
sible to solve the problems constantly met with 
in the Export market. 


The cable industry has to move in front of 
the times. It must play its part in providing 
that vital necessity—cheap power. This means 
constant technical and practical development, the 
use of new materials requiring new plant and 
modern methods. Such developments cannot be 
realised unless there are reasonable profit 
margins stemming from stabilised trading con- 
ditions. Let us hope that goodwill and good 
sense will create and preserve these essential 
conditions. 

Our team has once again demonstrated both 
efficiency and goodwill, and I know you join 
with me in passing on our high regard and 
warm appreciation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING CO. LTD. 


LARGER EXPORT TURNOVER 
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The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Ransome & Marles Bearing Company Limited 
was held on November 28th at Newark, Mr 
Edward W. Senior, CMG, chairman, presiding, 


The following is an extract from the chair. 
man’s circulated statement for the year ended 
June 30, 1961: 


Last year I referred to the effects of the credit 
squeeze on consumer durables with particular 
reference to the Motor Industry. A definite 
recession developed, and it was not until the 
last two months of our financial year that any 
appreciable improvement occurred; in point of 
fact, the output of passenger vehicles in the year 
under review was 25 per cent lower than in the 
previous year and, naturally, we did not escape 
the effects of this reduction in demand. 


Notwithstanding these difficult trading condi- 
tions, the net trading profit of the Holding Com. 
pany, after taxation, amounts to £727,177, 
against £837,778 in the previous year. A second 
interim dividend of 10 per cent has been paid, 
making the distribution the same as last year, 


Good progress has been made in the construc- 
tion of the Annfield Plain factory extension 
which should be in operation in the near future, 


The purchase of the original factory has been 
completed, The cost of the extension is esti- 
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Our efforts in export markets, in face of keen 
competition, were rewarded by an increase of 
30 per cent in turnover, although the results 
from two of our subsidiaries, Australia and 
Canada, were adversely affected by the difficult 
economic conditions in those countries. 
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Our associated manufacturing company in 
Australia—United Bearing Corporation Pty. Ltd. 
—is developing its manufacturing facilities rather 
more slowly than had been hoped because of 
the recession in Australia. We are, however, 
pleased to see that the Australian economic situa- 
tion appears to be improving. 
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SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK substantially 

The order book has shown a slight increase cheaper 
over the year and stands at a satisfactory level. e ae 

Sales at present show an improvement over the With the | 
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to maintain a level of output adequate to produce 
a satisfactory year’s trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GEO. ADLAM & SONS 


LARGER PROFIT & DIVIDEND 























The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting of 
Geo. Adlam & Sons, Ltd., was held on Nov- 
ember 27th at Bristol, Mr W. Walker, JP, 
chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
fom his circulated statement : 


I referred last year to keener prices in tender- 
ing due to Competition, also to the shortages of 
yainless steel causing idle time and unrecovered 
overheads which later would lead to heavier 
costs to meet delivery promises. 


The Directors’ intentions at that time to take 

all possible steps to minimise those losses are 
reflected in the results whereby a profit was 
made this year, before taxation, of £33,869 as 
against £7,916 last year. 


During the last two years I have referred to 
the Directors’ policy of looking to the future 
development of the business rather than in pay- 
ing dividends, or rather, high dividends. The 
Directors recommend 10 per cent as against 5 
per cent last year. 


The order book is very good, particularly on 


TOLEDO WOODHEAD 
SPRINGS 


EXPANSION IN EXPORT TRADE 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of 

Toledo Woodhead Springs Limited will be held 
on December 20th at Coronation Works, 
Aycliffe, Co. Durham. 


In his Letter to the Shareholders accompany- 
ing the Report and Annual Accounts 1960-61, 
Mr Frank Woodhead states : 


The group trading profit for the year before 
deduction of depreciation is £142,968. This profit 
is less than my expectation when last addressing 
you, but as you will no doubt recollect 
December of last year saw the beginnings of a 
‘tious recession in the Motor Car and Truck 
Industry. This depressed condition conse- 
quently affected our sales at home. Had it not 
been for the rapid and considerable growth in 
our export trade, the figure of profit would have 
been substantially less. 


lam glad to say that while business in general 
isnot quite up to the liveliness of fifteen months 
ago, nevertheless our improving export trade and 
general business position leaves us without con- 
cern about the immediate future. 


In fact our confidence in the continuing 
growth of this Company has led us to making 
further extensions to our Coronation Works, at 
the same time installing machinery which will 
substantially improve the productive potential 
of the company. In fact we expect to spend 
some £60,000 on additional machinery. 


With the contracts and orders already placed 
and the long term arrangements which have been 
entered into, I feel sure that the year ahead of 
us holds beginnings of a substantial increase in 
company’s turnover and a rise in its profit- 
ability, 


Although the group profits for the year are less 
than last year’s best figures, your Board has 
complete confidence in the growth of this com- 
pany and has pleasure in recommending a 
inal dividend of 124 per cent, making a total 
distribution of 20 per cent as last year, but 
on an issued capital 50 per cent greater. 
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stainless steel tanks. This large order book has . 


affected the Company in three ways—shortage 
of finance, delay in developing diversified pro- 
ducts and shortage of production space. 


The steps outlined and the high order book 
made it impossible to deal unaided with pro- 
duction problems, Your Managing Director, Mr 
Young, with a colleague, Mr Rymer, are the 
owners of V.P. Sheet Metal Limited, a private 
company in Cheltenham, That Company owns 
a factory, part of which it has occupied for many 
years and part of very recent construction, to- 
gether with machinery, much of which is 
complementary to your Company’s plant. 


It became obvious that by pooling new pro- 
ducts, using managerial and executive staffs, 
labour forces and machinery for the most useful 
work, and having two Works available, better 
total results could be obtained ; also after com- 
plete integration economies would be effected 
over a few months. Accordingly, your Directors 
have negotiated the purchase of the issued capital 
of V.P. Sheet Metal Limited. 


Your Directors intend before March 3lst next 
to make a capital bonus issue (not yet determin- 
able) to the Ordinary Shareholders. 


The report was adopted. 


BRITISH COATED BOARD 
& PAPER MILLS LIMITED 


MR WILFRED HARVEY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
British Coated Board & Paper Mills Limited 
was held on November 22nd in London, Mr 
Wilfred Harvey (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a balance of profit for the year after 
providing for taxation of £149,470 as compared 
with £138,322 in the previous year. 


Your Directors are pleased to be able to 
recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent, less 
tax, making a total for the year of 274 per cent, 
less tax. 


The Notice convening the Annual General 
Meeting includes a Resolution for increasing the 
Company’s borrowing powers. The present 
limit of £550,000 was fixed in 1937 and is now 
quite inadequate for our current business needs. 
The proposed new limit of £1,500,000 should 
be adequate for the Company’s foreseeable 
requirements. 


During the year we have created and brought 
into production a wider range of papers which 
has enabled your Company to increase the 
volume of sales, and although the margin of 
profit has been less the increased turnover has 
been responsible for the increased profit. 


As to the current’s year’s trading the paper 
industry as a whole has now to meet severe 
competition from abroad and the margin of profit 
with ever increasing costs cannot be maintained 
unless the volume of sales increase and to this 
end our Organisation is doing everything possible 
to meet the position. 


Once again I wish to pay tribute to my Col- 
leagues on the Board and to the loyal services 
rendered to the Company by all our employees. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the 
Resolution increasing the Company’s borrowing 
powers was approved, 
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B.M.C. Vehicle 
Capacity * Increased 
—Reply to 
Export Challenge 


Europe now a key market 
World-wide servicing coverage 


Mr. George Harriman, in an introduction to 
the Annual Statement to B.M.C. Shareholders 
paid tribute to Sir Leonard Lord, K.B.E., on 
his retirement as Chairman, Other points from 
the Statement are as follows: 

In this, our 10th year, the difficulties at home 
and abroad were numerous and stubborn, but 
were met with vigour. Despite the sharp fall 
in profits, the Board are confident of the future 
and recommend an unchanged dividend. This 
confidence is based on having improved our 
competitive position within the British motor 
industry. Improvements in specification are 
enabling us to face competition at home and 
abroad with renewed vigour. 

Higher performance and re-styled sports cars 
have rejuvenated US demand. Looking at export 
prospects broadly, it is encouraging that B.M.C. 
vehicle stocks throughout the world are now 
declining, giving confidence that the decks are 
now being cleared for more export progress in 
the early future. 

At present the combined home and export 
demands are calling for most of the vehicles we 
can make, and we must hope that the home 
market can consistently provide a solid basis for 
future planning of the expansion éssential to our 
place in export markets. 

In the past four financial years, B.M.C. exports 
to Europe as a whole have advanced by 79 per 
cent and are still rising. These results were not 
fortuitous. They came from having the right 
models, backing them with sound service, and 
by encouraging a number of loyal and good dis- 
tributors. 

B.M.C. Service Ltd. enjoyed a record year and 
is currently supporting our distributors and 
dealers throughout the world with peak avail- 
ability of parts. We have also introduced a 
unique new warranty providing very much wider 
cover. 

Looking to the future—and knowing what we 
have achieved in the past—we journey onward 
with confidence, well equipped with adequate 
resources and alert and eager both to resolve 
the problems and to enjoy the opportunities that 
lie ahead. 





THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION 


















CRAIGIELEA RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Craigielea Rubber Plantations Limited will be 
held on December 19th in, London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the chairman, Mr H. T. Karsten. 


As a result of the acquisition of the entire 
capitals of Johore River Rubber Plantations 
Limited, Layang Rubber Plantations Limited 
and Middleton Plantations Limited the issued 
capital of Craigielea has been increased to 
£792,001 and the Group acreage under rubber 
now stands at 14,196 acres. 


The Group net profit for the year amounted to 
£106,843, of which: £52,403 was in respect of 
Craigielea and £54,440 was contributed by the 
Subsidiaries, These results enable a dividend 
of 12} per cent to be paid for the year, as against 
the 15 per cent which was paid last year on the 
smaller capital of £355,063. 


Having referred to the year’s crop figures for 
Craigielea and also for the Subsidiaries since 
acquisition, which gave a total of 5,330,000 Ibs., 
the chairman continued: 


The crop for the first six months of the current 
year totals 2,737,000 Ibs. and is a little ahead 
of the output for the corresponding period in 
1960. 

The average spot London price for No. 1 
Smoked Sheet for the first six months of the 
current year was approximately 2s, 13d. per Ib. 
or some 4d. per Ib. lower than the average price 
for the previous year. The price has since 
dropped to around Is. 10d. per Ib. and conse- 
quently the results for the current year are likely 
to be significantly less favourable than those for 
1960/61. 


MERLIMAU PEGOH 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, will be held on 
December 21st in London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
of the Chairman, Sir Harry Townend, for the 
year to March 31, 1961: 


The Group profit, after taxation, amounted to 
£278,124 as against £235,022 in the previous 
year. Included in this figure is £16,093 attribu- 
table to Dennistown Rubber Estates, which 
became a Member of the Group during the year, 
but nothing on account of our interest in 
Middleton Plantations which was sold to 
Craigielea Rubber Plantations in exchange for 
cash and shares in that company. The results 
enable a total dividend of 20 per cent to be paid 
by way of interim payments of 6 per cent and 
14 per cent on the capital as increased from 
£1,118,267 to £1,153,388. Last year a total 
of 25 per cent was paid. 


In referring to the Group’s crop figures, the 
chairman said that the satisfactory increase 
shown during the year under review had been 
maintained in the current period, the crop for 
the first six months having risen from 5,860,000 
Ibs. to 6,627,000 Ibs. 


He continued: Replanted areas progressively 
reaching maturity and increasing yields from 
mature post-war replantings have contributed 
to the increased output. 


The average spot London price for No. 1 
Smoked Sheet for the first six months of the 
current year was approximately 2s, 14d. per lb. 
or 4d. per Ib. lower than the average for the 
whole of the previous year. The price has since 
dropped to around Is. 10d. per Ib. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN IRON 
AND STEEL INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 


DR F. MEYER’S ADDRESS 


Dr F. Meyer, chairman of the South African 
Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation Limited 
(Iscor), in addressing the thirty-second ordinary 
general meeting of shareholders at Pretoria on 
November 22nd, said: 


The net profit for the year ended June 30, 
1961, after taxation, amounted to R22,360,495 
compared with the previous year’s figure of 
R22,244,634. 


For the first time in the Corporation’s history 
the annual ingot steel production exceeded the 
2,000,000 ton mark. During the year under 
review the two works produced 2,212,244 ingot 
tons. It is interesting to note that only nine 
years ago the Corporation for the first time pro- 
duced more than one million ingot tons of steel 
per annum. 


The net sales value of all the products sold 
during the financial year amounted to 
R112,516,424 compared with R116,029,392 for 
the previous financial year. 


These figures included the export to overseas 
countries and African territories of 85,342 tons 
of steel, 62,275 tons of pig iron, and 2,565 tons 
of coke oven by-products. The invoice value 
of these exported products amounted to 
R8,829,000. 


The total supply for the year of rolled and 
drawn steel products from local and overseas 
sources was estimated at about 1,892,000 tons, 
an increase of 216,000 tons over the adjusted 
figure of 1,676,000 tons last year, or 13 per cent 
more. 


Of this tonnage, producers in the Republic 
supplied: 90 per cent, Iscor’s share being 76 
per cent, whereas in the previous year the cor- 
responding percentages were 92 and 77. 


During the financial year a_ slackening 
occurred in the local demand for certain steel 
products. The Corporation decided to main- 
tain maximum production as far as possible and, 
as when the same thing happened three years 
ago, to find export markets for those products 
which the Republic did not require. As already 
mentioned 85,342 tons of steel and 62,275 tons 
of pig iron were exported up to June 30th. 
Since then exports have continued. For the 
first three months of the current financial year 
export orders for iron and steel products to 
the value of R6,330,900 have been secured. The 
whole matter of greater export of Iscor products 
is receiving attention. 


With the exception of minor adjustments in 
Iscor’s price structure there has been no general 
price increase in the course of the year under 
review. In fact, since 1952 there has been no 
general upward adjustment in Iscor’s prices, 
which is in contrast with what has happened in 
all other steel producing countries. 


The Corporation’s annual production capacity 
has now reached the target of 23;350,000 ingot 
tons, and the extension scheme costing 
R112,000,000 is nearing completion. 


With regard to the R560,000,000 major exten- 
sion scheme, referred to in my last statement, 
a thorough study has been made of various 


. Sion programme in consecutive steps. 
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aspects and some tenders have already been 
received. It is expected that approximately 
three-quarters of this amount will be spent jp 
the Republic on equipment which can be made 
here, on the construction of the many buildings 
required, on the provision of the necessary ser- 
vices such as tracks, roads, water, power, etc., 
and on the manufacture and erection of the plant 
involved. It is too soon for these plans to affect 
the local engineering industry but it should not 
be long before this will take place. 


It is proposed to carry out this major expan- 
Apart 
from a comparatively small addition of 150,000 
ingot tons per annum at Pretoria the first two 
major steps will be effected at Vanderbijlpark, - 


The Pretoria additions and the first steps 
at Vanderbijlpark should be in operation in 
1966 and the second step at Vanderbijlpark not 
later than 1969. This should bring Iscor’s 
annual ingot capacity to between 3,800,000 and 
3,900,000 tons. The exact tonnage can still be 
amended if necessary before 1969. 


There is no need at the present moment to 
decide on the exact scope nor on the geographical 
site of the further steps in this expansion pro- 
gramme. 
the reasons for planning additions to our existing 
works before establishing a works at a third 
site are, firstly, the very much higher capital 
expenditure required to provide the same in- 
crease in our steel manufacturing capacity at a 
new site as compared with that of enlarging an 
existing works; secondly, the lower overhead 
and general costs per ton that can be achieved 
when expanding existing facilities as compared 
with those likely to be incurred with a separate 
works; thirdly, the time factor and staff problems, 


During the year a total of R30,100,313 was 
paid out in direct salaries and wages while 
R2,666,972 was spent on indirect benefits. 


C.L.R.P. INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 


INCREASED INCOME 


The Thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
C.L.R.P. Investment Trust Limited was held on 
November 29th in London. Mr H. D. Curry, 
chairman and managing director, presiding, 
stated that the consolidated revenue showed an 
increase over the 12 months of £20,440, or nearly 
9 per cent. The mid-year report on April 19th 
showed an increase in total revenue of 16 per 
cent and it may be recalled Mr Curry then 
warned that growth was unlikely to continue on 
that scale. The board now recommended a final 
payment of 114 per cent, making the total divi- 
dend for the year 19 per cent. 


The valuation of the portfolio at August 31st 
last showed an appreciation of £2,171,200 over 
the book value of £2,097,996. 


By the time of the mid-year report in April 
the Investors Chronicle monthly securities in- 
dex for industrials had climbed 107 points to a 
peak of 587.3 at which period the break-up value 
of the 5s. ordinary units was approximately 
25s. Od. In the following four months to the 
31st August there was a recession and the index 
fell to 493.7, ie. 93.6 points, or nearly 16 per 
cent, whereas the fall to 24s. 10d. at that date in 
break-up value of the 5s. units was negligible 
in comparison. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


It is an opportune time to explain that | 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 











WESTORS who are showing their usual 
interest in bank shares in advance of the 
puary dividend season should on balance 
pleased with the full results of the 
tional Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
hese show, admittedly, a drop in disclosed 
ofits from £1,540,000 to £1,368,000, but 
is fall is more than accounted for by the 
| in the bank’s dividend from its hire 
ychase interest in Lloyds and Scottish 
innce, from £597,000 to £184,000. 
parent banking profits have therefore 
wn by nearly £250,000, or 25 per cent. 
he full accounts of Lloyds and Scottish 
re due next week, but in the meantime 
ir Macdonald, chairman of both the bank 
hd the hire purchase company, has said 
ht the “measure of setback” in hire 
tchase earnings is due to losses incurred 
y a subsidiary in Jamaica as well as by 
perations in Britain, 

In his statement accompanying the bank’s 
ccounts, Mr Macdonald draws attention to 
he general sluggishness of bank deposits. 
nd although credit transfers are encourag- 
g more people to use the banks, he sees 
bo likelihood of a large increase in deposits 
long as wage-earners are paid in cash. 
This is substantially true—and one lesson 
othe banks is surely to make their deposit 
es competitive. Deposits at the National 
ommercial increased by less than one per 
mit in the year to October 28th—although 
it Scottish banks as a whole secured an 
ncrease of three per cent. Mr Macdonald 
0 points out that with advances approach- 
ng §0 per cent of deposits any further lend- 
ng is becoming increasingly dependent on a 
powth in deposits. And in this respect he 
tels that the recent levelling out in advances 
more a reflection of the banks’ own 
tution than of official action and requests. 
While the National Commercial’s divi- 
nd from its hire purchase interest. has 
allen by nearly 70 per cent the National 
tovincial Bank’s wholly owned subsidiary, 
orth Central Finance (formerly North 
éntral Wagon Finance), has maintained 
is dividend at 20 per cent and its profits 
lore tax for the year to September 30th 
ae risen from £874,000 to £1,410,000, 
ich is close to the 1959 level of 
1580,000. This is the first piece of good 
ews from a hire purchase company for 
Rvery long time. The chairman, Mr 
Duncan Taylor, was one of the few 
ople in the hire purchase field who 
tated last year’s setback as something 
More than an isolated slip-up. “It is 
ullkely,”” he said then, “ that there will be 
ty material improvement in the near 
lure.” The recovery in profits this year 
hs occurred at a time when business has 
1 running at a lower level and when 
wtowing costs must have been somewhat 
Neher. The company has obviously been 



















Banks and Hire Purchase 


successful in chasing its defaulters: last year 
accounts with two or more rents owing were 
stated at some three per cent of balances out- 
standing. The National Provincial did not 
increase its representation on the board after 
last year’s setback, but the board was 
strengthened last March by the appointment 
of Mr John Paterson. He had previously 
been managing director of Rootes Accep- 
tances, a subsidiary of Astley Industrial 
Trust. 


Handley Page 


N the next few years the profits of 

Handley Page will largely depend upon 
the number of Herald aircraft that are 
sold. On this, Sir Frederick Handley Page 
is optimistic. Between 80 and 90, he says, 
will have to be sold to recover development 
expenditure already written off (£3.3 mil- 
lion) and the costs of production and pro- 
duction tools. So far, Handley. Page has 
sold 19 and it has options on seven more. 
There is still a big gap ; but Sir Frederick 
expects greatly increased sales in the near 
future and arrangements have been made 
for stepping up production in 1962 and 
1963. Were sufficient Heralds eventually 
sold the amount available for dividends and 
free reserves would rise appreciably, as 
development costs on the aircraft, which in 
past years absorbed a good deal of the cash 
flow, would be recouped. 

This prospective improvement in liquidity 
will not take place immediately. At the end 
of last December the company owed more 
than £34 million to the banks and the 
value of stocks and work-in-progress was 
high, partly reflecting delay in settling 
redundancy and price claims arising from 
the cancellation of part of an order for 
Victor 2s. This also delayed the publication 
of the accounts. These make a good show- 
ing, for gross profits in 1960 amounted to 
£1,051,000 (against £573,000) even though 
as much as {£798,000 (against £452,000) 
had to be written off before striking the 
profit balance. Work was withdrawn from 
sub-contractors ; the commercial division is 
more diversified and Sir Frederick expects 
it to contribute progressively to earnings in 
the coming years ; and sub-contract work 
was accepted from other companies. Hand- 
ley Page has maintained a high level of 
activity this year and Sir Frederick says that 
this year’s results will be at least up to those 
of 1960. Hence a further dividend of 15 
per cent should present no difficulty. In- 
deed, if the dividend decision were again 
delayed there might be the possibility of 
something more than 15 per cent. for in 
deciding upon the 1960 payment the direc- 
tors deferred to the Chancellor’s request 
and did not reconsider their dividend policy. 
The future of the §s. shares, currently yield- 


97} 
ing 73 per cent at 9s. 9d., may therefore be 
more hopeful, though hardly full of dynamic 
promise. So much turns on the number of 
Heralds that are sold ; but the spectacle of 
steady commercial effort by the one inde- 
pendent company left in the aircraft indus- 
try is not to be despised. 


Metal Box 


— surprise in the Metal Box interim 
statement was not that profits fell in 
the six months to end-September, for in 
June the chairman had indicated that some 
fall was likely. It was the revelation that 
while demand at home had picked up 
quickly, progress recently made by the 
overseas subsidiaries has been abruptly 
halted. The accompanying table shows 
that profit and sales at home had risen and 
also that margins have actually improved. 
On the other hand, sales overseas, though 
well up on those for 1960 are below those 
for the six months to March 31st, and profit 
margins have fallen sharply. 

The directors say that margins are still 
under pressure, but they expect profits for 
the full year to March 31, 1962, to be close 
to those of 1960-61. They hope to main- 


Six months to Sept. 30, Mar. 31, Sept. 30, 
1960 1961 1961 
Sales: £ million 
PONE chew ws 33-0 31-9 34-0 
Overseas ...... 11-6 14-3 13-4 
WE Wecwacexs 44-6 46:2 47-4 
Trading profit : 
PRR i ico ccce 3-3 2-7 3-0 
Overseas ...... 1-4 1-6 1-3 
yc ee 4-7 4-3 4-3 
Profit margins : per cent 
Home... ccs 10-0 8-5 8-8 
Overseas ...... 12-1 11-2 9-7 
WOU ciccsueane 10-5 9-3 9-1 


tain the dividend at 12 per cent on the 
capital as increased last January by the one 
for six rights issue. On this forecast the 
£1 shares at 82s. yield under 3 per cent. 
This return fully discounts the prospect of 
growth in the short term and looks well 
ahead to the long term effects of the group’s 
expansionary policies, reflected in the £4} 
million spent on fixed assets in the past half- 
year. 

Following the interim statement has come 
news of a take-over bid for Wallis Tin 
Stamping, the Dorset manufacturers of 
metal bottle caps and refrigerators. The 
offer to both Wallis preference and ordinary 
shareholders is an exchange into Metal Box 
shares, with preference holders maintaining 
their income though losing their present 
voting rights. On the terms of one Metal 
Box ordinary for every five Wallis 2s. 
ordinary shares, equity shareholders will 
suffer a slight loss of income, receiving 12 
per cent (against the equivalent of 123 per 
cent). However, the offer is worth 16s. 6d. 
against a pre-bid price of 14s. 3d. ; before 
this year the price of the Wallis shares had 
not risen above 10s. since 1953 as the com- 
pany’s dividend policy has been conserva- 
tive. The offer has been approved by 
holders of ordinary and preference (in- 
cluding Bovril) with about 45 per cent of 
the votes. 

(Company Affairs continued on page 974) 











* Ex dividend. 











+ Tax free. 
(b) Final dividend. 


+ Assumed average life 734 years. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 























(d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 
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(f) Flat yield. 


Price, Price, | Net Yield, | Gross . 
Prices, 196] seamaig ee Rees Nav.’..1 Mav. 29. | Yield Prices, 196] a oe 
GUARANTEED STOCKS 22, 29, | 1961 | Nov. 29 : | (a) (b) tc) 
High | Low | i961 | i961 | § | 961 High Low | (2) (6) (c) 
bee 1 ee | » ¥, 
92!, 883, Savings Bonds 3%...... 1955-65 9027 91144; 49 8 516 S!} 9/71, 64/- rte) ee 
100!;, 99 Conversion 4'9%........... 1962 = 9913,, = 991316 e202 1S Se 100/3 74/3 ele ce 
967, 933, | Exchequer 3%......... 1962-63 95273) 953137 | 4:12 5 | 515 10!) gov sey71, 43 Sf De 
1O1Si¢ 985, UIT Doe as ov <0 ev se ate 1962 10093, 1003, eae, 2 Se 26/41, 18/713 Boe ee 
93293. 90!4 | Exchequer 242%....... 1963-64 92273. 923137 | 411 7 | S12 4119476 67/3 s\n 
991935 | 965, Conversion 434%. .......... 1963 983 16 987 16 405 /!51 9 97/3 73/- 7 a» 
9893. | 941, | Conversion 41,%........... 1964 9625; 967, e299 1-5-1741. [a6 58/9 7b) 6234 
101546 96 Exchequer 5',% ........... 1966 9833, 983, at2 31 S08 9 44/9 35/3 git imag 
83!g 783\4 | Funding 3%............ 1959-69 823), 82!, $8216 (Ole. (a. ta Bee 
893, 843, | Funding 4%............ 1960-90 887, 883, 311 4. 5 41111 6947, © £213,, | $2-05¢ | $2-05¢ 
80!, 745, | Savings Bonds 3%...... 1960-70 79111, 795, 415 7 6 3 21] 303, 251, \° ci. es 
85!, 803, | Savings Bonds 2/5% .....1964-67 84! 843, 41510 S17 6114475 31/5 ee) ks 
72116 66'4 | Savings Bonds 3%...... 1965-75 71, 71, 41410 6 4 31] 60/71, 46/71, Fuki Pee 
84111, 787, Funding 3%............ 1966-68 84!,, 84g 415 0 6 2 41] 49} £145, ie 10/—b 
971, 92', | Victory 4%...........- 1920-76 943, 94 389 5 2 74 | 70/6 49/9 72a 9 b 
863), 80!,4 Conversion 3!4%........... 1969 = 859, 855, 411 8 6 2 9 J £29516 £25'516 $2-32!2¢ $2-37! gc 
935, 87 Conversion 5% ..........-. 1971 9215; 92156] 4 2 =I 6 5 0 {!19/6 96/3 10 b 9 a 
9516 88!, = Conversion 5'4%........... 1974 92!’ 92!,* 319 5 6 110 | 41/6 32/- 10 b 5 a 
73'g 66 Treasury. 33% «065.0000 1977-80  69%,* 693g* | 412 3 6 6 4] (165/- 95/- 22!2¢ 0 22a 
72\4 65 i ey Ae 1979-81 . 699, 69516 412 5 6 7 91 | 89/6 59/6 5 b 2'24 
97916. 88! , Funding 512% ......... 1982-84 9215), 923, 3.19.0 6 5 81 | 60/6 45/6 6l4aq  6l4b 
591, 511, | Redemption 3% ....... 1986-96 541, 541, 493 6 6 II fh o7y4,  13/- eet Sele 
88!, 79\4 ° Treasury 5% .........- 1986-89 8113,, 817, #7348 6 9 31} 23/6 13/- oe" 5.48 
63!;, 55 Funding 3!2% .......- 1999-2004 575, 5753 ea 61) 31/4.21/9 12/9 | 726) 5S a 
945, 815g Treasury 515%.......... 2008-12 83'5,,° 837g | 4 3 5 ; 614 21 /|210/- 132/- 22'9b' 44 
653, 56',  Consols4%...... after Feb. 1957 597,,  593,, | 4 3 11 618 3! 
5914 50!) War Loan 3!9%....... after 1952 51'3g* Sillyg* 4 211 615 5Sf 
59 501, | Conv. 314% ...... after Apr. 1961 513, 5I%6 | 43 9 | 617 4fi 14/6 It/- = es 
507, 431, Treasury 4, er after Apr. 1966 445g 443, 43 4 616 Sf} 4i/I'2  31/- 5 a 8'2b 
44 36!5 BS BUG oon can ok cca choses 39 38'3,,/ 319 5 610 2f a 13/- | 6'26 4a 
43!, 36!> Treasury 2'2%....after Apr. 1975 37916 37'5 $+. 2°3 6 14 10f alte I Ras am 
917 | 8534 British Electric 4!2%.....1967-69 913, 98g || 4 4 2 | 6 2A 47? 39/- wip) 
75!'1, | 7Olg British Electric 3%..... 1968-73 743, 7416 | 416 3 6 4 6Ilio3/6 76/9 eens 
705, 641, British Electric 3%..... 1974-77 695), 69!g 414 8 6 4 611 37/9 26/_ 2 oe eee 
817s | 747g — British Electric 4/4%.....1974-79 791g 79\4 $6 6- | 6S Ot 2 
731, | 67 British Electric 3'%.....1976-79 70! 70!4 4.121 6 6 2 
847, 783, British Gas 4%......... 1969-72 841, 843, 479 | 6 3 Tig sano.) “sel a6 
82 | 76 British Gas 3'9%....... 1969-71 B19,, = 815g oe 2 6 2 91] 28/I',  19/10!, 7'4b 4a 
593g | 513, | British Gas3%......... 1990-95 5313), 535, 411 4 | 6 74/1] 26/10', 16/1, 6 a} 10 b 
75'l1g | 70g British Transport 3% ....1968-73 743, T4916 416 3 | 6 4 6/1] 13/- 9/4, | 10 6| 5 @ 
807, | 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77. 77'4* -773g* | 4 8 6 | 6 4 7/| 18/6 10/- | 6 a! 14 b 
61716 | 5334 British Transport 3% ....1978-88  57!3,;, 56!” 414 4 | 6 8 31 }105/6 83/9 | 1I2!2b Sa 
66/9 40/6 27gc} 25 ¢ 
Seay eee 28/4'. 18/3 1226 Tia 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND | ae —e a 167/1', 119/6 Tixa I7!'2b 
High na CORPORATION STOCKS 1961 196) 1961 | 
ra 4 i 20/3 14 b| 6 a 
) j oe, ss s i 
Sig | F6lo | Aumvalin U% .....00.c0seccsverens 1965-69 813, 8! | 611 O/| 9/9 Hh vias 
101 9235 OPENING e235 css coos eee tag 1974-76 97'g 97'5 6 7 0!) gI/e6 56/3 7'2b | 6!40 
72', | 64! GO ee 5 bat escent ke cmeneee 1973-75 66! 66!> 8 3 O!] 26/10', 14/6 10 b 5 S 
1Ol'g | 923, | New Zealand 6% ........°.......4. 1976-80 953, 9515 610 O/ 
80', | 70!, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 77 763, 8 14 O/ 
8) | 73 South UPAR BANG ss wan cewccsas boone 1965-67 80 80 | 8 3 O/]36/- ~~ 24/- we dei 
59 53!, | Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 57!, 573, | 810 0// 93/3 seve 0 b| the 
945, { B5ig Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 988i, 88', 6 12 61] 75/03, 47/7!, 55,4 13'3b 
89 | 82'4 | Birmingham 414% ............0.000- 1967-70 88!4 8814 6 4 0/] 59/41, 45/- 1254 | 25 b 
Ty 1 Oy | INNME sso nncosctignnivncetary 1971-73 88 88° | 6 8 0 | 46/93, 33/4', | 1623b| 1313.4 
93 86! Corporation of London 514% ......: ». 1976-79 8734 88 {| 6 7 O1F21/I', 14/3 T32h| 3 @ 
483, 41 MEE iy vc che pen emi after 1920 43° 42'. | 619 Of }106/9  85/I'. | 32126) 15 a 
89'g lg PRR occ vcs com sms eeaeesy ie 1980-83 833, 833, | 6 9 O/ | 53/10!, 34/10',, 20 b| 10 a 
93 Be, || MONEE BUA, «scx csaceecacancul 1980 88, g8', | 6 8 0/1 62/I'; 50/- | 25 b| 05,0 
| 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 28/3 0'b!l 5 «6 
13/3! hie ee ie ae 
| | a | 
' Nov. | Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov. Nov. roe. Pe 926 4 a 
22° | 29 | 2 | 2 2 | eis? ot A ee 
: is sis $ {3 im ‘he teen) ate 
- x a} 12!b 
Arch. Topeka... 28 ae See 473, 457g Int. Harvester... | 52 53 sof a : . : b 
Can. Pacific...:, 245g | 245g | Celanese....... 363, 36's = Inter. Nickel... | 765g 7914 39/6 24/3 Be ee ee 
Pennsylvania.... I7!z | 173g | Chrysler ....... 473, 46! Inter. Paper... | 353, , 353, 72/9 47/~- Bleb a 
Union Pacific... 3653 | 36 Col. Palmolive... 53!4  57'g  Kennecott..... 83!2* 815g | 59/3 37/6 6!ob cine 
Amer. Electric... 7634 76 Crown Zeller... 61 66!) Monsanto ..... 553, | 53!'4 | 63/_ 45/3 25 ¢| 25 4a 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 134!4 1333g | DistillersSeag... | 447g 433, Nat. Distillers.. | 257g | 253, ; . | . 
Cons. Edison.... 89', 8934, | Douglas........ 36',  37'g Pan-American . | 203, 2I'.3 | 
int. Tel. & Tel... 565g 583, | Dow Chemical.. | 74 74 Procter Gamble | 987g 95!, | | J 
South’n. Nat. Gas , 49!4 475g | DuPont........ 247!2* 242! Radio Corpn... | 55! 52!g | 36/9 = 18/9 | 09 | Nil a 
United Corpn... 93g,  9* | East. Kodak..... 109! 1073, Sears Roebuck . | 863 847, | 48/9, 9 30/4"). | «04 a) 7 bb 
Western Union. 395g , 38!4 | Ford Motor..... 1105, 111!  ShellOil...... 405, 411, | 8/4'2 4/244 | 9 b) 3 a 
RAR 587, | 57'. | Gen. Electric... | 7832 | 79! | Socony-Mobil .. | 47! 493, | 33/9 22/41. | 20 6) 10 a 
Aluminium ..... 273g 265g | General Foods .. 102', 10034 Stand. Oil Ind.. | 515g | 505g | .2/!'2 3/41. |... ss 
Amer. Can...... 477, 4834 | General Motors. | 54 547, Stand. Oil N.J.. 47 | 481, | 40/7) 28/- | 9b) 2a 
Am. Smelting... 62!4 | 65!4 | Goodyear ...... | 46 4334 Union Carbide. 129!4 1291, | 17/42 VN/6 | 5 | 5 a 
Am. Viscose .... , 553g 5534 -} GulfOil........ | 403, 405, U.S. Steel ..... 77'y 7734 | 33/10'2 21/8'4 | tac} ta 
Anaconda ...... 52!, | 50l, | Heinz.......... | 72! 72 = West. Electric.. 385g | 39', tal. rt Vi Ry, : | wee 
piles 7 a .... | 933g | 883 - = 2 a 
Beth. Steel 40!, 407g | Int. Bus. Mach 582 585 Woolworth... 933, 883, 110/- 81/10!, 10 °b ie 
- \ 36/10'. 18/41 | 723b| 4 a 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43= 10) 14/9 9/- 815b;,  4iha 
pin _ — 7 — 44/4', 29/- 10° a, I7!zb 
1961 425 | Yield | 25 Yield 50 | Yield | Gov. | Yield |'9f/7" a") sales 
Industrials % | Rails % | Utilities | % Bonds oe 100/3 68/3 Ba. 4 ee 
4 pea e 22/6 14/- 4 a! 10 b 
Nov. |! 72-20 2:82 | 34-16 4:77 65-09 3-02 89:43 | 3:94 | 50/6 34/6 | 3 a! 7 b 
8 4°51 2:74 | 34-50 4:73 66-90 2:94 89-43 | 3-94 ' \ 
1S 75-31 2-72 | «34-59 | 4-72 | 67-97 | 2-90 88-80 | 4-00 | gs/6” ml Fei ee 
22 75-40 2:77. | 34-14 | 4-79 67:80 | 2:91 | 88-80 | 4-00 | 38/41, 25/6 7126] 220 
a 75-49 2:76 | 33:90 | 4-82 67:26 | 2:93 | 88-39 4:0 84/6 64/- asl eb 
425 industrials :—High, 75-60 (Nov. 27). Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). wis +? 





§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 
(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 
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ORDINARY | Price, 
STOCKS | Pe Fh 
1961 
BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP 
NMR oss oscars b89 £1 87/3 
RINENO enc clos nk eels £! 94/6 
RRR ere £1! 66/3 
i, ER ae S/- 23/- 
WOM eS Pec in cies £l 89/6 
Nat Provincial ....... £1 87/9 
Westminster ‘B’...... £1 86/3 
Australia & N.Z...£ip.p. 41/6 
Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£1 42/3 
Bank of Montreal....$10 £2313), 
Bank of New S. Wales is 2734 
Barclays D.C.O....... 40/- 
ARUUONOG 66 ose cc: fi 53/9 
Hongk’g. & Shang.....$25 £17'4 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- 53/3 
Royal Bk. Canada....$10 £2713), 
Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 112/3 
Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 40/3 
Hambfos ...... << él i.p. 150/- 
Sehrodeet :. 3.66. ieee £1 86/3 
Union Discount ...... él 53/- 
Bowmaker ......... 5/- 14/9 
Lombard Banking ...5/-- 13/6 
Mercantile Credit ...5/- 14/4!2 
United Domins. Tst...£1 153/9 
BREWERIES, Etc. 
Se Pe EIN oi nhs /- 14/6 
DOD: 605s) mc vee 10/- 38/10', 
Cg PARES. S/- 17/6 
SE ae 10/- 54/7!, 
Ind Coope T.A......5/- 14/9 
Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 37/3 
Watney Mann........ 103/3 
Whitbread ‘A’ ...... sf 37/6 
BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland...£1  53/6* 
British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 23/7!) 
Richard Costain..... 5/- 17/10!, 
Crictall Mfg. ........% 5/- 10/034* 
International Paints ..4/- 10/6 
London Brick........ £! 91/6 
Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 55/6 
Taylor Woodrow....5/- 21/6 
Wall Paper Defd...... £1 134/- 
j CHEMICAL 
| Albright & Wilson. ..5/- | 23/4! 
Borax Defd. ........ S/- | 15/1, 
NSROAE SC cliey ac Sahu am £1 31/6* 
| CER cinsces cheese ceed £1 60/7! 
| Pensanto... 605s vices 5/- | 17/3 
i DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 27/10!5* 
Montague Burton...10/- 91/10!, 
Debenhams........ 10/— 61/6 
WN 65s Sikes 5/- 50/9 
House of Fraser ..... S/- 38/- 
Lewis's Invest. Tst....4/- 15/63, 
| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 105/-* 
| United Drapery ..... S/-  47/4', 
Woolworth......... 5/- | 53/6 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO | 
MA cel os baer lend £1 | 32/- | 
| Brit. Electronic Inds..5/— 11/6 | 
Ga 36 5% arte S62 £1 57/7!, 
Crompton Parkinson.5/- 12/7!, 
Decca Record...... - 67/- 
IN i Sian 5 OG saa 10/- 41/9 
| Elliott-Automation...5/- 38/- 
| English Electric ...... £t = 26/3 
General Electric...... £1 26/3 
CS, Wis POPOUNB. ccc ce te tl 52/6" 
ee ee £1 | 42/6 
Thorn Electrical..... /- | 59/6 
ENGINEERING 
Babcock & Wilcox....£1 22/6 
John Brown ......... £1 31/4! 
Cammell Laird...... S/- 4/634 
Internat. Combust. ..5/- 25/9" 
Rich’ds’ns. Westg’ th. T 3/10!, 
Swan Hunter ........ 31/9 
John Thompson ..... sy 12/- 
Coventry Gauge. 10/— 29/7', 
Alfred Herbert ...... £1 63/9 
Allied lronfounders...£1 47/9 
PIE eas ica sauce £1 90/-* 
saab nace sc0 8k 10/- 19/3" 
George Cohen...... 5/- 9/6 
Davy-Ashmore...... 5/- | 30/3 
Guest Keen.......... £1 74/6 
Head Wrightson..... 5/- 21/9 
eee £|  84/- 
Ransome & Marles...5/- 15/3 
Renold Chains ....... fl 43/6 
Simon Engineering ..5/- 32/6* 
Tube Investments... .. £1 63/3* 
NI 55.5 seas wea ok £1 25/10!, 
. Ward (Thos. W.)..... £1 65/6 
| Woodall-Duckham...5/- | 20/- 
i 
l] Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 






| 
Price, | Yield, 
Nov. 29, Nov. 29, Co, 





1961 196] 
| 
87/- | 2-99 
93/- 3-44 
68/9 3-17%* 
23/3 3-23 
90/6 3-31 
88/6 3-16 
86/6 3:38 | 
41/3 | S-82 
43/3 | 4:62 
£2471, | 2-86 
273, 5-19g 
40/- 5-00 
53/3 5-63 
£17 4:4] 
52/- 3-17 
£285), | 2-86 
116/- 3-28 
40/3 7°45 
150/- 3-00 
80/- 1-88 
S3/-  } 472 
i ae ae ty 
er... | 
I4/1'y | 4-42 I, 
146/3* 3-62 3, 
14/6 3-79** 
38/6 3-512 
17/3, | 3-04 | 2 
S5/7's | 3-96** 2 
14/41, | 4-17%* 
36/9 3-40 I, 
103/6 3:48 | 2 
37/6 360 | 
55/6 3:00 21, 
23/4'5*, 5:35 21, 
I7/Vln | 4:67 2B, 
10/3 | 7:32 2 
10/9 7:44 Ih 
94/- 3:72 
56/3 2°22 | 3h 
20/6 4:88 Wy 
136/1!, | 3-67 | 2%, 
22/10'2 | 4:37 | 2, 
iS/l!, | 3-80 | 3 
31/3 7:40 | I 
59/7', | 4-61 | 2 
16/9 4:48 2) 
27/6 2-18 | 2 
93/3 2:95 | 2 
61/- 3-15 | IV 
v6 S71 be 
40/- | 3-75 | WW 
15/5'4 3-19 Da 
104/9 2:27, Wy, 
47/7\, | 3-15 | Wy 
52/10!, 3:39 | I 
| 
31/- 9-68 | | 
11/3 6-67 | 
| 56/10',* 4-75 | 2 
12/6 5:00 2, 
68/- 3:43.13 
43/9 | 4-00 
39/9* | 1-64 
25/9 | 7-77 | It 
25/6 7-84 34 
52/- 4:81 4 
42/- 4-64 2B 
62/- | 2-02 | 3 
22/- ee | 
31/6 | 698 2B 
| 4/5'4 | 13-52 | th 
25/9 5-83 | th 
SiO) a. ee 
| 33/3 7:22 | 2 
| 11/6 2-17 | ig 
132/11, 3-81 | 2g 
| 63/9 4-35 | Wy 
44/-* | 7-95 | 
93/3 3:22 | 2h 
18/10', 6-18 | 2 
9/6 6-84 
30/6 4-51 | 2 
73/6* 4:35 34 
21/- | 3-81 | 2h 
83/- + 2-89 | 2 
15/3 | 4:59 | 3 
44/- | 455 | 2 
32/3 4:26 | 2 
_ 63/7!, 4:40 3 
25/6 7-84 | Bs 
64/- 4:30 3 
19/6 5:38** 23 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 




















Prices, 1961 | 
High Low | 
y/- —«17/4!'2 
\s/- 7/934 
14/- 54/3 
15/6  ‘I/9 
19/3 12/6 
7/9  65/- 
35/6 25/9 
14/034 10/4'2 
/- 38/7" 
20/10', 14/10" 
R/- 56/9 
51/6 | 37/6 
n/9 | 65/3 | 
153g W5ig | 
6/3. 60/6 | 
Wig 1778 
/4'. 51/10'2 
0/6 42/7!'2 
9 23'4 
4/- 100/- 
m/6 56/3 
9 18 
49/3 | 38/10! | 
(9/3 100/3 | 
| 
[8/10'y 12/10! 
86/6 66/1! 
48/6 36/10!> 
10/- 5/6 
88/9 52/2'4 
l/- 77/73 
18/6 14/- 
33/3 20/10! 
41/3 29/6 
Bili'g 21/6 
n/- 49/9 
33/3 15/9 
46/3 29/3 
(68/9 110/- 
67/6 43/- 
108/9 72/6 
68/6 40/- 
25/3 15/3 
125/- 73/9 
54/3 37/6 
64/6 41/10!, 
57/6 1018/3 
28/6 15/9 
5/3 | 55/= 
8/6 51/3 
W/7ly TNO! 
6/Il, 4/7y 
30/9 «15/9 
81/6 48/- 
159/41, 110/— 
$159'. $104 
1/9 10/9 
45/- 30/- 
44/3 17/9 
1/3 32/- 
8/6 31/9 
2/- | 36/- 
{l5!ig £105, 
19/7! 108/9 
4/3 24/3 
14/7! 9/10!5 
o/- 57/6 
2/9 17/9 
6/3 | 43/6 
56/6 41/3 
4/3 | (37/6 
8/9 47/6 
—_—-_-__ ---— 
1 
1961 
Oct. 25 
Nov. 1 
» © 
« ie 
» 2 
» @ | 
1961 | | 
Nov. 23 
» 24 
eo 
28 
29 
High 


* Yields based 
Guinness, 22° 
United Steel, 

















i 
field, | | | - | Pri | Yield, | Prices, 1961 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 
1961 Last Two Y rice, rice, | ’ | — ORDINARY Nov.:22,' Nov. 29,| Nov. 29, Cover 
Ov. 29, Cov Prices, | “vi ORDINAR Nov. 22, Nov. 29, Nov. 29,; Cover] _ s 08 Dividends STOCKS lov. 22, Nov. 29, . 29, 
1961 : (a) (te) | STOCKS | 1961 | 1961 | 1961 || High | Low |  () ®)(C) | i961 | 1961 |) 1961 | 
High ow or ee | . = 
F | | | | } } f ] } } 
| eee pie 4 MISCELLANEOUS 
99 eo é ae eeu a - . | 21/6 10 a 20 b> Assoc. British Picture.5/- 25/9I] 25/6] | 5-88 23, 
4 MW Fie | to S| tatah | Amoc Bektstroods: to | tame | ave! tes | a bade (aes | a elas Assoc. Television ‘A’ -5/— | 32/10! 33/41, | 8-99 1% 
ee ‘a 5 | il es . ' 41/4! 14 b 16 a eecham Group..... - 4 4 4 
-. ” v is flee ae | > Saal a... sa 1373 13/5l4 4:04 32 34/3 10 3!3a  ° 6236 | British ace Senet Br ne Ae a 3t, 
ces by j TTIIB/= 12/101, | 12/10", 4-85 1g | 28741, | 147- 623b | ~ 4 a | British Oxygen ..... .5/- les | 3 
s We ae Oe |S ol frteaeat ees o"9h0 | payee? | gaye | aad [opie bist | atom ue ed co ot eee home ....... 5/-| 9/3 | 9/41, | 5-33 | 2M 
Sel IR i Sa des ea = eyhadeaseae aoe | 39/6 | 498 | ao lee lal te bl tae beeen ce: io/- | 53/6" | 53/6 | 4-21 | 2 
~ BB 36 25/9 9 b 5 a| Ranks...........+- 10/- / 3179 0 beat eieeneae pi S/_ | 40/- 417. | 2-44 31, 
82 | 7'2b Zva-| Spillers... 60s cvints 5/- 11/6 11/6 4-35 2 50/- | 31/ c 24 | Gestetner ‘A’....... } r 3! 
40% 0/2 2 201 te 52/6 6 6|..9 bi Gtx io/- | 54/- 53/9 ~«'| «2-79 4 
620 ig 38/7! 9°b| 3 a| Tate & Lyle.......... £1 46/7'2 48/3 | 4:97 2 | 73/9 | 52/6 | We take coro ot ae 
6 ss WI0!, 14/10%, eine bay tt eee eee | ee | eae ee 2, [55/6 | 356 | 40 | |S a| Heo A tel ae | aie | 5-11 | 2 
00 EH "5 |) Sal Gallaher 22.7. -2:.10/— | 39/3 (18/9 | 126) 5 a| Iiford............ 5/- 21/9 21/9 | 4-02 | 2 
00 si/6 «| 37/6 15 b| 5 a Gallaher .......... 10/— | 39/3 | 37/10'n! 5-28 | 2 | 28/> | 18/9 | 2 @ | Mord 2 7.066.66555 : oS. 
A i i - | 66/3 6:79 | 134 1107/3, | 56/3 ©) 7b, 4 a | LCT. £1 95/3 96/ 
a 27/9 65/3 | 14 b 8loa | Imperial Tobaceo.....£1 | 67/ | / | 4 70/9 | 40/- 1213 ¢ | 12! ¢ National Canning cast | = ar 6-25 | & 
| | 37/3 | 29/6 6 a O b| Powell Duffryn..... — | x 
86 x Sig | $55 B| $50 c 7 Brit cee. eae I5!g 115% - | 2-79° |- 35/6 | 24/7'2 | 15 b| 5 a | Radio Rentals ....... 5/- 33/9 34/6 2-90 | > 
28 es 4 | soe | 8 b Ss a | Gommnercial Union ..5/- | 69/- 69/9 | 3:23 | ... | 37/6. | 18/9 Tha 1-15 b | Rank Organisation... .5/— | 30/3 31/6 = 132 
45 a 177, T41-17c¢ t4l-17e | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 ng | a ; 85 a | wan aoe Ri nee ine ee yi | ae sal, 3.68 24 
09 a aria = : i. ¢ | Se ae | 52/- | 53/3 | 9.50** 28/4!4 | 21/334 Hiab | Be } Te ses aa vis ue ahioH, 2 | 2, 
| S0-.a |. Less! & Ganse toe 36'.* | 1-23. | x... 6) 7e/— c a | Turner iewall..... cs 
72 V, 23'4 110 b;| 80 a} Legal & General..... 5/ 37 ei 3 2. | 43/3 | 32/6 15t,b | 9-470 | Unilenes ""g7_| 4aye* 43/3 2-83 314 
4/- 100/- Il!1yb | 8!l,a | Northern & Empl.....£1 135/- /- st a | 324 = 2b ; | eee ares os art a tite aie | 3t 
tt 8in/6 «= 1556/3. | $70 «bb t20 a | Pearl ..........000- 5/- (2223/9 222/6 | 3-30 o 2 4 a | i yu a2 serie ee] ae iW 4.35 25 
Wil 4/= | 253 26 | 2-62 22/6 | 13/9 10 6b) 5 a} United Glass........ } / ; 
a Been | yet ee tee ee | eA a9 | 3-14e4 42/\', | 29/3 | $10%b | t41ga | United Molasses ....10/- | 29/9 30/3. | 8-10 | | 
62 93 100/3 | Illgb|  7lz@ | Royal Exchange ...... él 11373 112/9 3-33 | | | a | | 
SHIPP 
! { } { | | { = . 2 
| | , MOTORS & AIRCRAFT 46/3 | 28/6 I3'2b | Gna | Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- | 30/- 28/6 | 7-02 
79% 1B/10'p 12/10!'2| 7lga! 12!2b)| British Motor....... 5/- | 14/9 14/10'2 | 6:72 | 34 ao 3/3 Lees ote Pa eee 14/10! 14/10!) |. 
5] 7 BR %/6 66/1!4 20 ¢|. 20 ¢.}- Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- | 85/9 85/3 ' 1-17 734 24/9 | 16/6 | I7 ¢| 7 | France Fenwick ...... s 19/9 19/3 | rf F 2 
04. > 86 36/101.) IE c| 5 a Rolls-Royce... ;... £1 | im ee | 2'4 | 50/6 | 30/9 | 10 c! 10 c| Furness Withy ....... él 32/6 1 ‘3 
.96** 9 10/- 5/6 |. 2-ce | 4 c) Rootes Motors Kote . 73 70/712 4.59°° at 15/- 9/4! 7!42a 10 b | London & Overseas. er le 23) 2 7.59 i 
178% 88/9 52/2'4 ESB fr Fi Or PRG, reves costes viens 85 a2 4.67 2148/6 (28/6 | 8 b 3 a P& O Defd.......... / - ae 
40 2 101/- 77/7'2 in < ae -SCi Leyland Motors ...... él 86/- / ; | fe 17/9 12/- | 2'5 c 2!5 c | Reardon Smith..... 10/- 13/- 12/6 S 
48 2 2 18/6 14/- 9 b | 3',a Bristol Aeroplane oe 10/- 15/10! 15/10 2 oa aN 25/- 11/41, 8 c 5 c Royal i Sas fl 11/10! 11/4!4 8- 
60 | 43,09 33/3 20/10'9/) 15 ¢ 5 a eesher Sifeaiey Sg ion Sia 35/6 4 | 7 oe | | 
| “B43 | 29/6 t4 a} t5!2b |} Dowty Group...... -/3 2 | +: Se 4 
— | 28/7'2 | 28/7'2 | 5-53 | 2 STEEL ete a) 
ny. 9/9 oe ti b | at ig or oe ie 36/10, 36/6 * | 4-87 -| 2!, | 81/3 | 48/6 | 6 a| 10 b: Colvilles.:.......... £1 | 49/10!) 51/1 | “- a 
33 iy 3/3 15/9 30 ¢ | Nil‘ a | Pressed Steel....-.-. 5/= | 16/634 | I7/- |... I'g | 43/7! | 23/10'n| 6 2b a0 Dorie Long. alwos al | “ oe | 6-77 | 315 
67 2, 46/3 29/3 wc 12'2 ¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/— | 35/- | 34/- 3-68 2'4 | 49/10!, 30/9 2 24 ee esos 23/7ly | 25/1, | 9-55 | 2 
, | 42/— | 21/9 8 b| 4 a| South a Rt Ss, 
22 MINES | 47/8!4 | 30/- Stes et eee in ft | partly. | aren rae 
upc ‘ae | Sub 18 Somciameaireidecer Mea "Sle? | Sata? Laaine |aeyts | 13g) Bo perme lonte <8 aerated | ae | 
22 3, 7/6 43/- 6l4b | 183, onsolid. Go ields . - | 2: 2 ess: | oe St Geer £1 | 38/402 | 41/3 5-96 
“9108/9 =§=672/6 15 | 20 b, General Mining ...... £1 | 91/3 96/3 tar (<2 55/7'q | 38/- | United Steel....... _ : 3! 
67 2 a6 40/~ 120 6| 40 a cena courses | | We | 73 > 3, 63/6 | 46/- | 8%4b| 6!4a | Whitehead .......... £1 | 48/-" | 48/- | 6-25 4 
25/3 15/3 | 40 a; 40 b | Daggafontein ....... - - . 2 
| 125/- | 73/9 70 a/| 100 b/| Free State Geduld ...5/- | 93/9 | 96/3 | 8-83 2 | TEXTILES 1 | 24stts | 25/0 “9-95 i, 
37 | 2, 54/3 «| (37/6 25 a| 25 b| ates ergy +1 | seve S- 19-20 | 2 a7 | } aie Zab L ; Enaiige Sewing Cotton "el | soy 19/108 | 15.09 2 
, / ! | i t Brand..... - ees tf - 2 | a ine Spinners........ | 
a Ave 10173 2| $0 120. b| Wenern Holdings 228/- 121/38 er0| ‘gag | 42 J0/4iy" | 48/37 | I72b| ‘Yige| Lamcarnive Cotton. ...£t | 48/37 | 48/3 Cer |B 
~ | R 2/6 =| «15/9 | |- 8!3a | Winkelhaak........ 10/- | /e | aes. | 3. 8'2 | 47/6 | 27/3 556b| 33,a | Courtaulds .......... £1 | 28/7!, | 28/9 6-67 | ie 
: | > 5/3 = 55/- 362; b 13!3a@ | Chartered......... tov | sy. | S59 } 5 7. | it 8/9 | 5/7! | 9136 | 4 a! Wingworth ter “ 4 7? ae ae | > 2 
pore | Anglo-Amer.. 10/— I 4 | 75/3 62/- 13 b 8 a) West Riding Worste - | - 
Pl aio! at, . | $ 3 Rhod. SelSction Tst. 5/- 8/- 8/- 8-56h | 2 3 $23 | 7lgb|  2l,a | Woolcombers........ fl | 28/02 | 28/Ilg | 7 | . 
6/I! 4/7! 2 ee |: et eo Antelope...... 5/-| 4/7'2 | 4/9 12-8th | Ia | 20/71, | 12/115 3 ¢| 6 c| Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 12/6 | 13/4!, vo 314 
Be 30/9 ° 15/9 P 15 “a! 17', b | Tanganyika Cons 10/- | 18/3 16/6* 9:70 |. 4. 16/2'4 | 11/6 7!3a |! 1334b | Calico Printers...... 5/— | 12f7'4-| 12/414 8-08 4 
is ‘i 81/6 48). 13346 33,0 Consolidated Zine....£1 48/- 49/6 | 7-07 134 55/10! 38/6 72 | 3344 | Coats, Patons & B..... £1 | 41/7! | 42/-* | so 
71-2 159/41. 110/-- | 150 b | 100 | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/— 141/3 |143/9 | 8:70 | 134 | 13/712 | 9/102! 3 @| 10 b | Jute Industries... .. Of | sees | ee ess | i% 
75 1, W5'59 = $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $134 $139 “Ss 1-92 |... [35/3 | 22/9 0 ¢i 6: «6 E teetihsc..c ck £1 | 23/101, 23/6 
i9 «2, 8/9 = 10/9 | 27496 |) 7tpa| London Tin......... 4/— | 16/7'n | 16/I'2 | 8-68 | Ii, | 
7 ot, BE S/- — 30/- | 20) 27!2¢ | Rio Tinto.......... 10/- wo 3/4, 6-98 cs | TRUSTS, LAND & 
So 4/3 17/9 | 52l¢ | 2a | i a /- | 30/- | | wig toa niwa| des Fame PROPERTY f-| 65/- | o4y- | 2-93 | 1M 
Fe | OL | 1, | 57/10'2 | 42/6 | 37496}. 12!,a | B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...... 5/- | $3/9 | 33/3 4-69. |. tn 
5/3 32/- | $6-94b | ¢2:78a |, British Petroleum ....£1 | 33/3l| | 34/-Il 9:34 2'4 20/- 12/71, 10° ¢| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless....5/- | I7/I!y_ 17/3 sal 8 
58 | = 31/9 | t6%gb |) 42! | corer 2, ee oe ae | a 3:0) ast 65/9 | 47/- | 20 c| 23!3a| City Centre Props. : 5/- Sef | $o78 217 Fe ¥ 
fu» = 3 Ad i COOPOE« 65 vere o be ue - ~ : 2 | 1 ' | . | 
7 | MGs, | 210% baaebe ie. Fees 20 fl. £11%6 £12 3:93 | 2% loom, | Sere | zoe | eae filet et lene ime | 36 1% 
0 21, 39/7'2 108/9 420-8 ¢ | 10 a | Shell Transport ...... El 12/3) 15/3 | 5-90 | 3 [ISC/2I2 22/3 4 bl. 2.6} hese Qentien. «3: oy | 31/1, | 33/6" | 1-79 
13 EY 41/3 24/3 | see . | UIPAMAR Ss. va vtec 10/- 25/- 25/6 | oo Soe 38/3 26/6 12! :2¢! 313 a Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 35/9 | 35/9 3-38 1 
02 | | 
4 | 2 | PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | a. 5 saeee | 
ee) ym ge St ae W. bi. smith & Son A ET ne? 65/6" | das | 2 47/6 | 40/6 | 425 b| 42!2a| Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 46/3 | 46/3. | 19-42 | I 
7 sf 3/9 17/9 : | 10 > Theme aia’ 0 no Bf | 22/- = 21/9 5-52** 2 |35/6 | 28/9 $3 a | tll ob — ag eeeceees _ 3/3 ioe | 13-54 | 2h 
66/ a | P. eet eee 45/9 44/6 6°18 | In | t/- Ae tile = can -| CONOR BIE ods cued | sn. | 
2 MS | ete] & S| Aiverce. Reeds 0Cct | yee Me | £2 | th] Gilde) alo) ish) ine Highlands & Lowiands e| 2 Seige hs 
54 ' MR cise incks's £1 | 38/6 67 | 4 | 7/4!2 | a | | London Asiatic...... ~ bet ) 18s 
a we 10 % 4 é | Wigeins Teape....... £1 | 50/3* | 48/- | 5-83 | 2 | 93/- | 67/6 | 37'2b) 10 a | United Sua Betong ...£1 | | | 70/6* 6/6 | 4-07 | Ih 
| | { . | t i 
8 23, : 
1, 
3 | Inf __The Economist indicator (1953100) AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 
2 | di 961 | Indicator | Yield % | 1961 100 
7 ieee Se a ae = 
1 | Diy BR Oct. 25 345-0 5-41 | ' | 
ciee  S ee Pe ee 
Sj) th " ; ; 427-2 342-7 
2 | % » IS | 368-9 Slt (May 10) | (Oct. 18) LONG TERM US 
8 2, » gaol 356-6 5-33 GOVERNMENT BONDS : 
Ai Bs » @ » “386-9 5-33 : 
1 | 2M ~ es Seen ence means, oer neers eee ee 7 
5 30 Financial Times Indices 
> | 212% sine STANDARD AND POOR'S in 
9 | 2 | Ord. | Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
9 | 3 6 | index't | vield | inet -| SOMO" | Marked aioe 425 INDUSTRIALS : 
rie Nov. 23 293-4. | 5-38 83-30 6-51 | 11,676 | (194/-43=10) i 
6 | 2 » 24 295-1 | 5-35 | 83-11 6-45 | 12,015 | he 
0 3 27 295:2 | 5:34 | 82-94 6:45 | 13,869 | é 
4 : 28 297-6 5-30 82:97 6:43 W173! ' eee is # 
D 29 298-7 5-28 °| 82:96 6:4 ‘ Lf be bn onicicnd i 
+ 2 . | 'FIM'A'M'J'g'A's!o'N'D te 
re High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 284-7 (Oct. 16). J'FIM'A'’M'J'J'A'S'O'N'D J'F 
vidend. tuly 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. | 
ividend. - . 
st date. Yields based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20%. City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12'2%. Guardian, 262;%. 


Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-6%. Ind Coope, T.A., 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 1056%. Midland Bank, 15%. Royal Assurance, 30%. Thomson Organisation, 24%. 
United Steel, 12-3%. | Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 
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Joseph Lucas 


N 1959-60, the profits of Joseph Lucas 

did not rise nearly so quickly as those 
of .its principal customers in the motor 
industry ; but in the year to July 31st last 
an increase in the sales of its components 
to the commercial vehicle and aircraft in- 
dustries and comparatively stable sales in 
the replacement market helped to cushion 
the fall in its profits. But for much of the 
year business with the car makers was un- 
profitable, and as stocks piled up and 
margins narrowed the group’s cash re- 
sources dwindled, so that by the end of 
July there was a bank overdraft of 
£1,347,000. 

Overseas the group fared ill in Australia 
and Canada but went ahead with expansion 
plans in France and Germany. The chair- 
man, Sir Bertram Waring, says that in order 
to finance further developments in the 
common market the group intends to raise 
a long-term loan outside the sterling area. 
The group spent £5 million on capital 
account in 1960-61 and with outstanding 
commitments amounting to £4.2 million it 
is not surprising that Joseph Lucas is look- 
ing for new capital funds. In the short run 
the group should be able to maintain its 
sales outside the motor industry, but its 
immediate prospects are dimmed by the 


1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 

(£000’s)  (£000’s) (£000’s) 
SOO ccc ws 101,300 122,600 123,200 
Gross profit.:... 10,071 10,746 9,753 
Net profit ...... 2,509 2,923 2,368 

% % %o 

Ordinary dividend. 12! 1334 1334 
Gross profit/sales. 9-9 8-8 7-9 


low return on components sold to it. Look- 
ing further ahead, the Joseph Lucas group 
has geared its development plans to those of 
the motor manufacturers and if, for 
instance, sales fail to rise to match the 
increase in capacity in the British motor 
industry it is difficult to believe that Joseph 
Lucas would be unaffected. So far, how- 
ever, its profits have swung less violently 
than those of the motor industry and this is 
reflected in the yield of 4.9 per cent offered 
by the £1 shares at 56s. 3d. on a maintained 
dividend of 13 per cent, covered 2} times. 


Birfield Industries 


HAT the good results from Birfield 

Industries have not surprised share- 
holders is due to that company’s commend- 
able enterprise in publishing quarterly 
figures of sales and profits. For those ‘less 
well acquainted with the company, but 
knowing something of its connections with 
the motor industry, the results must seem 
surprising, for sales in the year to July 31st 
were up by 11 per cent, from £26.9 million 
to £28.1 million, and profits before tax up 
by 28 per cent, from £2.6 million to £3.4 
million. In fact car components account 
for about 35 per cent of Birfield’s sales and 
commercial vehicle components for a further 
13 per cent but it was sales outside the 
motor industry which brought about the 
advance in profit. These included farm 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


machinery, garage equipment, blotting 
paper, powder metallurgical products and 
filter units. Trade with the motor industry, 


moreover, was helped by the good demand ~ 


for constant velocity joints, used particu- 
larly in mini-cars. 

After a rise in stocks from £4.4 million 
to £6 million, the group’s overdraft had 
risen from £354,000 to around £1,250,000 
by the end of June. In addition a loan of 
£1 million, raised to finance the acquisition 
in America of Bound Brook Oil-Less Bear- 
ing, is outstanding. But with a net cash 
flow of over £3 million and capital com- 
mitments not expected to exceed £3 million 
over the next 18 months or so the company 
does not contemplate an issue. At 6§s. 
the £1 shares yield only 3.1 per cent and 
with profits showing a slight fall so far in 
the current year they may look high enough 
—though not necessarily too high for the 
maintained dividend of Io per cent on the 
capital as increased by a one for five scrip 
issue is covered almost six times. 


Gas Purification 


A DIFFICULT year of trading has made 
its further mark on Gas Purification’s 
already unimpressive balance sheet: against 
a cash balance of only £34,000 at the end of 
June were ranged bank bills and overdrafts 
of {1.2 million. Big stocks held by the 
major subsidiary, Grundig, were one reason 
for this state of affairs but stocks are now 
being reduced and the cash balances will be 
reinforced by the sale of the machine tool 
division of Smart and Brown and of a lease 
held by another subsidiary for £475,000. 

“Shareholders may wonder about cutting 
off noses and spiting faces for the sales of 
Smart and Brown rose by 20 per cent and 
its profits rose almost three fold in the year 
to June 30th—in sharp contrast to the 
performance of the whole group, which lost 
£15,000 net, against a profit of £811,000. 
However, the chairman, Mr D. D. Mathie- 
son, has described the machine tool divi- 
sion’s record as “‘ inconsistent.” The results 
of Grundig tape recorder subsidiary he 
admitted were “ extremely disappointing ” ; 
it was hit late in the year by the revalua- 
tion of the mark, which added to the costs 
of supplies from Germany. The change to 
direct trading also required extra finance 
and distribution and other costs rose sharply. 
Mr Mathieson said that prospects in the 
tape recorder field are now “much more 
encouraging.” 

Changes in the board: room have accom- 
panied the increasingly depressing news 
from the group and shareholders who re- 
ceive no dividend, against 35 per cent, will 
hope that the appointment of Mr Joseph 
Green, the group’s third chairman within 
a year, will lead to more profitable trading. 
Presumably, one of his first problems will 
be concerned with the raising of further 
finance. Investors have learnt the lesson of 
the industrial holding company the hard 
way: the §s. shares of Gas Purification now 
stand at 6s. 9d., compared with this year’s 
peak of 19s. and the 1960 peak of 34s. 
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London Stock Exchange 


















FIRST DEALINGS: © Nov. 13 Nov. 27 Dec. | 
LAST DEALINGS : Nov. 24 Dec. 8 Dec. 28 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 5 Dec. 19 Jan. 19 


Te stock market was in a hesitant niood 
before the weekend, with equity prices 
moving lower on Thursday but rallying oj 
Friday as the pressure from sellers was out. 
weighed by bear covering. Buyers held of 
disappointed by the TUC decision to pos 
pone the question of joining the national 
planning board and worried by comments 
on the vulnerability of sterling. But the new 
account opened with equity prices rising 
steadily if slowly throughout the first half 9 
the week ; but the level of business re! 
mained small. Over the week The Economist 
indicator gained 0.3 of a point to 356.9. 

Gilt-edged stocks felt the influence of 
misgiving in the market about the pay pause 
and the stability of the pound last Thurs. 
day but small buying on Friday was enough 
to push prices up again. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday buyers. were again predominant 
and short dated stocks which had lost 
ground before the weekend responded to 
investment demand. Exchequer §4 per cent 
1966 gained sz to 98% while among medium 
dated stocks Conversion § per cent 1971 and 
Conversion 5} per cent 1974 remained un- 
changed at 92/é and 923 xd respectively. 
Long dated stocks were steady but there 
were small falls among the irredeemables. 

In the equity market selective buying 
helped to raise prices.and the gains were 
generally held in the face of a few profit 
takers. Building shares were irregular 
but Associated Portland made good some 
of their recent losses and closed 25. 
higher at 55s. 6d. Rumours of a take over 
bid for J. and F. Stone pushed the price 
up sharply to 33s. 6d. but the shares fell 
back later to 30s. 9d., only 6d. higher over 
the week. Other store shares were fraction- 
ally lower. Among chemicals ICI moved 
erratically throughout the week to close 1s. 
lower at 59s. 73d. Metal Box fell ahead of 
the interim results but improved later on 
bear closing to lose only 1s. over the week 
at 83s. After many lean weeks steel shares 
revived in front of the dividend season. 
United Steel was outstanding and gained 
2s. 103d. to 41s. 3d. 

Some industrial shares however felt the 
effect of unfavourable news. Gas Purifica- 
tion lost 1s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. following the full 
report, and Allied Ironfounders 3s. 9d, 0 
448. after the lower interim dividend. Food 
shares were dull early in the week but 
rallied on Wednesday; Tate and Lyk 
gained 1s. 74d. to 48s. 3d. ahead of the 
results. Paper shares fell back under the i0- 
fluence of the EFTA tariff cut and Bowattt 
was Is. 3d. lower at 44s. 6d. Oil shares 
gained under the lead of Shell Transpott, 
which rose 3s. to 115s. 3d. Kaffirs rose 00 
the news that the US gold reserves were a 
their lowest since 1939. Most interest 
focused on finance houses and Union Cor: 
poration gained 3s. 3d. to 61s. 3d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 25, 1961, there was an ‘“‘above- 
line’ deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £38,261,000 
compared with a deficit of £7,907,000 in the previous week anda 
deficit of £45,381,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net receipt ‘‘below-line’’ of £23,034,000 leaving 
, total cumulative deficit to date of £732,850,000 compared 
with £748,827,000 in 1960-61. 
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| 
April |, | April 1, | Week | Week 
1960, to| 1961, to} ended | ended 
£'009 | Estimate Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. 
| 1961-62 26, | 25, 26, 25, 
1960 1961 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary | 
Revenue | | 
income Tax.... | 2,728,500} 853,454) 981,926] 23,983) 28,258 
Surtax .....64- 210,000 46,700! 53,800} 1,400! 1,400 
Death Duties ..| 240,000] 147,900! 167,300] 4,900; 5,000 
Se 94,000 57,800 63,700] 1,600; 1,600 
Profits tax, EPT | | | 
aad EPL .'..... | 325,500] 188,900) 235,300} 5,200; 7,500 
Other Inland | 
Rev. Duties. . ie 50 
fora Inland Rev. | 3,598,000| 1,294,804 1,502,026] 37,083 43,758 
Customs....... | 1,550,000] 972,495 | 1,069,507} 26,590, 33,421 
BAN: owes 960,000} 653,415; 671,640] 11,530, 13,740 
Total Customs | | 
and Excise... | 2,510,000} 1,625,910/ 1,741,147] 38,120; 47,161 
Motor Duties .. 155,000 39,187 47,235 
PO (Net Recpts) oa e sed San 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 eas 1 23,800 hy aes 
Sundry Loans .. | \ 40,244 eas 
Miscellaneous . . | ¢ 205,000 77,741 f 160,999 3,487 } ™ 
Total ‘ 6,508,000 | 3,096,186 3,475,207] 78,690, 91,913 
Ordinary . 
Expenditure | 
Debt Interest .. | 660,000] 397,212, 435,257] 4,313| 4,688 
Payments to N. 
Ireland Exch. 92,000 53,549; 56,208] 3,553) 3,894 
PO Fund — Ini- | | 
tial settlement 15,000 7,282 
Other Consoli- | | 
dated Funds . 8,000 4,630 | 4,898 10) 15 
Supply Services. | 5,186.902] 3,045,187 | 3,304,615 ]1 15,815 | 121,357 
Le 3,500,578 | 3,808,260 }123,691 129,954 
Sinking Funds. . 23,820) 24,164 380 220 
Above-line = = sb ht 
COUN: cen cent 4 428,212) 357,217] 45,381 | 38,261 
Below-line “" Net Expen- Cr. | Ce. 
ME: wvkicedrcaney es 320,615| 375,633] 23,433| 23,034 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 748,827| 732,850] 21,948; 15,227 
Net receipts from . + ane vai ai 
Tax Reserve Certificates} 172,344} 181,209] 7,178) 3,782 
Savings Certificates. .... 43,500; —!8,400] -300 —1,200 
Defence Bonds ........ 70,680 18,562} 2,032 642 
Premium Savings Bonds. 38,120 27,200} 1,350 600 
MOM... sssiice staged 324,644 | mee.s7i 10,260, 3.824 








*Net receipts to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £5 million in 1960-61 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 














een Ves nas a 
Public | Bank of | "oating 
Tender | Tap | Dept. | England | Debt. 
os \ | 

1960. | 

Nov. 26 | 3,670-0 | 1,571-7 | 189-1 1-3 | 5,432-1 
1961 

Aug. 26 | 3,280-0 | 1,840-0 | 201-9 2-3. | 5,324.1 
Sept. 2 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 | 239-4 5,354-8 
. 9 3240-0 | 1886-4 | 221-4 5,347-9 
16 3340-0 | 1905-2 | 229-5 5374-7 
23 | 3:220-0 | 1928-7 | 228-3 5,377-0 
30 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 | 7283-7 5,522-3 
Oc. 7} 3,240-0 | 1998-1 | 207-2 5,445-3 
. 14) 3[260-0 | 2003-4 208-7 5,472-2 
21 3,270-0 | 1997-8 183-1 5,450-9 
™ 3,280-0 | 2,003-2 | 211-5 5,494-8 
Nov. 4 | 3,280-0 | 2,063-7 | 201-1 0-8 | 5,545-5 
\1 | 3:290-0 | 1,990-7 | 216-9 5,497 -6 
18 | 3,310-0 | 1976-2 | 250-6 5,536°8 
25 | 3,330-0 | 2,016-1 | 205-3 5551-4 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





HE Treasury bill rate continues to hold 
firm: at last Friday’s bill tender the 
average rate of discount for 91-day bills fell 
by only 0.31d. to £5 7s. 9.40d. per cent. 
The syndicate of discount houses put in an 
unchanged bid of £98 13s. 1d. for these 
bills. This week the authorities have again 
given the Bank rate screw a small twist ; on 
Tuesday and Wednesday two or three 
houses were forced to borrow small amounts 


Deposits : 


UND So 69 He4 Sdeceuuw as 
from the Bank at the penal rate. The market Beto hssentsen see 
received 42 per cent of its application for Sissies 

e i i 2 i . Government ............. 
or-day bills, against 56 per cent in the pre- | Sovernmene i... 
vious week—the offer of £220 million was Other...--...-eeeeeeeers 

MENG Raagacdadpeaueans 


under-allotted by £10 million—but it im- 
proved its quota of 63-day bills from 85 to 
9O per cent. 

Credit was in fairly free supply before 
last weekend and the authorities found no 
need to help the market. Rates for short 
loans opened at 54 per cent and fell to the 
clearing banks’ minimum of 4% per cent by 
mid-afternoon. On Monday, however, the 
authorities gave the market a moderate 


“ Proportion " 














Public accounts 
Special deposits 


£ million, 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Govt. debt and securities*. 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion 
Coin other than gold coin . 


Banking Department : 


Banking department reserve 





‘ ° Date of 
amount of help by special purchase of bills, | Tender | Offered 
and on Tuesday this help was large, but it 
was not sufficient to save part of the market 150 | WT day eS cay | 
from calling on the Bank for its final |“? °°" 
1961 
balances. Aug. 25 | 260-O+ 
MONEY RATES ers 250-0 
LONDON "8 260-0 
5 ed 250-O+ 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % aoe 250-0 
614%, 2/tl/6l).... 6 (Wednesday): ~ ae 270-0 
Deposit rates Bank bills: 

(7 days’ notice): 60 days ...... 55g-5!!,, | Oct. 6 260-0 
GOONS oc, osci<05 4 3 months.... 55g—5!!ig 13 260-Ot 
Discount houses... 4-—4!4 4 months.... 55g—S! th, 20 250-0 
Local Authorities.. 6!4 6 months. . 55g—53, 27 250-0 

Call money: Fine trade bills: ee 
Clearing banks 3 months... 634-7!, 91 day 63 day 
minimum ...... we 4 months.... 634-7!) Nov. z ae Ss 

Day-to-day ....... 4 6 ee 7 : P 
ay-to-day g—53g months -8 17 | 220.0 50.0 
NEW YORK 24 | 220-0 60-0 








Nov. 30, | Nov. 22, Nov. 29, 
1960 | 1961 1961 





2,257-6 2,323-6 2,343-7 





42-7 51-7 31-7 
2,298-0 2,374-0  2,374-0 
@-7 0-7 08 
t g-4 0-4 0-4 

1-3 | 0-3 | 0-3 
’ | 

12:3 | 12-6 11-0 

150-3 232-7 +=—-232-7 

249-8 | 242-0 | 228-6 

68-8 | 68-6 70-5 
| 481-2 | 555: 542-9 

t 

391-4 429-3 | 443-3 

45-2 72-8 65-7 

19-0 19-1 19-3 

455-6 | 521-2 | 528-3 

43-6 52-6 32-5 

% a 63 te. ae 
| Fo: 4 5-9 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue ‘increased by £50 million to £2,375 million on 
November 8th 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million 





Three Months’ Bills 

| . Average Allotted 

— Rate o’ at Max. 

| Des Allotment | Rate * 
Ss. d. { o 
411-4 2 9-3 | 63 
409-9 134 0-12 39 
379-8 134 0-50 | 48 
441-6 132 10-81 | 60 
407-0 131 10-99 | 59 
383-3 130 6-SI 65 
447-9 131 0-48 39 
397-9 122 5-80 57 
419-0 120 2-28 59 
416-1 118 5-35 5! 
431-2 114 6-57 66 
412-7 108 6-10 63 
‘458-9 108 5-49 44 
430-2 107 9-71 56 
471-8 107 9-40 4D 








Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: WONG er ceca 2-537 
from 3!2%, 11/8/60) 3 sok ER eae aes 2-606 


£50 million 63 day bills. 


* On November 24th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 13s. Id. 
secured 42 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £220 million 91 day bills and 
+ Allotment cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND. GOLD PRICE 





| Effective Limits 
{ 













Market Rates : Spot 


} | 
| November 29 November 23 | November 24 | November 25 November 27 


November 28 November 29 


} 


United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-81 15-55 2-81 14-5, 2-81!2-5 2-81'2—5, | 2-817 1616 
Canadian $ eee 2-92'g—'4 2-921 4—3g 2-923g—5g 2-927 6—llig 2-92!'5) 6-93! ig | 
French Fr.... 13-622-14-027 13 -807g-81!, 13-807,-81!g 13-81-81', 13-81-81', 13-81 ',—3, 
Swed Fie. < «05:2 11 -94-12-547, 12- 1634-17 12- 1634-17 12- 1653-7, 12- 1634-17 12- 167-17! 
Belgian Fr 137 -96- 140-12!5- 140: 12!5- 140-12!4- ° 140-12!5- 140- 10- 
142-05 17!'5 I7!, 17!4 17'4 15 

Dutch Gid 9 -983,-10-28!5 10- 13!'4-3, 10- 133g—5 10- 13'4—34 10-13'4-!5 10-13-13!, 
W. Ger. D-Mk 11 -037-11-365 11 2634-27 a 2634-21 11 -2634-27 11 -2534-26 11 -26-26'4 
Portug. Esc - 80- 18-28 80- 18-28 80- 18-28 80-17-27 80-17-27 
lealian Lire 1725-1775 17463 4-47! , 1747-47! 1747-47! 174795, 1747! 9-5 
Swedish Kr 14-27!.-14-70 14-54-54, 14-537g-54!l, 14,537¢-54! 14-54-54!, 14-54-54l, 
Danish Kr 19-06!',-19-62 19-393 19-39-39!, | 19-38!,-3, 19-3734-38 19-3673-37'3 | 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20-02-02'4 20-02-02', | 20-02-02!, 20-02-02', | 20-02-02', | 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Riridee SONG Gil sa anaes kencktads 34—5gc. pm =| 34—5gc. pm 34—5gc. pm 34—Sec. pm =| !i6—91gc. pm 
Canadian $ ....... - ~ | yg" ge. pm | '3)6-"lige. pm | 7——34c. pm 79-34. pm 34-5gc. pm 
French Fr. . 2!'4-2¢. pm 25g-2!gc. pm | 25g-2'gc. pm | 2!2-2c. pm 2'4-134c. pm 
Swiss Fr. .. 4-3!oc. pm 4'g-35gc. pm | 4!g-35gc. pm | 4!g—35gc. pm 4! 4-334c. pm 
Belgian Fr....... 30-20c. pm 30-20c. pm | 30-20c. pm 35-25¢. pm 32~-22c. pm 
CN GINS ic ha ak este eea sens 3! 4-234c. pm 314-23 4c. pm | 3'4-234e. pm | 3'4-234c. pm 3'4-234c. pm 
NE. Genin SP tits casa cs es 3!-3pf. pm | 3!2-3pf. pm 3!4-3pf. pm | 35g-3'gpf. pm | 3!2-3pf. pm 

Three Months Forward Rates 
Se SUE cw soreccecsgwces 17g—134c. pm 17g—134c. pm j 17g—134c. pm 17g—134c. pm {1!3;6-1! lige. pm 
I: fala Coancdsaacehs and 2'g—2c. pm = 2! 6-1 Sy¢c. pm 2! yg—1'Si6c. pm 2! ¢—1'5;¢¢. pm| 2-17gc. pm 
DURES «5 cicwtcnscodeeecaponas 9-B8loc. pm 91 4-834c. pm | 9!4-834c. pm | 9!4-834e. pm | 93g—87gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 914-83 4pf. pm | 9'4-834pf. pm | 9!4-834pf. pm | 93g-87gpf. pm | 9-8!2pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ......... 249/9 249/83, a, 249/8!4 249/8'4 

ae ae es 35-16 35-15! | ae 35-15 35-15 





2-817 16-916 
2-935 16-716 
13 -8075-81i, 
12- 1579—-16le 
140- 10- 


15 
10- 127g-13!, 
11 -261g—3 
80-17-27 
174634~47', 
14-537g-54ig 
19- 3679-37! 
20-017,-02'g 


34—5gc. pm 
13)6—! 6c. pm 

'4—134c. pm 

'4-3¢. pm 

30-20c. pm 
3! 4-234c. pm 
3!2-3pf. pm 


1316-1! lige. pm 
2-17g¢. pm 
95s-9!l ec. pm 

| 914-83 4pf. pm 





249/94 
35:16 




















































































BRITISH 
U K Exte rnal Trade Prices and Wages..... wees Nov. 25th External Trade ........ se» This wee 
Imports are valued cif: exports fob. Manpower and Output.... Nov. [8th Industrial Profits.......... Oct. 14 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe.......... Sept. 30th Rinwtee Statees 70s. 2. ca - Nov. Ile 
| Monthly averages 1960 1961 
1958 1959 | 1960 Aug. | Sept. Oct. June~| July | Aug. | Sept. {| Oct 
| } 
icici eames engl ae caesar 
| 
VALUE | | | 
imports 
MN bch s es cone aw be che keane esses £ million 312°3 331-9 379-9 381-5 363-4 378-7 371-3 350-2 358-8 | 343-1 | 378-0 
Food, drink and tobacco...........4+ és 124-2 126-5 128-8 117-8 123-9 139-9 122-9 114-5 113-9 123-1 136-2 
AMIE. is incekvidswonbadanatne | ; 74:1 7-6 | 886 | 985 836 | 81:9 | 846 768 | 87:0 71:9 7948 
RR Pe ee ree sy 36-6 38-9 40-2 43-6 38-1 38-4 37-8 41-3 38-7 | 35-3 40-0 
FRMNACONOE 5 oncbcccksce seen es Kouews | s 76:1 87-6 | 120-7 119-7 | 116-7 117-1 124:1 116-1 117-8 111-3 120-6 
Exports of UK produce: | 
BON 255 5k ssbb csdeee sea SR* SEDO | a 264°7 277°5 | 296-3 281:0 | 261-3 258-9 316-3 308-7 305-2 | 260-5 319-4 
Manufactures—Total........+e.eeeee- x 222°5 234-5 | 250-1 239-1 | 219-2 213-3 270-2 263-7 259°6 | 215-6 265-7 
zB SE sanbustsanaweaes 3 36:0 37°8 | 39:3 34:4 | 35:4 36-3 39:9 | 40:8 | 35-9 30:7 41-2 
ie Engineering products.. > 115-6 122-4 | 131-0 125-3 | 105-3 104-6 150-3 140-0 148-3 112-0 139-9 
» PU disor enaenees a 202°) aes S| as 27 | ae 20:1 19-6 21-4 19-1 | 181 20:8 
Re-exports........ eeeeee 5S in bwistern | * 11-8 10-9 | 11-8 12-9 12-8 12-1 13-8 14-4 13-4 2-5) 130 
Balance of trade (exports less imports) | és —35°8 | —43:5 | —71:8 | —87-6  —89:3 |—107-7 | —41:2 | —27-1 | —40:2 | —70-1 | —45°6 
VOLUME(’') | | 
imports : | t | 
WON 555550555 ohn 8 55SRSAU ESRD eS | 1954=100 114 122 138 1354 in 1416 1375 | 1284 137 
Food, drink and tobacco............ ‘y 119 18 121 1134 | See 1296 1215 | | 1154 
Di ARIE 66s caswcsanssscceeus * 94 101 110 1124 wis 1106 1065 | 944 | | 
WE cs kickin ea base cweiebencant ase th is 124 143 157 1514 | pat 1626 1625 | | 1554 | 
PURVITACRULES 65 60.00 si000.c50 0102.0 00 0.0108 5 132 150 201 1994 1996 1985 | 1874 | 
Exports : | | | 
UMN. nip chuck tena ctie ee esi easees ‘ il 16 | 122 1134 | nine 1256 1275 | 1194 | adi 131 
FURRIAEINS 5 oss csn0n00sse¥ees ee $ 113 7. | 124 1164 Bas 1246 1315 | 1214 ae 
| | | 
BY AREA | 
imports | | 
OS RS eee eek ey eer ee £ million 29:2 30:9 | 47:3 45:1 49-5 57-4 32-7 28-3 36-2 40:9 | 53-6 
[RROD Sa Son newb ea ce this ussean en's 5 25°7 26-0 31-3 35°7. |+~ BBs? 32-8 30-3 29-4 31-5 07 i SN ey 
Latin America....... hschapeeanese 5 24:6 26-8 26-0 27:3 | 22:6 25-6 26:2 24:2 21:8 | 18-4 | 18-9 
West’n. Europe—Common Market .... 44-4 46:6 | 55-2 se | «Sree 53-5 60:1 57-2 56:3 | 53°7 | 58:3 
5 » Free Trade Association (3) | ‘i 36:2 39:0 | 46:7 50:2 50-7 47:1 51-7 48-8 47-2 | 46:3 | 45:3 
Soviet Eastern Europe........+seeee- ‘ 8-5 O72... 1). O16 14°0 |. ..43°4 15-3 11-7 13-5 16-7 14-9 17-6 
Other Non-Sterling.........see0. Sas ‘i 30-9 32:7 35°5 33:4 | 28-9 31-1 31-3 27:7 28:5 27:8 33-6 
Sterling APOA....060+00.00 ince ne wae 112-8 120-2 126-3 124-1 | 116-2 115-9 127-3 121-1 120-6 113-6 121-0 
Exports of UK produce : | | 
RAs we c0css heb siese eae Soon eERaes " 22°9 30-3 27-4 22-4 | 23-4 23-2 23-0 23-3 25-2 23:7 27:3 
PGE cos caeas Masha Sewsa Stee hes ‘ 15-7 17-3 17-9 16:7 | 13-0 13-4 18-4 i8-) | 18-7 12:3 17:2 
UR PAMOER bheesanehisdssacse ess ad 12-6 12-9 14-3 8-2 |; tH? 13-4 14-3 14-7 12-7 “12:2 15:5 
West’n. Europe—Common Market .... s 34-9 38:8 43-3 38:7 | 38-0 44:3 52-3 53:2 46-4 44:7 58-6 
%” » Free Trade Association (3) ie 29°2 32-0 35-8 32:4 | 30:7 37:1 48-1 40-3 34:2 36°8 47-0 
Soviet Eastern Europe. «< «.o:sos:000000% :s 3-8 5:1 6-4 5-7 6-3 3°? 9-7 8:7 9-7 7:7 9-6 
Other Non-Sterling...........es000- ol 29°6 29:4 32-2 28-0 26-3 25-6 36-4 36°6 33-9 28°6 31-1 
DOI TOR 556 Se ebake de oe ab aver 5 116-0 111-7 119-0 118-9 | 111-7 98-0 114-1 113-8 124-4 94-5 113-1 
TRADE IN SELECTED 
COMMODITIES | 
Imports : 
PPE is cab kARORCA Aa SOE OER RST "000 tons 376°4 356-3 342°3 336:7 | 326-3 397-4 309-8 323-0 350-6 269: I 332-0 
LOE Soa WeeebaeSaus wal caueaneaeeeet < 69-4 67-6 70-3 65:8 66-6 71-5 74: 68-0 ote -| - Soe 52:9 
SUGAT. MTORNRG... 50 desc acaccsee sh iy 219-3 201 - 184-1 139-6 | 156-5 180-0 168-8 140-2 | 172-1 | 148-2 204-0 
it GREY i oovcninisevconeresst ‘ 21-5 22:5 22-6 266 | 8-4 11-7 16-3 98 | 160 | 10-9 | 155 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (2) .... mn. Ib 51-1 58-6 49-9 37-1 27-7 30:2 48:7 | 42:4 32-0 | 18-9 32-1 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (2)..... 000 tons 17-0 17-0 16-4 7:7 6:5 15-5 14:0 ; U1-5 18-9 12-2 | 135 
SINE Ss dienchune suchen bsciackel 000 stds. | 106-4 121-7 150-1 244-6 189-9 179-3 173-8 | 179-0 202-3 | 171-1 158:1 
EIN 0.5655 o 59.5 noe es kaka on | °000 tons 175-4 185-4 226-0 228-4 235-7 215-1 226°5 161-4 193-0 196-3 202:8 
SYMGP DEDIOUM «6.06.00 eh scu0ssevese | mn. galls. 728 847 969 1,108 | 1,006 1,035 1,010 1,080 1,065 | 895 1,093 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers............. 000 tons 403 343 455 418 489 475 505 493 382 | 469 620 
Woven piece-goods—cotton.......... | mn. sq. yds. 32 29 27 26 25 25 22 23 21 ae 24 
ca ni . WOON: . tsa askaws 000 sq. yds. ] 7,893 8,536 8,085 8,166 7,225 6,767 7,043 8,387 7,964 6,211 7,36! 
Passenger cars and chassis........... number 40,323 47,414 47,493 41,024 29,795 24,937 31,937 31,497 27,988 | 28,180 33,791 
Commercial vehicles and chassis...... “a 9,303 10,619 12,127 12,292 9,180 9,490 16,437 14,877 11,428 | 10,914 12,188 
Agricultural 4FACBOTS «605 00000003 a 8,709 9,474 11,964 10,964 12,274 10,354 12,218 13,318 11,470 10,163 11,464 
Machinery—electrical..........00e008 £000 5,818 5,706 | 5,265 4,957 | 4,321 4,332 5,924 5,729 4,758 4,199 5,105 
” OU iccu bade cke tesa aos Ss 42,773 47,264 52,926 49,320 | 44,217 45,828 62,665 | 62,323 56,925 53,605 | 61,318 
Chemicals, elements and compounds a 5,027 5,862 6,438 6,118 | 6,699 6,246 5,970 | 5,972 5,620 | 5,885 | 6,634 


(') Trade with the Channel Islands is included in all 1958 indices but from 1959 onwards, only in the total import and export indices. 
(3) Including Finland. (4) Average for third quarter. 








(5) Average for second quarter. 











| 


(6) Average for fourth quarter. 























(2) Retained imports. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE 


MORGANITE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Limited, Battersea, London, requires an ECONOMIST to 
co-ordinate the intelligence picture of the ehief overseas 
markets of The Morgan Crucible Group, with emphasis on 
Western Europe. 


The Group sells nearly half its production overseas. Products 
include carbon brushes, crucibles, resistors, refractories, elec- 
trical and electronic components and a wide range of other 
specialised industrial requirements. 


The successful candidate will need to have, or be capable of 
acquiring, a good reading knowledge of French and German: 
and will be required to learn the scientific and applied 
economic basis of several industrial technologies. The tech- 
niques employed have little in common with those used in 
consumer market research. Nine months’ preliminary training 
will be given. 
Initial salary between £1,200 and £1,800 per annum depending 
on qualifications. 

Please write, to: 

The Staff Manager, 
Morganite Research and Development Limited, 


Battersea Church Road, 
London, S.W.11. 


COMPUTER DEVELOPMENTS—STAGE Ii 


In 1957 RECKITT & SONS decided to introduce a computer into 
their Head Office and a Nationa! Elliott 405 was commissioned in 1959. 
This computer is now handling a considerable volume of work, and some 
expansion of the staff is necessary to enable further important develop- 
ments to be undertaken. 







We wish:to appoint : 

A CHIEF PROGRAMMER to supervise the adapting of a wide 
variety of commercial works for an ADP system. This appointment will 
interest an experienced programmer, especially one who has used a 405 
and is ready to accept greater responsibilities in an expanding company 
with very wide commercial interests. 


PROGRAMMERS to tackle particular projects with the emphasis on 
foresight and the capacity to plan rather than to code. 









We shall welcome enquiries from those with a degree or professional 
qualification, who understand the significance which a computer can 
have in a commercial organisation, and these enquiries should be’ 
addressed to: 







Personnel Director, 
Reckitt & Sons Ltd., 
Dansom Lane, 
HULL 









XPERIL NCED FINANCIAL JOURNALIST. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Hard-working, versatile; able to analyse 
an investment or interview a chairman. A HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
Permanent appointment on a leading weekly.— 


AND ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
Write Box G.549, cio Streets, 110 Old Broad 7 : 
Street, EC. The University proposes shortly to appoint 


ecteeete | @ Head of the Department of Social and 
UNIVERSITY OF THE Administrative Studies, pene duties will be 
a to give instruction in odern Social Institu- 
W ITWATERSRAND ane _ engage in rene and to have charge 
a ‘ of the department, tipend on the scale £1,975 
JOHANNESBURG x £75—£2,425. ‘Applications by January ' 11, 
LECTURER OR JUNIOR LECTURER IN 1962, to the Secretary of Faculties, University 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND Registry, Oxford, from whom further particu- 
ECONOMIC HISTORY lars may be obtained. 


\pplicaiions are invited for appointment as 
Lecturer vr Junior Lecturer in Economics. 
Duties are to be assumed on Ist March, 1962, 
fas soon as possible thereafter. 

The solury scales payable are as follows :— 


For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see page 978 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Lesturer R2,460 x 120—R3,420 c j z . 

Jun Lecturer R1,740 x 120—R2,100 _ Notice is given that the Readership in 
In addition, a vacation bonus is payable at | Sociology is vacant and that the Electors intend 
Public Service rates. ; to proceed to an election. The salary will be 

Intending applicants are required to obtain | on the scale £1,975 x £75 — £2,425 plus 
eS the relevant information sheet from | children’s allowances. Applications are invited 


in nine copies, naming three referees but with- 
sh Commonwealth (Branch Office), | out testimonials, to be received not later than 
th House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. | January 11, 1962, by the Registrar, University 
ions close in South Africa and London | Registry. Oxford, from whom further particu- 
ecember, 1961. lars may. be obtained. 


ary, Association of Universities of 
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CONSUMER RESEARCH 


A leading business 


service organisation is looking for a 


MANAGER 


for its Consumer Research Division. 


He will be in the age bracket 


28-40 and will have been for some years in a position of Execufive 
responsibility for Consume: Research Surveys Sales and Servicing, and 
therefore used to negotiating with Senior Executives in Client companies. 
This appointment will offer him a very good working environment, 
with considerable opportunity for both the development of his division’s 
operations and personal progress in a Company with high standards. 


Full details to: 


BOX 1555 
The Economist Newspaper Ltd., 22, Ryder St., St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 





PRITCHARD WOOD 


have a vacancy for a 


RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 


Market Research Section of their Consumer Research 
The candidate should be a graduate, preferably with 
some background in economics or statistics, 
aptitude for thinking quantitatively. 
several years in the market research field, and have had experience 
interpreting research results and writing 


in the 
Department. 


of designing surveys, 
reports, 


Piease apply in writing, giving details of education, experience and 


salary required, to: 


Personnel Manager, 
Pritchard Wood & Partners, ; 
197, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 


SSISTANT FINANCIAL MANAGER 

required for Nitrogenous Fertiliser Plant, 
situated in Trinidad, W.I. The Company forms 
part of a large international group with world- 
wide activities mainly in the Chemical field. 

The work will entail the supervision of 
accounting procedure to Profit and Loss and 
Bajance Sheet level. the maintenance and 
development of a modern system of budget 
and cost control, the presentation of statistical 
information to management and “ investigation 
into accounting office methods and procedures. 
The position holder will report to the Company 
Financial Manager. 

Applicants should be qualified Accountants 
with at least five (5) years’ industrial account- 
ing experience, preferably with a chemical com- 
pany using a modern system of management 
accounting. * 

A satisfying career abroad and a starting 
salary in excess of £2,000 per annum will be 
offered to a suitable person aged between 27 and 
33 years, preferably married. . s 

After one year and ten months’ service in 
Trinidad the applicant will be granted two 
months’ home leave with passages paid for 
himself. and family. 

Applications, in the first instance, should be 
addressed to: The Managing Director, Grace 
rea Ltd., 143/9, Fenchurch Street, London, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
CHAIR OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


The Chair of Economic Science is to become 
vacant on Ist October, 1962, and the Electors, 
who are the Curators of Patronage of the 
University and the Master and the Treasurer 
of the Company of Merchants of the City of 
Edinburgh, desire to make an appointment in 
the near future. 

The Salary of the Chair will be not less than 
£3,000 per annum. 

Applications (twelve copies), including the 
names of two referees, should be lodged, not 
later than 13th January, 1962, with the under- 
signed from whom a © mpage of further 
particulars may be obtai 

CHARLES. “A. STEWART, 
Secretary to the Curators of Patronage. 
November, 1961. 


GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 


The SOCIAL aoe VEy DIVISION of the 
CENTRAL OFFIC OF BN eaeetaere 
invites applications for the posts of ASSISTANT 
COMPUTING OFFICERS. The Division is 
responsible for official sample survey enquiries 
covering a wide field of social and economic 
problems with a_ variety of research methods 
and maintaining high technical standards. The 
principal duty is the analysis of survey data, 
using both punch card equipment and an elec- 
tronic computer. The qualification required is 
a- mathematical background to at least G.C.E. 

*‘A” jevel or, alternatively, experience in. a 
similar post involving a knowledge of statistical 
techniques. Some familiarity with computers 
would be an advantage, but training in program- 
ming will be get a successful aa if 
necessary The which 
ASSISTANT INFORMATION OFFICE are 
unestablished, but there are regular opportunities 
for establishment. Starting salary will be fixed 
according to experience and qualifications and 
will be’ on a scale rising to. £1,214.—Write, 
giving age. full details of experience and qualifi- 
cations, to Manager (PE.3611), Ministry of 


Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House. Farringdon Street. London, 
‘+ E.C.4 


and should have an 
He should have worked for 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE : 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 


The Overseas Development Institute requires 
two _ research officers to work on problems of 
world development and aid of all kinds. One 
should be a professional economist; the other 
should be of similar standing but have specialist 
training in another subject (preferably a social 
science). Candidates must have good academic 
qualifications and considerable research experi- 


Salary : Within the range £1,500-£2,500 p.a. 

Appointment for 3 years in the first instance. 

Applications should be sent by 18th December. 
1961, to the Director, Overseas Development 
Institute, 160, Piccadilly. London, W.1, from 
whom further information can be obtained. 


_ ence. 


NTERESTING opportunity, with 

City Reinsurance Company with 
world-wide business, for young gradu- 
ate in law or economics and law. 
Successful applicant required to be- 
come familiar with Insurance Exchange 
Control and Company Laws of Over- 
seas Territories particularly where 
Company has Subsidiaries or Branches. 
Non-contributory pension and life 
assurance schemes. Write giving full 
details to Box No. 1568., 


Trainee 
COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMER 


If you are a young lady, aged 18-22 

with a lively — intelligence and a 
sound educational background hav- 
ing reached ‘“‘A’”’ level in maths., 
this position will interest you. 
Complete theoretical and _ practical 
training will -be given and a» salary 


commensurate with age and experi- 
ence will be paid during this_ train- 
ing period rising progressively to a 


four-figure salary for 


grammers. 


Conditions _of service are excellent 
with 3 weeks holiday every year. 
The Company operate a non-contri- 
butory pension scheme. 


senior pro- 


Please apply to: 
Miss Walker, Personnel Officer 
MARS LIMITED, 
Fairlie Road, Slough, Bucks. 
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CANNING HOUSE 


(The Hispahic and Luso Brazilian 
Councils) 


The Councils invite applications for 
the post of Director-General of 
Canning .House in succession to Sir 
John Taylor, K.B.E., C.M.G., who is 
retiring in 1962. The broad objective 
of the Councils is to encourage closer 
cultural and diplomatic relations with 
Latin-America and generally to assist 
British companies which have commer- 
cial and financial interests in’ or 
trading relations with Latin-America. 
In pursuance of these objectives 
Canning House maintains .close rela- 
tions with Goverrment Departments, 
Latin-American Embassies in London 
and its own sponsor members. Appli- 


cants should, apart from __ fluent 
Spanish, have a wide knowledge of 
political and economic developments 


in Latin-America generally and also 
have some administrative or diplo- 
matic experience at a _ high level. 
Salary and conditions of service would 
be a matter of arrangement.—Please 
reply to Box 1571. 


NOTES: 
mail, 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION 
Co., 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Adolphe Max, Brussels, BRAZIL: 


Cairo. 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


Publicity Bureau Ltd., 701-706 Marina House. 


Distribution Agency, 
Merjan Building, Southgate, Baghdad, 


605, Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph I, Bahous 
African Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Air Freight is normally 24/48 hours slower than air- 
Proportionate Rates are acceptable for subscriptions for 


J. de Croze, 
CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario, 
CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parsons Road, Fort, Colombo. 
Munksgaard, 6 Norregade, Copenhagen K. EGYPT: G. Avatis, 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, 
FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskato, Helsinki, 
GERMANY: W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36, Koln 1; 


H, E. Braumueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22, 
Accra. GREECE: Librarie Kauffman, 28 Rue du Stade, Athens. 
Hoofdkantoor, N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C, 


Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. 
ISRAEL : Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. 
ITALY: Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52, Milan 12, 


ECONOMIST 


Large manufacturers, with a considerable interest in the export 
market, are looking for an ECONOMIST who can apply a know- 
ledge of the European—and world—economic scene to a quantita- 


tive appraisal of long-term market trends for individual products, 
particularly in newly-developing countries. 


A man or woman, who has the appropriate qualifications and 
experience, may expect to earn around £2,000 immediately.— 





ECHNICAL Marketing. Investigations into 
effects of Technical changes on your Sales. 


Qualified, Engineer, with Technical and 
Economic experience is available as part-time 
consultant. Will find new outlets, and advise 


oo. _saariprag aspects of new products.—Box 





For other appointments see page 977 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 


NEW ZEALAND 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from _— suitably 
qualified persons for the above-mentioned post. 
The Council would hope to attract an applicant 
who was qualified to teach advanced classes in 
Economic Theory but applications will be 
received from persons who are qualified in other 
branches of Economics. 

The salary will be £1,750 per annum, rising 
by two annual increments of £100 and one 
increment of £50 to £2,000 per annum. The 





initial salary will be determined according to 
the qualifications and experience of the 
appointee. 


Approved fares to WcHington will be allowed 
for the appointee, his wife and his dependent 
children, In addition, actual removal expenses 
will be allowed within certain limits. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on January 5, 1962. 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


CHAIR OF SOCIOLOGY 


Applications are invited from candidates with 
appropriate qualifications and experience — for 
appointment to a _ newly-created Chair of 
Sociology tenable from Ist October, 1962. Salary 
not less than £2,600 p.a., together with children’s 
allowances and F.S.S.U. benefits. Further par- 
liculars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
tu whom applications (12 copies) and the names 
of three referees should be submitted not later 
than 3ist December, 1961. 

W. D. CRAIG, Registrar. 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
LEEDS COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for 
LECTURER in STATISTICS. A lively, well- 
trained mind with a _ strong practical bias 
towards the applications of statistics to manage- 
ment control, including Operational Research, 
is looked for. Research and consultancy work 
with local industry are encouraged. 


Salary at present £1,370 x £35—£1,550. 
Posed scale from Ist January, 1962: £ 
£40—£1,800. 


the post of 


Pro- 
£1,600 x 


Application forms and particulars from the 
Principal, College of Commerce, Woodhouse 
Lane. Leeds, 2 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer 
Education Department, 
Leeds 1. 





NITED NATIONS require ECONOMIST 
experienced in overall and_ sectoral plan- 
ning and project evaluation for GOVERNMENT 
OF UGANDA. Economist will be attached to 
Economic Planning Branch of the Ministry of 
Economic Development. Under direction of 
Head of Branch he will be required to assist 
in preparation of economic development plan, 
assess merits of development proposals of spend- 
ing departments, evaluate availability 
resources, advise government on priorities of 
public development expenditure and on_ means 
of developing new sources of funds. Previous 
experience of government or suitable experience 
in industry, or research institution preferable, 
experience of planning and projct evaluation in 
an under-developed economy desirable. 
DURATION 2 YEARS, DUTY STATION 
ENTEBBE. | Estimated salary £250/£350 per 
month, plus generous allowances. All emolu- 
ments tax-free. Similar opportunities are likely 


to occur elsewhere.—Write to Department of 
Technical Co-operation (I.R.U.), Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, 


quoting E9/UGA/1194/BTA. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist 

are accepted on condition that they are 
liable to rejection at the discretion of the 
Editor; that while every effort will be made 
to publish an advertisement on a specified date, 
no guarantee is given ; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type 
may be stippled or lined at the Editor's 
discretion. 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail UK and Canada £4.10; elsewhere overseas £5 


By air see Be ow 





a 
| Air Air 
Airmail | Freight Airmail | Freight 
Australia....... ose nte” Se — Gaye... ccccres i Ss — 
Canada :— | Europe .......: £6° Os, | — 
Quebec & Ontario | Ghana......... £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
Provinces ...... — £8 5s. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. — 
Other Provinces... — £9 Os. Hongkong ..... © — £8 15s. 
Cayton. ..0s+0020956 O9: Ga | -Be. Serer. oe Se eS 
CUTE. scivcieree wince tsi GOB. _ Indonesia ...... £9 Os. oo 
East AW ica:..::<'sas0597 oe Ose | SP Toe Iran and Iraq... £7 I5s. — 


AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 


BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 71 Boulevard 


Rua Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. | 


DENMARK: Ejnar 
FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
GHANA: Travel Service Ltd., P.O. Box 401, 


HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
HONGKONG: The Advertising & 


INDIA: Patrika, Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole 
Market, New Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, 


Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated 


IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 


JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O, Box 
& Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman, KENYA: East 


LEBANON : Librairies Antoine, A, Naufal & Fréres, 


Jess than a year (minimum four weeks). '-M. ‘ 
service addresses can enter Airmail Subscriptions in Europe at 


| Air 

| . Airmail | Freight 
Israel........ £7:°15s. |) -— 
Japan-......:.410 6s. |-- — 
Jordan....... 47 15s. | — 
Lebanon...... £7 I5s. | — 
Malaya... i002 "£9 Os.) * = 
New Zealand. £10 6s. | — 

| Nigeria:..:.... £9 Qs. | £6 10s. | 

| Pakistan ..... £9 Os. | _ 


H.M, Forces at official £5, 


Rue de Emir, Bechir, Beirut. 
Road, Singapore, 9. 


jeneste, P.O, Box 115, Oslo. 


of . 


elsewhere overseas : 
and airmail rates for Gibraltar and Malta are as shown above. 


Morris Corporation, 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


——————  _ 
THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE 
OF SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of Ch 
Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar oo 
tive posts are invited to communicate with { 
Secretary of the Institute (Dept. E), 14 Ne 
Bridge Street, London, E.C.4, 


INCORPORATED SECRETARIES 
QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 


are HELD each JUNE and DECEMBER, at 8 
centres in U.K. and overseas. Copy of Syllabu 
and_ details regarding membership may 
obtained from : 
THE SECRETARY, : 


THE CORPORATION OF 
SECRETARIES, 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, w, 


ye ee able office staff (m. and {f. 
onsult Stella Fisher Bureau, 436 Str; 
W.C.2.. TEMple Bar 6644. _— 
Bey beng OVER SPILT MILK is unforgivabie 
but all the world would excuse outrigh 
sobs over a spilt bottle of superb EL (| 
Sherry. That’s the precious Amontillado on 
guards with loving care. 
HE Cine People: Wallace Heaton Limited 
127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
CONOMISTS, politicos cry for it! Andre 
Roth’s 1961-62 Business Background 0 
M.P.’s: _15s., from Parliamentary _Profild 
a Ltd., 26. Palace Chambers, Bridge Si. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides  Posta' 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed Londo 
Univ., B.Sc. Economics exams. 1950-60. Tuitio 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. L.B., Director o 
Studies, Dept. P.17. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially tor 

university graduates and older students 
Six-month and_ intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write, Organising Secretary, Davies's, 15% 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11l. PARK 4654, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account 
ancy, Costing. Secretarial, Civil Service 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many 
practical (non-examination) courses in bvs:ness 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects i 
which interested. to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
C.4. Established 1910 
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Airmail 

Philippines...... £10. 6s. 
Rhodesia....... £9 Os. 
South Africa ...- £9 Os. 
South & Central 

America ..... £9 - Qs. _ 
Sudan ........+. & U5s.-| £6 
AS Ais bien d | $25 or £9 


West Indies.... £9 Os. | 


at £7 15s. a year: surface mail rates 


MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscription Dept., 74 Orchard 
NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., P.O. Box 584, 75 Anzac 
Avenue, Auckland ; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 32 Waring-Taylor Street, Wellington. 
Atlas Nigeria Ltd., 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lagos. 
PHILIPPINES : 


NIGERIA: 
NORWAY : A/S Narvesens Litteraturl- 
P.O, Box 1451, Manila. 


POLAND: A. R, S, Polona Krakowskie Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., 


P.O. Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
tions, P.O. Box 3025, Port Elizabeth. 


SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publica- 
SPAIN : Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, 


Apartado 9156, Madrid. SUDAN : Sudan Bookshop, P.O. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wer- 


nergren-Williams A.B, Nordenflychtsvigen 70, Stockholm. 
TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O, Box 33, Dar ¢ 
Salaam. TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. 


Case, 123, Berne Transit, 


African Standard, P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. 


SWITZERLAND: Agence Acberhard, 


UGANDA: East 


UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 East 


60th Street, New York 22, N.Y.; Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West 11th Street, New 


York 14, N.Y.; The Economist, 


National Press Building, 
Publications Co., 4055 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, California. 


Washington 4, D.C.; National 
VENEZUELA : Distribuidora 


Santiago C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda Transversal Norte, Urbanizacion Guacaipuro, Apartado, 


No. 2589, Caracas, 


« 
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Offering You a Second Income 


if  . ; r re Tele > 
— Sl \n extra source of income is alw ays we leome. 
ETARIES | te 
ATIONs| For that special something you have longed for. 
MBER, at g 


¥ of svikbl for vacations. etc., a second income is the logical 


up may 4 


N oF @ solution. 


‘pon, wi Lo establish a second income, Nikko offers for 
aff (m. and f. 
» 436 Strand 


unforgivable 
Suse outrigh 
rb EL CI 


Pats bounds, investment trusts and debentures. Nikko, 


t 
1, 
it! Andre 
ckground o 


your choice a diversified portfolio of stocks. 


on_ Limited 
W.1. 


with its eminent history in the field of invest- 


Bride SM ments in Japan, is known for its competent, 
NOMICS dependable service. A special staff of experts for 
oe. a 


- B.Sc.Ec ° . . . . ee ee , 
oderate tall’ consultations with foreign clients is at your 
sed Londo: 

ee _ 

“60. Tultia . 

from E Wa Service. 

Director of 


‘ORD 
pecially for 


er students 
;  COurses.— 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 


New Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, fapan 


eee, FF Telex: TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO 
TION New York Branch: | Chase Manhattan Plaza 





w, Account New York 5, N.Y. 


i, Gano Teletype: NY 1-2759U 
Also meny 
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7 10s 2 
L6 15s. ; 
“*1Such a choice of shirts 
Summit shirts by Austin Reed. We design and cut them 
wi abore. ourselves. With sixty years’ experience in shirtmaking, and 
only our own shops to supply, we can afford to create the 
a. shirts which set fashion. And to provide an unrivalled 
ee choice of shirtings, styles and sizes. Most Summit shirts 
e = are at three modest prices: 39/6, 44/6, 49/6. 
s Publica- 
Sexto, 36, 
oie SUAAMIT Bins 
3, D: 
DA? Ess 
., 30 East - 
ee ty AUSTIN REED of Regent Suet 
tribuidora ; 
Apartado LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
1123 
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MOST PEOPLE... 
HOST PEOPLE... 

LET'S-PROPOSE- 
A-TOAST PEOPLE 


De Kuyper 


HOLLANDS GIN 








Encourage 
him 
to SAVE... 


Start your son on the right road. Teach him to save for 
a sound future with the Temperance. Regular savers 
receive annual bonuses, and money can always be 
withdrawn when necessary. The Temperance will 
help him to help himself. 


Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R. 6. 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: REGent 7282 
Branches Throughou: Tae Country 


Charm in ‘es 


HOLIDAYS - 
“AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 


YOUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
OF OUR 
NEED 


continuing financial support. Without legacies, donations, bequests, 
we cannot continue to provide for the needs of British seamen 
throughout the world. Our hundred and fifty years of service has 
only been possible through the goodwill of those who know our work. 


We are not State-aided. That's why your professional knowledge of | 


our néed is so important. 

We provide—World-wide Welfare Service; 
Children; Residential Clubs; Ocean Libraries; 
Boys; Chaplains and Port Missionaries. 


We look forward to your enquiries and will be pleased to answer any | 


questions. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine, 
Road, London, E.14. 


: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 


P.C., 680 Commercial 


General Secretary 








is our best guarantee of | 


Welfare Home for Seamen's | 
Sea Training School for | 


special Christmas 


| MR. F. 
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A 
PROFITABLE 
CONNECTION... 


Fenner couplings are the safest investme 
against torque transmission troubles wha 
ever the conditions. Where alignment j 
perfect—or anything but. Where the goingi 
rough—or silkily smooth. Where _horsg 
powers are fractional—or frankly, fantasti 
Fenner couplings are fitted by foremost firm 
everywhere. Follow their lead, be we 
connected... with FENNER 


Ti 


TATA ATA 


eee Ee 


J.H. FENNER & CO LTD. HULL 


Factories Overseas in Australia, India and South Afri 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN 'THE COMMONWEALT 


‘ 

Hlelight.. 
This picture of our chosist 
in candle-lit procession ! 
Fortescue House shows the i importance attached 
religious training in our Homes. We believe itt 
essential for character-building — whatever care 
our children are being educated for. Will y° 
help us in-our work? Celebrate this Christi 
with a specially-generous Gift. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING Sif 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


Please send a 


Donation to the: 
Secretary 
A. THORP 


164 SHAFTESBURY. AVENUE, LONDON, Wec. 
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Sleep The overnight through sleeping car 
train between Victoria Station, London, 
and PARIS or BRUSSELS, giving 

by early morning arrival. 








Supposing 
your telephones 









a THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON could elath lett 
C1aE Reservations and tickets from 








outh Afri 






ieee! principal Travel Agents or ' \ 
the Continental Enquiry Office, { ois VES vine 


)\NWEALT Victoria Station, London, S.W.1 


H.P. 89i 


... then you would have ANSAFONE—Britain’s foremost telephone 
answering and recording system. Think what this would mean. 
You need never miss a telephone call—day or night! Your 
customers, for example, can telephone their orders after 
office hours for prompt attention and routing the following 
morning. Long and involved reports from your represen- 
tatives can be sent without distracting staff from more 
urgent work and during cheap rate periods. Calls may be 
received and recorded without disturbing an important 
conference. It will enable you and your staff to send mess- 
ages and instructions with no need to wait for a personal 
reply ; in other words use the telephone as a long distance 
recording machine! 

From these few examples alone it will. be obvious how 
ANSAFONE can increase the efficiency and capacity of 
your business—but the possibilities are immense. That is 
why ANSAFONE is fast becoming accepted telephonic 
practice all over the world. Why wait? You can help your- 
self, your customers and put your business ahead of your 
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Sar | ore 08 you have | competitors by installing an ANSAFONE system now. 
ae : : ee - | ANSAFONE is compact, easy-to-use, and can be rented 
ar, : tele a oie A ou Want for as little as 2d. an hour, maintenance free. 

ever cared - Saving brings independence and self-retiance— which ask about 






Will y e means that # Is you who will decide whether to 
Christma = $eize that Opportunity, to buy that nouse. to buy that 
= Car, to take that holiday. There is no simpler and 
sater way to become independent than by opening 











475 ee cccataleasin echt: the Burney Ls Seta e bs A Southern Instruments Company Single Ansafone Unit 
saving reguiarly. interest is generous: security is - 


a] f g 
i SHI unshakeable. Save with the Burniey now. ANSAFONE LIMITED: The pioneers in te!ephone answering and recording systems. 


Pt me rs SALES OFFICES : LONDON—467/69 Jermyn Street - SW1 * Telephone: WHitehal! 3661 
Bu 3 iH } (a } Building Societ M4 MANCHESTER—3 Sunlight House - Quay Street - Telephone: Blackfriars 0112/3 
w.C. } FACTORY: Frimley Road Factory - Camberley - Surrey - Telephone: Camberley 3401 





HEAD OFFICE Burnley: LONDON OFFICE 129 Kingsway WC2 
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SAS and SWISSAIR offer the lowest ever First 4 
DO YOU KNOW Economy class fares to South America. Now you ¢ 
fly London to Rio de Janeiro and back for as little 
£244.7.0 Economy class on the ‘‘Supersuisso”’ or “Re 
Viking and Globetrotter’’. Fares to Sao Paulo, 


‘ie ittl video, Buenos Aires and Santiago have also been ¢ 

t th so you can explore the rich Latin American markets’ 

t h a f Ss j ; e bal I even less cost. a 
You have the choice of First class with a luxury s} 


cou i cy ru n ou seat at no extra cost, berths available, or comfort 
y Economy class. The world-famous cuisine of Swit 


land or Scandinavia is served on every flight. 


out of business? 4 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO SOUTH AMER 


*® For inste 


of th 
VULCAN KNOW tre most simple things can cause a , v\ \ farm e 


disaster to all kinds of industrial machinery. But, simple or me Pome Fire, Ac 
through your Ty Party Li 


Travel Agent risks of I 
to find and correct it. The expert who knows where to look, ao. exhib 


complex, every potential danger spot needs an expert eye 


and what to look for, is the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 
Industrial accidents need never happen if he regularly 
inspects machinery—your machinery. The inspection and 
protection of boilers and cranes, lifts and hoists is what 
Vulcan provide. It is a specialist's job. Vulcan are the 
specialists. That's why insurance brokers know that safety 
first is Vulcan first. 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a journal for all users of plant 
and machinery with reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to us. 


An extra specialist Vulcan Service! 
We were the first insurance company to offer 
industry Non-Destructive Flaw Detection by 
Ultrasonics, Radiography, or Magnetics. This 
extra specialist service is now available to a// 
industry—whether Vulcan insured or not. Write 
to us for complete details. 


Vulcan ARE soucuibiaial 


‘THE VULCAN 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
DEPT. 17, 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


| ‘ | / j rid 

% Today, thanks to skilful machining, there is an endless variety of | | / Ip Q We assist you in the indust 

uses for ball bearings and roller races, But choice of wrong type c dp \ } development of your count 

of bearing, or incorrect fitting, or excessive loading, can result in ceed ff =~ 

expensive failure. And in most cases, the failure can be blamed on Siig a int 

the user, and not on the manufacturer... Aussenhandeisgesellschaft m.b.H by granting and acquiring industrial lieencem 
Berlin C 2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 tria! property rights, technical documentations, 


German Democratic Republic by scientific as well as technical aid. 





2, 1961 


ay : 
Bp evonshire 
for cream... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for cream. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress . . . establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. ye 
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er First a 
OW you ca 
as little 
” or “Roy; 
ulo, Mon 
10 been cy 
) markets’ 
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Ly 
rate 


| 
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— ATE ... the World and His Wife choose 


cury sleeps 
comfortah 


ot Switze $e 
t. 


a al The YORKSHIRE 


*® For instance — the “‘ Yorkshire’ has long experience 


of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern 
farm equipment. Every aspect can be covered — ke Oonp any t 
Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer’s Third 
Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and all 


risks of Live Stock Mortality arising from breeding, Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 


exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. Established 1824 Branches and Agencies throughout the world 
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... 1 must say we always get 
prompt service from our bank. 
They operate a system of 
decentralised control with a 
District Head Office in this area 
empowered to make major 
decisions. This not only saves 
time, it also enables us to 
negotiate with people 

who are familiar with local 
conditions here... 


I'm glad we use 
Martins Bank 


industria 
count 


nces, ind : gi : 
tations, : 


ACI Martins Bank Limited. Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
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“UNIVERSAL” FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


at Guinness Park Royal Brewery — 


The spectacular Guinness Brewery at Park Royal is one 
of the latest important plants to choose a fleet of 
Coventry Climax UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC fork trucks 
for routine handling. These photographs show the 
standard 9 gallon aluminium casks used for Draught 
Guinness moved nine at a load on 4 prong forks, 
requiring no pallets, GUINNESS goodness flowing 
faster! 
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